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DECENTRALIZATION THE KEYNOTE 
OF LONDON’S MUSICAL SEASON 


Large Audiences Patronize Outlying Concerts—Chaliapin Magnificent in Opera at the Albert Hall—Albert Coates’ Fine 


Conducting—All Orchestral Series Started—Myra Hess Broadening Art—B. B. C. 


Lonpon.—London’s musical season is in full swing. With 
half a dozen concerts every evening, and two or three in 
the afternoon, the hurrying critic with a glassy look in his 
eye is rapidly becoming a familiar sight. The postman now 
leaves his daily quota of letters which express naive hopes 
that ye scribe “wil keep ne xt Wednesday evening free be- 
cause I am giving a recital,” etc., etc. And worst of all, 
the distances between concerts are increasing at an alarming 
rate. ; 

For decentralization is evidently to be the keynote of 
London's musical life this year. The Society of Federated 
Music Clubs, founded a few years ago by the eminent Eng- 
lish pianist, Evlyn Howard- Jones, is bearing 
fruit, and first-class concert series are spring- 
ing up like mushrooms all over London and 
its outlying districts. 

The enormous advantages of such a scheme 
will readily be appreciated by those who 
know the extent of London's boundaries. It 
is an ordinary occurrence for a man to 
travel an hour or even an hour and a half 
to his office every morning, and this in spite 
of the fact that London subway and bus 
services are probably the fastest in the world. 
most offices here close at six o’clock 
obviously impossible for these people 
to go home to dinner and return in time for 
a concert even if they still have energy 
enough to want to do so. 

That this factor of distance is an all-im- 
portant one seems to be borne out by the 
large audiences that are patronizing the new 
undertakings. Among the first of these is 
the series of eight National Concerts given 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 
the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, in the 
East End of London. These concerts, as 

xplained in a previous letter, together with 
twelve at the Queen’s Hall are taking the 
place of the former New Queen’s Hall Sym- 
phony Concerts. The opening program was 
devoted to Wagner and was conducted by 
Malcolm Sargent. 

Wimbledon, famous for its tennis tourna- 

ments, has also indulged in a Symphony 
Orchestra, and is beginning the winter series 
with a Beethoven-Schumann program con- 
ducted by Theodore Otscharkoff. But most 
of the ventures are two or more years old. 
Croydon, for example has had good concert 
seasons for the last eight years; but Croy- 
don, the music center, has been sadly over- 
shadowed by Croydon, the aeroplane station. 
No lesser artists, however, than the English 
Singers, Isolde Menges, the violinist, and the 
popular little singer, Flora Woodman (not 
to be confused with Flora Mann of the 
above mentioned sextet) took part in the 
first program this season. Alfred Cortot 
appeared at the second concert and Artur 
Schnabel is scheduled for the third. 

André Mangeot, violinist, leader of the 
International Quartet, started a series last 
year in what is the English equivalent for 
our subterranean Cooper Union; the St. 

John’s Institute in Westminster. This season 

the series opened with a delightful chamber 

music concert by Myra Hess and Yelly Pee 
d’Aranyi, two thorough musicians (the first 
of whom needs no introduction) who never 
fail to fascinate their audiences. They will 
appear in joint recitals in America for the 
first time this season. 

Riva EcHorEs 

Around the corner from St. John’s Insti- 
tute is the huge Central Hall, where the echo 
rivals that of the Albert Hall. Nevertheless 
orchestral performances sound well enough 
there, and Robert Mayer's Children’s Concerts, 
conductorship of Malcolm Sargent, have started on 
fifth, and, to all appearances, most successful year. 

Chelsea is still another center where the “natives” can 
hear a great variety of good music without ever having re- 
course to a mode of conveyance other than their own feet. 
Between the Chelsea Town Hall and the Chenil Galleries 
enough chamber music and recitals of all kinds are dis- 
pensed to satisfy the most voracious musical appetites. But 
these halls will not be opening their doors until the bad 
weather is legitimately allowed to begin. So far, the rain 
and cold have been out of season and are, therefore, not 
officially acknowledged. 

The center of interest for the musical gourmet, however, 
still remains Wigmore Street and Langham Place, with an 
occasional sensation at the Albert Hall by way of a stimu- 
lant. The greatest sensation so far has been the appearance 
of Chaliapin in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Mozart and Salieri, 
and the Inn scene from Boris Godounoff. 

ALBERT HALL’s First OPERA 

It was the first oper atic production ever given in this hall 
(Parliament gave its sanction only a few months ago) and 
curiosity as to how Manager Cochran would evolve a stage 
with curtains and scenery, together with Chaliapin’s enor- 
mous popularity, resulted in box office receipts of $38,000 
in two performances, a sum that might well make the sup- 
porters of Covent Garden opera turn green with envy. 
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Performs Schénberg and Webern 


The Rimsky-Korsakoff work was poor, but Chaliapin was 
magnificent as Salieri; and Albert Coates with the London 
Symphony Orchestra was a worthy partner. In Boris, in 
which Chaliapin made a gloriously bibacious Varlaam, the 
stirring beauty of the music, so perfectly interpreted, made 
a profound impression—an impression that was nearly 
ruined, however, by a vicious echo that seemed to be caused 
by the voice of first one innocent neighbor and then an- 
other, always about three seats away. 

But no echo could detract from Chaliapin’s acting, which 
was as awe- inspiring in the first opera as it was amusing 
in the second, and in both works equally fascinating and 


Coates is 
and the 
received 


heard behind the scenes in Mozart and Salieri 
at his best in handling large masses of people, 
performance deserved the enthusiastic applause it 
The overture to Mozart’s Figaro followed, and between the 
two operas the overture to Borodine’s Prince Igor, the i 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Tsar Saltan and the March 
(Continued on 


METROPOLITAN OPERA OPENS 
WITH POMP AND SPLENDOR 


Puccini’s Turandot Is Initial Performance—Jeritza and 
Lauri-Volpi Head Cast—Serafin, 
Again Leads—Operas to Come 


BY LEONARD LIEBLING 
Last Monday evening, October 31, the Metropolitan Opera 
House—still in its old home—opened its 1927 28 season with 
a resilient, resounding, resourceful, and 
richly caparisoned performance of Puccini's 
Chinese fairy-tale opera, Turandot 
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Popular Conductor, 
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SOFIA DEL C. 


American 


1MPO, 


coloratura soprano, wide 
del Campo will make her radio debut in America on 
in the Duo-Art recital broadcast by the 
through WEAF, New York, 


and sixteen stations. 


convincing. Aside from having a glorious voice under per- 
fect control, this universally popular singer is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest actors of the day. 

The program opened with an excerpt 
Requiem sung by the Royal Choral Society, 


from Mozart’s 
which was later 


reputation in 


Wednesday 


Aeolian Company 


The Metropolitan and its annual opening 
long have been the leading combined lyrical 
and fashionable event of th part of 
winter in New York. Soci turns out 
force and in full sartorial swank. 
boxes, parquet, and lobbies become the 
seething center of modish display, post-sum 
mer greetings and gossip, and gathering f 
the groups of impresarios, 
and other professional and near pro fe ssi n 
folk touched with the infectious titillations 
of the grand opera vibration 

\ picturesque display, 
sidelight on a typic: 
metropolis, is this 
big temple of song 
light of the pomp an 
spectacle, and the r 
many varied and _ inte 
musical aspects of the 
on only a passing sis 
artistically acute, 
sional, as the performance 
climax during the following 
weeks of ceaseless operatic é 

ASPECTS OF 

To the public, the Metrop: li 
Ways is a picture of gla 
tremulous wonder 

To the vocal profession 
is a battle field, whereon 
fought; personal victories 
feats sustained: 
out, and realized 
mercilessly ; and rewards of glory and 
pursued, achieved, sent a-glimm«e 
through lack of individual merit, opportu- 
nity, or effective intrigue ‘ 

To some of the members of the mixed 
populations of New York, the Metropolitan 
represents a place where Italian, French, 
and German preferences and sympathies may 
be expressed by attendance at the perform- 
ances of works representing different 
and differing national ten operatic 
music. 

To the paid claque of applauders, the 
Metropolitan is the market-place where they 
still are permitted to ply their questionable 
protession—so revolting to American no 
tions of honesty, dignity, and fair play 

To many a man without an ear attuned 
lyrically, and who helplessly accompanies his 
lady or ladies to the Metropolitan, it is a 
spot for surreptitious [ 
interrupted by intermissions during which 
one may enjoy also a smoke, and a bit of 
mild refreshment at caterer Katz’s buffet in 
the _upper foyer. 

‘“o some New 


e early 


singers, 


resting 


cCasion 


SOME 


carried 
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strategy 
successfully, or shattere¢ 


mone 


those 
lencies 


snatches of sleep, 


f ; Yorkers, the Metropolitan 
is a fount of tonal and melodic joy, where 
they experience great aural delight, and 
moving emotional pleasure 

To some unrelenting highbrows of music, 

Metropolitan seems a mere pastime of society, 

avoided in favor of recitals, chamber music 

performances by symphony orchestras 


opera at the 
a place to be 
concerts, and 


(Continued on page 22) 





RETURNING 


MUSICAL 


WANDERERS 


(Ship News by the Special Mintel Courier Quarantine Reporter 


New York, Octoser 31.—The Pacific liner Ebro broke 
her former record up from South America this week in or- 
der to get Giacomo Lauri-Volpi back to New York on the 
schedule called for in his Metropolitan contract. The ship 
was held over one day at Valparaiso at the request of the 
Chilean Government so that he could sing an extra concert, 
then raced northward, omitting two scheduled ports-of-call 
to make up lost time. Lauri-Volpi was landed at Havana, 
crossed to Florida and caught a fast train for New York. 
The Ebro arrived a day ahead of her schedule and two 
days after Lauri-Volpi, and with her officers claiming credit 
for getting him in on time. 

Mario Basiola arrived aboard the Conte Rosso with his 
bride, Caterina Gobbi, with another sort of a speed record 
story. Following his Metropolitan season and concerts he 
went direct to Ravinia Park, Chicago. In July he married 


Gobbi. In September he sailed on his honeymoon trip, sa 

ten concerts in Milan, and forty days after 
for a concert in Philadelphia and his third 
season. 

Giacomo Rimini and his wife, Rosa Raisa, of the 
Opera, arrived on the Conte Rosso after singing to an 
ence of 100,000 in St. Marco Square, Venice. The concert 
was in honor of the Snyder Cup races. i 
to fly across the Atlantic. 

Antonio Cortis arrived with his wife on the 
for his fourth ( shicago Opera season. His big 
past summer was in Aida before an audience of 
the Arena at Verona. 

Toti Dal Monte returned from seasons in Buenos 
and Rio de Janeiro for a concert in Chicago, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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FRITZ BUSCH TALKS ABOUT MODERNISM 


Sane Common Sense from a Great Conductor 








The other day the writer called on Fritz Busch, conductor 
of the New York nae Orchestra, for an interview. 
He received me at his hotel in friendly spirit and asked me 
what I wanted to know. My answer was that I believed 
that what the American music-loving public wanted to know 
most of all was something about modernism. 

“The public,” I explained, “is puzzled. It wants to know 
what there is in this discordant music that is classed under 
the general head of modernism that great conductors should 
inch it on their programs. That is the question, and I 
believe you can answer it.” 

Mr. Busch was unhesitating in his reply. He did not enter 
into any depths of theory, nor did he say that he liked all 


FRITZ BUSCH 


« ond uciing 


or any modern music or thought any of the moderns great 
geniuses. He left all that to one side and answered the one 
asked him: why did he play it? 
‘There is a necessity, a great and very real demand for 
thing new in music. It is true that the public likes 
likes the programs we play from the standard 
works of the past, but the public also demands a change, 
something new, something of its own generation 

That is proved by the immense crowds that attend con- 
certs id performances where a novelty is adver- 
tised without know- 
new, it in- 
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‘And so the conductor, the theater manager if it 
has to try with something new, to seek 
thing that to the taste of the public 
find mmposers of today seem, many of them, 
to be seeking something that they have not yet found.” 
‘But you think they will ymething of their 
periments?” I asked 
“Perhaps—perhaps _— Mr 
whether they do or not, they are finding 
useful to some genius of de future. The genius may 
with us today. We do not know. It is not always pos 
gnize genius when we come into contact 
the experiments of today are 
tomorrow 
the modern s 
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> sure 


reac from 


opera, 


aching a tion 
Richard Strauss’ new 


approx 
to Germany after my Ameri 
know his Salome? That is, 
1 sounding of modern works. 
n t manner, of which had perfect 
plicity. He no doubt, because he 
himself as ll as in the public mind.” 
that the experiments of the ultra mod- 
only because they may lead to new 
but because they tend to bring about 

reaction Is excess and exaggeration?” 
they would not be ate if 


“Exactly they were 


not played. If they were permitted to remain an unknown 
mystery the world would dream dreams of their wonder- 
ful beauty. But the public now knows the moderns, knows 
all about them. None of them are buried. In our search 
for something new and worth-while we give everything, 
almost. There is no mystery about any of it. We—TI mean 
the conductors as well as the public—constantly hope and 
expect to discover the great genius that is to come. He will 
come, that is sure. It is merely a matter of time.’ 

“And meantime you must continue to play what there is 
to play?” 

“There is nothing else to do. 
public demands it. At least once they must hear every new 
work. They may not want to hear it again, but they must 
satisfy themselves. They will not take other people’s word 
for it, as to whether it is bad or good, the work of genius 
or incompetency. And so we play the moderns.” 

Sane common sense from a great conductor ! 


It is a clear duty and the 


PHILADELPHI A, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—For the second pair of concerts of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, given on October 14 and 15 with 
Fritz Reiner as guest conductor, a program had been ar- 
ranged which attracted an audience that filled every seat in 
the Academy of Music, with numberless disappointed ones 
outside who were unable to gain entrance. 

First of all, Josef Hofmann was the soloist, 
Saint-Saens’ Concerto No. 4 in C minor, 
symphony was the ever-beloved Fifth of 
Incidentally, the opening number was the 
anne Overture by Wolf-Ferrari, 
splendidly played. 

Three dances from the 
by DeFalla, 
and Final 
possessed 
rhythm. 

As to Hofmann’s playing of the Saint Saéns Concerto, 
one never can add much to the many plaudits which his 
playing always draws forth. His flawless technic, absolute 
ease, varying tones, and every other resource of the pianist 
are all in evidence, and the prolonged applause bespeaking 
the audience’s thorough enjoyment completes the picture. 

Mr. Reiner’s reading of the Fifth Symphony was de- 
cidedly individual and very interesting in parts. The 
familiar strains were enjoyable as always. This program 
was also repeated for the first Monday evening concert on 
October 17. 

On October 19 at the Zeckwer-Hahn Conservatory, a 
recital of interest was given by Emile Simon, one of the 
many good cellists from Holland, and a pupil of Casals. 
Mr. Simon, who has been engaged as a member of the 
faculty of the Zeckwer-Hahn School, had arranged a pro- 
gram unusually delightful as to variety and beauty. The 
opening number was the Sonata in F major by Benedetto 
Marcello. This was followed by the Sonata in G major by 
Jean-Baptiste Breval. Of the three movements of this 
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Allegro, Andante, and Rondo—the last two were particularly 
pleasing. Mr. Simon did some of the best work of the 
evening in the Andante, wherein he exhibited a tone of ex- 
quisite richness and beauty combined with all-round 
musicianship. Debussy’s En Bateau was another gem, 
beautifully rendered both by the soloist and his accom- 
panist, Julius Leefson (well known as a pianist and teacher). 
Sicilienne by Gabriel Faure, and Saint-Saéns’ Allegro 
Appassionato displayed other phases of Mr. Simon’s mastery 
of his instrument. Leon Boellmann’s Symphonic Variations 
closed the program delightfully, for they are unusually ap- 
pealing melodically and were very well done, calling forth 
spontaneous applause, which the artist richly deserved. 
The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company opened its 
season auspiciously on October 20 with an excellent per 
formance of La Gioconda. The members of the cast were 
uniformly good, including Clara Jacobo, Berta Levina, Ivan 
Steschenko, Mignon Sutorius, Ivan Dneproff (first appear- 
ance here), Chief Caupolican, and minor characters. 
Catherine Littlefield, premiere danseuse, and her corps de 
baliet gave an exquisite performance of the Dance of the 
Hours. Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted well. M. 


Music in Athens 


ATHENS, GREECE.—The symphony concert here will be 
given this season as heretofore at the Odeon. Recently, un- 
der poor conditions and under poor management, Samson 
and Delilah was given in the open air before an audience of 
10,000 people. Maestro Barone was at the conductor’s desk. 
Among the artists who won the favor of press and public 
were the tenor, Maestri; the Persi, and the mezzo- 
soprano, Clinova. 

A performance was also given before 25,000 spectators at 
the Stadium of Euripidus. Among the Americans here who 
are making names for themselves may be mentioned Melba 
Doff, who works assiduously at the Conservatory of Athens, 
under the guidance of Constantin Nicolay, formerly 
with the Manhattan Opera Company and more recently a 
member of the ¢ ‘hicago Opera Company, with which organi- 
zation the Greek singer remained for many seasons. 
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Paderewski’s Tour 

Paderewski returns to the United States following his 
most successful tour through Australia and New Zealand. 
The great statesman-pianist begins his 1928 American tour 
on January 3 and ends it in San Francisco on April 29. 
His New York appearance is scheduled for March 24 in 
Carnegie Hall. It was in 1922 that Paderewski returned 
to the concert stage after a long retirement during which 
he was absorbed in political activities. Since then he has 
made three American tours, all of which have met with 
tremendous enthusiasm and homage on the part of the pub- 
lic pe he appeared. He is known as “Paderewski 
the Great,”—not only because of his greatness as a musi- 
cian, but also because of his greatness as an individual. 


Goldsand Here in January 
Goldsand, pianist, will be in America 
extensive recital and concert tour after January 
which time he will tour Europe in concert. He 
a recital at Town Hall in January. 
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INVITATION 


x 


Invitations to dine with 
the Master Wardens and 
Court of Assistants of the 
Worshipful Company of 
Musicians in London are ac- 
corded only to the musical 
elect. No less a_ pianistic 
personage than Harold Bauer 
esteems the honor highly 
enough to cause him to send 
the invitation, a facsimile of 
which appears herewith, to 
his friends in . Americ a. 

Stationer’s Hall, where the 
banquet takes place, is to 
London what the Library of 
Congress is to Washington. 
The tone of the invitation, 
it will be noted, is more or 
less in the nature of a com- 
mand, and at the bottom is a 
reminder that prompt atten- 
dance is required. 

Mr. Bauer's ability as an 
after-dinner raconteur is well 
known to his many friends 
in New York, and it is safe 
to predict that the venerable 
company will find him just as 
worshipful as he will un- 
doubtedly find them. 
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KORNGOLD’S OPERA HAS 


MUSICAL COURIER 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 


Das Wunder der Heliane Fascinates Despite Old-I Old-Fashioned Means—A Fine Performance. 


HambBurG.—The world premiere here of Erich Korngold’s 
opera, Das Wunder der Heliane, was greeted with an almost 
unparalleled enthusiasm. It was a case where admiration 
was unanimous, even on the part of prejudiced listeners. 

The work itself is a contradictory affair which combines 
extraordinary mastery of the craft of opera-making with 
the use of old, out-grown materials. The libretto, based on 
an old mystery legend by Hans Miiller, has retained none 
of the naive delicacy and folk character of the original tale, 
as, for instance, operas by Kienzl, Bittner, d’Albert and 
Hindemith (in his Sancta Susanna) have done. Neither 

“versimo” nor the puppet play (commedia dell arte), nor 
the compromise between the two, such as is used by Krenek 
in his Jonny spielt auf, The Zwingburg and Eurydike, have 
attracted Korngold. 

Too Mucn TALENT 

For this work the young composer has chosen the medium 
with the greatest number of pitfalls, namely the grand 
opera of which Verdi and Meyerbeer have left us such 
numerous examples. Korngold has fallen a victim to his 
own astounding ability to set everything to music and has 
thus failed to condense the verbose text into a short, concise 
plot. 

The theme of this libretto is just one of the innumerable 
phases of guilty love and its solution, with the good and 
the wicked portrayed in sharp contrast as Wagner has done 
with Siegfried and Hagen. In simple language one might 
call it the story of a girl, her lover and her lover's mistress, 
material insufficient in itself to provide the thrilling climaxes 


essential to opera. These thrills are supplied, however, by 
Korngold’s dramatic instinct, in spite of the fact that musi- 
cally—and here the contradictory nature of the work is 
most apparent—he uses the language of twenty years ago. 
Not only does he ignore the development of the last two 
decades but makes no effort to bridge the gap. 

No PoLtypHony 

Korngold’s mastery of tonal effects, color and form 
enable him to make an uninteresting story interesting, al- 
though he discards the usual means of sustaining interest ; 
namely the contrast of recitatives with arias. Korngold’s 
score contains no arias, merely a sort of glorified recitative 
and, most extraordinary of all, no polyphony. Even the 
choruses are based on color rather than harmonic interest 
and they flow over unbroken major planes. All chords are 
strictly tonal but the free use of unrelated notes creates an 
unsteady, pseudo-impressionistic effect. 

In spite of these weaknesses the work has some wonderful 
moments. The trial scene, for instance, is the greatest of 
its kind since Meyerbeer. But unless Korngold changes his 
style of expression his amazing operatic talent will soon find 
itself unable to convev its me ssage to a world which has 
outgrown the means he employs. 

An imposing production of this opera was prepared by 
the director of the opera house, Leopold Sachse, and the 
general musical director, Egon Pollak, with the assistance 
of Heinz Daniel, the talented scenic artist. C. Gunther 
Rudolf Bockelmann, Maria Hussa and Sabine Kalter were 
the ideal interpreters of the leading roles. E. W. M. 





Wilhelm Bachaus’ Enormous Success 


again reaping one success 
Originally engaged for 


Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, is 
after another in South America. 


W ILHEL M B. ACH. AUS. 
(Upper photo) En Route for South America. From left to 
right, Wilhelm Bachaus, Toti dal Monte and Leboeuf on 
board the S. S. Giulio Cesare. (Lower photo) with Mrs. 
Wilhelm Bachaus, enjoying a stolen excursion between con- 
certs in Buenos Aires where Bachaus is breaking a record 
in pianistic popularity. 


thirty concerts, he played thirty-five before even going to 
Brazil where all signs point to no less than fifty appearances. 
Further invitations have had to be refused because of London 
activities, which commenced the end of October. Here 
Bachaus’ first recital will comprise an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram under the auspices of The Pianoforte Society. 


Program for Philadelphia Orchestra 


The Philadelphia Orchestra will give the first in its series 
of ten concerts in New York on Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 8, at Carnegie Hall. In the absence of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, the orchestra will be directed by Fritz Reiner, con- 
ducter of the Cincinnati Orchestra, who will conduct all of 
the concerts in Philadelphia and out of town until the New 
York appearance of January 3. The remaining concerts of 
the New York season will be under the leadership of Pierre 
Monteux, of the Concertgebouw of Amsterdam. Josef 
Hofmann will be the soloist at the concert of November 8. 
He will play the fourth concerto, in C minor, of Saint- 
Saéns. The orchestral numbers will consist of the suite, La 
Pisanella of Pizzetti, a scherzo by Aaron Copland, the Fire- 


works Music from the Orchestra Concerto No. 26, of Han- 


del, and the Fireworks of Stravinsky. 


MRS. COOLIDGE VISITS AMSTERDAM 


Interesting New Dutch Works—Ursula van Diemen Gives 
Recital. 

The Concertgebouw has re-opened its doors 

and distinguished gather- 


A MSTERDAM.- 
for the winter season, and a large 
ing assembled to greet the famous orchestra and Pierre 
Monteux, whose return has caused complete satisfaction to 
all music lovers. Brahms’ first symphony opened the pro- 
gram and Monteux, with his superior taste and sound 
musicianship, brought out all the shading and nuances of 
this beautiful work. At the close he was the recipient of a 
prolonged ovation and innumerable flowers. The following, 
and closing, number was Beethoven's violin concerto played 
by Thibaud. In speaking of this great violinist, we prefer 
to recall many of his previous performances of unsurpassed 
beauty—and to let it go at that. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, that great protectress 
of modern music, who at present is making a European tour, 
has also honored Amsterdam with a visit. Her passage here, 
as everywhere else, has been marked by important musical 
events. A musicale was organized for her, among other 
social gatherings, at the home of the composer, Mrs. Frensel 
Wegener. Here the latest works of several Dutch com- 
posers were presented. 

A sonatina for piano, by Ketting (a pupil of Willem 
Pijper) which was without pretension, but fresh and in- 
geniously constructed—above all it was short—was followed 
by some little pieces for clarinet and piano by Heil Frensel 
Wegener, whose name should be borne in mind. She is a 
young woman with original musical ideas of a decisive char- 
acter. With a little more experience she will doubtless pro- 
duce something remarkable. Several songs by Rudolph 
Mengelberg, had a great success. This composer likes best 
to express himself through the medium of the voice and he 
has already written a great number of songs, many of which 
are remarkably beautiful. 

A string quartet by Sem Dresden, played by the Holland 
string quartet, a sonata for violin and piano by Landré, 
junior, another pupil of Pijper, revealed great talent and a 
sonata for flute and piano by Pijper himself concluded the 
program. The last named work is not a great creation, but 
well made, spirited and drawn with bold lines. Pijper is 
the recognized master among the young Dutch composers 
today. It will be interesting to see how these various talents 
will develop and we are indebted to Mrs. Coolidge for hav- 
ing been able to pass them in review. 

Fine PLayinc By Pro ArTE QUARTET 

The following evening in the small hall of the Concert- 
gebouw Mrs. Coolidge presented various new works, and a 
host of artists to interpret them. A Theme and Variations 
for clarinet, piano, and string quartet by Beregowski re- 
vealed nothing particularly new either in form or harmony, 
although many parts were extremely grateful to the ear. 
This was largely due, however, to the excellent playing of 
the Pro Arte Quartet, E. Wagner and L. Cahngae playing 
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the piano and clarinet respectively. Trois Chansons Modé- 
casses for soprano, flute, cello and piano, by Ravel, were 
performed with the composer playing the piano with his 
usual delicate beauty, Hans Kindler the cello, M. Moyse 
the flute and Madeleine Grey performing the vocal part 
admirably with her rich, beautifully trained mezzo voice 
and a strong dramatic instinct. The songs themselves are 
mood paintings, colorful and emotional in their ap peal 

Primo Tempo, for cello and piano, by Malipiero, was 
perhaps the most interesting work of the evening and ap- 
peared to conte ain great difficulties, which, however, did not 
phase Hans Kindler nor Emma Liibbecke-Job, both of 
whom gave it a poetic and masterly reading. 

A trio. for flute, cello and piano by Pierné (the com- 
poser at the piano) ended the program and an enthusiastic 
audience refused to go home before Mrs. Coolidge had 
mounted the platform and bowed her acknowledgment. 

Ursula van Diemen, a young German soprano, gave a 
song recital upon which occasion she interpreted a number 
of well-known Lieder with excellent taste and a well- trained 
voice of beautiful quality. K 


Institute Cnet Announces Columbia 
University Concerts 


Four public concerts during the 
nounced by the orchestra of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music. One hundred students 
are included in the members hip of the orchestra. The con 
certs, which will be given in the McMillan Theater of 
Columbia University, will take place on February 22, with 
the full orchestra; March 9, with the Madrigal Choir and 
string orchestra; April 13, with the full orchestra; and 
with the full orchestra again at the commencement program 
for the Institute graduates on June 4. Willem Willeke will 
direct the orchestra again this year as last. 

_ Enrollment at the Institute has been completed and there 
is a capacity number of students. 


current season are an- 


Strauss to Conduct at La Scala 


NNA.—Richard Strauss will conduct a number of his 


works in Milan at the Scala this season. Amiong them will 
be the first Italian performance of The Legend of Joseph. 


2 
>. 





INTERESTING OPERA COMIQU E 





SEASON PROMISED FOR PARIS 


Novelties to Be Well Produced ‘Despite Poverty—de Falla’s Popularity. 


Paris.—The coming season at the Opéra Comique prom- 
ises to be interesting despite the lack of financial support 
from which all the state theaters in France are suffering. 

In the choice of new productions, the directors’ guiding 
principle has been to furnish variety in the character of the 
works. The first novelty will appear in December. It is 
to be Le Bon Roi Dagobert, a musical comedy in four acts, 
libretto by André Rivoire and music by Marcel Samuel- 
Rosseau, a composer of recognized standing. The conductor 
will be Louis Fourestier, who obtained the Prix de Rome 
this year for composition. He has been conducting in vari- 
ous theaters during the past summer but this will mark his 
debut in Paris. An especially brilliant cast has been selected, 
including Emma Luart, Féraldy, Charles Friant, and Roger 
Bourdin. Le Pauvre Matelot, a “complaint” in three acts, 
with its libretto by the whimsical Jean Cocteau and the 
music by Darius Milhaud, will be given the same evening. 
If authorship is any criterion, the piece should be novel 
and interesting. 

Angelo, a lyric drama in five acts, based on the work of 
Victor Hugo, will be produced in January. The librettist 
is the well known Charles Méré and the music is by Alfred 


Bruneau, still another of the recognized moderns. Albert 
Wolff will conduct and among the artists are such names 
as Yvonne Gall and Emma Luart. Every effort will be 
made to ensure good costuming and stage decorations. 
_ Manuel de Falla’s popularity in Paris is proved by the 
frequent evenings devoted exclusively to his compositions. 
One of these evenings will be given at the Opéra Comique, 
when La Vide Breve will be given, with Ninon Vallin sing- 
ing the leading part. The ballet El Amor Brujo, will also 
be given, and II Retablo del Maese Pedro will complete the 
evening’s program. To make the occasion worthy of the 
favored composer, the directors have asked Zuloaga, the 
celebrated — painter, to design the sets and the cos- 
tumes, and de Falla himself will undoubtedly participate in 
preparing the productions. 

number of revivals will be performed during the season 
including Resurrection, Mary Garden’s latest success: Bea- 
trice, by André Messager, which will have Albert W olff as 
conductor, La Tisseuse d’Orties, the work of Gustave Doret, 
a rising young composer, and Paul Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue. Suzanne Balguerie will appear in the part of 
Ariane. N. pE B 
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Scmnage Copland’s Sixth Lecture splash... . But it is more than shiny surface, and a cross 

evening, November 4, Aaron Copland will section reveals dark grains in the wood : - . he has in- 

a series of twelve lectures on The Evolu- troduced into jazz a spiritual content.” Mr. Goldberg also 

Mu at the New School for Social Re- @uotes from a leading Italian composer, a man of wide 

th takes -~ the New Counterpoint, illustrating  ©XPeTience as a conductor in Europe and the United States: 

he piano with music by Reger, Hindemith Mr. Copland knows what he wants to say and how to 

| six lectures in the course will be as 52 his is not only true of Mr. Copland as a com- 

Bloch Poser, but also as a theorist. Those who are privileged to 

listen to his lectures at the New School find themselves 

able to understand quite clearly the gradual and inevitable 
development of the new music from the music of the past. 


Gabriel Faure and Ernest 





BUSINESS MUSIC 


By Robert C. Shimmin 











Some time ago a rumor floated to us from Italy that 
Mussolini was determined to return Italian music and opera 
to the extremely high pedestal they once held. The eminent 
statesman believes there is much latent talent in the country 
and it is reported that to bring it out, he may declare an 
embargo on the spoken voice and cause all business and 
social affairs to be conducted in song. 

This idea might prove interesting to other countries besides 
Italy. If carried to excess it might prove monotonous in 
course of time, but for a limited period, or for a week or so 
each year, a time of real. music would prove refreshing and 
invigorating. 

Many novel effects would be-obtained in different walks 
of life and none more so than in that of the average ex- 
ecutive. His entrance into the office in the morning could 
be greeted by a burst of song from the staff, rising ensemble 
This would start the day off with a bang and could not 
help but bring the workers into closer touch with the ex- 
ecutive. 

Before the salesmen left for the firing line the Sales Man- 
ager CC nuld sing them an admonition in the red hot mamma 
styl le, while they could murmur in chorus the words of the 
old refrain: 

Will there be any Stars, 
Any Stars in my Crown 
When at Evening the 
Sun goeth down? 


The Credit Department would also have need of several 
{RON COPLAND appropriate numbers such as Tell Me the Old, Old, Story, 
set to new words perhaps, and Why Not To-night, as applied 

Schmitt, ussel_ (Post-Im to the payment of bills. 

irtok and Prokofic ff (Folk When the office boy was delayed on an important errand, 

arese (Orchestration); 16, the office manager could sing, Where Is My Wandering 

America (Antheil, Sessions, soy. 

23, Summary It is also possible that some of the customers might be 
minently on the program of — highly diverted by songs of a jocular nature If the 
house happens to be short of certain goods the sales repre- 
sentative could slap him on the back and perhaps take away 
disappointment by singing one verse of Yes, We Have 


nd within the last few 
plaved by the Beethoven 
nerally considered among the 

American composers. In a No Bananas 
urv, Isaac Goldberg said: If the customer is of a certain temperament and is al- 
vigor. sting and most on the point of making a decision, but whose feet 
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Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 





“A real revelation was Mme. del Campo, an aristo- 
cratic South American singer who possesses a voice of 


rare beauty.”—I/ Piccolo, Rome, Italy. 
Personal Representative 
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MARY MILLER MOUNT 


Coach and Concert Accompanist 
Teaching 


lt and involved accompani- 
were admirably played by Mary 
Mount, with fine discrimination 
the relative values of voices and 


paniment.’’—Piiulad¢ 1 Ledger 


Studios: 1742 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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’ _ ELEANOR SAWYER, 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Co., who is to sing in 
many European cities before returning to America. 











need slight warming, the salesman might hum in a low 
voice, Almost Persuaded. This might help to settle the 
question. 

The various incidents that occur daily in the life of the 
mercantile or manufacturing establishment could all be cap- 
italized into song. When the truckman arrives at the ware- 
house door he could be greeted by the receiving clerk with, 
Bring them in, (The next line “From the Ranks of Sin” 
might be delated in deference to the feelings of the truck 
man) or in case there was side-walk delivery this song 
could be changed, as it might lead to a little argument 

Also when the unpleasant task arose of summarily firing 
an employee, considerable sentiment might be injected by the 
singing of Tosti’s Good Bye. , 

When the shades of evening call a halt to the duties of the 
day and the secretary helps the boss into his fur-lined coat, 
how gratified 7 young ladies in the stenographic depart 
ment would be if he should sing Good Night Ladies as he 
passes out to his waiting limousine. 


Alfred Hurst Opens “New York Studio 


After an extended motor tour through England, Ireland 
and Scotland, Alfred Russell Hurst has returned to this 
country, and opened a new studio on East 61st Street, New 
York City. 

Mr. Hurst, a graduate of Allegheny College and the 
Cincinnati College of Music, where he studied the pian 
under Signor Albino Gorno, is a member of the Graduate 


ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 


Club of Harvard University. His work during the past 
year has been with the Horace Mann School for Girls in 
New York City, where he served in the capacity of In 
structor of Music. In addition to this work, he was con- 
nected with Teachers College, Columbia University, where 
he prepared for the degree of Master of Arts in Music 
Education. For the past few years he has been studying 
with Arthur Newstead at the Institute of Musical Art in 
New York City. 

Private instruction to beginners, as well as advanced 
students, is offered by Mr. Hurst, who is known for a 
patience and thoroughness in teaching developed by his 
long, intensive training and through his association with 
such artist-teachers as Signor Gorno and Mr. Newstead. 


Marie Sundelius on Tour 
Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan Opera soprano, left last 
week with The King’s Henchman Company, but in between 
appearances she will fill several important concerts. Mme. 
Sundelius will return to Ne w York the middle of December. 


Deniau Musical Daren in New Quarters 

The Deniau Musical Bureau, of which J. Deniau is the 
director, is now located in new quarters on West 70th 
street, New York. Mr. Deniau specializes in securing posi- 
tions for first class artists in churches and conservatories. 
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GUNSTER 


NEW YORK 


Town Hall, Oct. 19th 1927 


“FREDERICK GUNSTER WINS OVATION” 


(New York Herald Tribune) 


“GUNSTER SCORES IN SONG” 








NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: (Oct. 20, 
1927 ) 


“Frederick Gunster, tenor, heard last evening 
at Town Hall, ought to be a Rotarian if he has not 
already been ‘admitted. He radiates good fellow- 
ship more persistently from the concert stage than 
any recitalist observed in recent seasons. His 
manner is brisk, efficient, earnest and helpful. His 
diction is clear and enthusiastic. He gets the 
meaning of his song over. And he feels it keenly 
himself, beyond all doubt. 


“These are not bad qualifications for the pro- 
fession of music, however, especially when allied 
to as pleasing a voice as Mr. Gunster possesses. 
He sings readily, accurately, easily, with a mini- 
mum of roughness or straining. We read in a bio- 
graphical note upon the program that some of his 
early studies transpired in Munich, so it is not sur- 
prising that he has absorbed in that pleasant south- 
ern town some of the essentials of good lieder sing- 
ing. His Schubert group, and the following songs 
of Franz, Rubinstein, Strauss and Wolf disclosed 
this to decided advantage. An unusually large 
audience gave him constant evidences of enjoy- 
ment.” (M. W.) 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: (Oct. 20, 1927) 


“Frederick Gunster is a singer known and 
liked here and elsewhere by those who enjoy the 
rare experience of encountering a tenor who is 
also a musician. 

“Last evening at Town Hall, Mr. Gunster, in 
excellent voice, gave of his best art and won 
renewed favor with his subtle manipulation of 
tone, his intelligent interpretations, and the variety 
of his delivery.” (Leonard Liebling.) 


NEW YORK EVE. JOURNAL: (Oct. 20, 1927) 


“An exceptional voice and an unusually good 
technical equipment. 

“Beautiful tone and plenty of it, a scale with- 
out a break in it, singing that was easy and 
fluent. ” (Irving Weil.) 





? 


(New York American) 


“AN ARTIST OF CHARM” we york reregram, 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM: (Oct. 20, 1927) 


“One thing of which we can always be sure at 
any recital of Frederick Gunster’s is an exemplary 
program. His skill in assembling mastersongs 
approaches genius. Of course any singer ought to 
be capable of similar taste and judgment, but how 
many areP The list which this American tenor 
offered to a considerable and thoroughly appreci- 
ative audience at the Town Hall yesterday evening 
was delectable enough to spoil one for nine-tenths 
of the recital programs likely to be heard these 
coming months. 


“Much that he does furnishes an object lesson 
in the value of facile poise and urbane artistry. 


“Grieg, had he heard Mr. Gunster sing the 
adorable ‘A Vision’ and that abidingly great lyric, 
‘A Swan,’ might have whispered to the tenor (as 
Ibsen did to him on first listening to the ‘Peer 
Gynt’ music) ‘understood.’ 


“The last named song was, indeed, a consum- 
mate performance, which the audience quickly 
recognized and vainly tried to recapture. Mr. 
Gunster has made it convincingly his own. So 
long as this artist concertizes, the songs of Grieg 
will not lack their qualified champion.” (Herbert 
F.. Peyser.) 


NEW YORK TIMES: (Oct. 20, 1927) 


“He sang his songs with taste and musician- 
ship, with excellent diction and intelligent inter- 
pretation.” 


NEW YORK EVE. WORLD: (Oct. 20, 1927) 


“The melodious tenor of Frederick Gunster 
was heard last evening at Town Hall in a well- 
selected program. He has studied with a view tu 
recital work and was in excellent voice.” (J. B. O.) 


BROOKLYN TIMES: (Oct. 20, 1927) 


“An engaging personality, a voice that is easy 
to listen to, and interpretative ability of high rank.” 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ERICH KLEIBER DOMINATES BUENOS AIRES’ MUSIC SEASON 


Colon Theater 
i August 23 under the 
baton of Erich Kleiber, general music director of the Berlin 
Staatsoper, continues with unprecedented success. The press 
is unanimou according Kleiber a high place among con- 
conductors. As Caras y Caretas puts it, “Kleiber 

‘rity as an artist in his concerts this 


He is one of the m alented ever to visit our 


The ason of sy hony concerts at the 
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through 
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instructor 
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I temperament a 
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asion 
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great 
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absolute 


Kleiber’s best interpretations and one which we had the 
opportunity to applaud last year. Interpreting Strauss, Klei- 
ber is famous, a virtuoso, intelligent and brilliant.” (El 
Diario Espafiol). “Wagner, like Beethoven, has in Kleiber 
an extraordinary interpreter. It would be difficult to excel 
Kleiber’s versions of the two genii” (Ultima Hora). “In 
the composition of Ugarte, De Mi Tierra, Kleiber revealed 
the versatility of his baton and his musical comprehension 
of the work of the Argentine master” (La Vanguardia). 
“The applause of the audience was so great last night that 
Kleiber was obliged to repeat the Polca number of the II 
Suite of Stravinsky. Don Juan was vigorous and brilliant” 
(El Telegrafo). 

The 
that at 
tiva of 


August 23 was so great 
Comision Direc- 
contract tor next 


the first concert on 
its close Kleiber received from the 
the Teatro Colon an offer of a 
year, at terms far in excess of his present honorarium. 
Doctor Alvear, President of Argentine Republic, who is a 
constant visitor of the symphony concerts, received the con- 
ductor and assured him of his enthusiastic admiration. The 
Colon management reports that the subscription this season 
showed an increase of over 50,000 pesos over last year, and 
that the nightly box office rece ipts ereatly exceeded those of 
last season 


success of 


Interesting Recitals at Peabody Conservatory 
1 Friday recitals of the 
usic of Baltimore for the com- 


announcement afternoon 


“May So- 


prano, gave one of her 


Peterson, 
recitals at 
Aeolian Hall. 


charm in her voice and 


too rare 


There is 


style in her art.” 








Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aecolian-Vocalion Records 
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branches of music, as well as 
that have taken rank with some of the foremost in the world 
The Flonzaley Quartet is well known to the Baltimore pub 
lic, but the Musical Art Quartet will be heard there for the 
first time this winte Mabel Garrison, Baltimore’s own 
prima donna, gaining splendid recognition, will 
open the series 28. Julia Claussen, mezzo-so 
prano of the Metr Ce mpany, will be remem 
her exc Ae nt formance of Azucena in Il Trova 
given Metropolitan john Company 
ason. Another that will be remembered is 
\lexander Kipnis, who sang the role of King Mark i in the per 
formance of Tristan < Isolde, when given by the Chi 
Civic Opera Company at the Lyric last year. Suc 
Thibaud, French violinist ; Myra Hess, 
Ic seph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, are we 
their previous per 
he Baltimore public the 
l artists who for a number 
of reputation. They 
are Heinrich Schh , bi f » Berlin State Opera; 
Vladimir yee Evsei Beloussoff, cellist 
Mr. Rand local musicians, however, and 
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BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


1451 Broadway 
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Frank Gittelson, Heinrich Schlusnus, Alexander Sklarevski, 
Beatrice Harrison, Alfredo Oswald, Joseph Szigeti, Myra 
Hess, Pasquale Tallarico, Harriet van Emden, Louis Robert, 
Yelly d’Aranyi, Vladimir Horowitz, Jacques Thibaud, Musi- 
cal Art Quartet, Alexander Kipnis, Austin Conradi, Julia 
Claussen, Charles Cooper and Ip vsei Beloussoff. 


Maia Bang Back heen Europe 

Maia Bang, violinist and teacher, erstwhile assistant to 
Leopold Auer, and author of an internationally known 
method of violin playing which is based upon the Auer 
method, returned from Europe recently with a glowing ac- 
count of her experiences. Among these were performances 
in London of the Casals, Thibaud and Cortot trio, which 
impressed Mme. Bang as about the most extraordinary ex- 
ample of perfect chamber music playing it was ever her 
pleasure to listen to. She says that this trio is so popular 
in London that there was a line standing outside the hall 
for hours before the concert waiting for ‘admission. Mme. 
Bang is especially enthusiastic about the beautiful tone of 
the trio. 

Mme. Bang was equally enthusiastic about her visit to 
Frankfurt’s music exhibition. She was thrilled by seeing 
the works in the actual handwriting of the great masters, 
such as Bach’s Chaconne, Mendelssohn's concerto, Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole, and many others. Mme. Bang was 
also decidedly impressed by the wonder of Professor Thur- 
mann’s discoveries in the control of sound by electrical in- 
duction. These discoveries have already been briefly de- 
scribed in the MusicaL Courter. The mechanical working 
of it, as described by Mme. Bang, associates it with the 
radio, and she says that the apparatus can be used in 
connection with the radio receiving apparatus. The method 
appears to consist of the production of an inductive zone, 
which is silent until heterodyne waves are set up by inter- 
posing some capacity absorbing element between the planes. 
Thus, when Prof. Thurmann places his hand in the magnetic 
zone, a tone is produced, which Mme. Bang says resembles 
somewhat that of a violin. The height of the tone can be 
controlled by the position of the hand, and it is possible to 
play melodies on the instrument with cor effect. 

Paris, Mme. Bang met with circumstances not quite 
so auspicious. In the museums there found valuable 
violins, such as Sarasate’s stradivartas, buried under glass 
and unused. Not only that, but these instruments 
were worm eaten, and were simply Mme. 
Bang, going to ruin 

Maia Bang is now back at work, and although she 
oughly enjoyed her trip abroad, is glad to be home 


Walter Obert F Plays in Cleveland 

r Obert, pianist recently gave an interesting program 

High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and according to one 
critic “The close attention and hearty applause of the pupils 
showed they deeply appreciated every number. In comment- 
ing on the recital, the school paper, West High, stated that 
‘The program opened with a Polonaise by the Polish pianist, 
Moszkowski. The Two Larks of hetizky was played 
with beautiful touch and tone that makes us think that Mr. 
Obert studied with this most famous piano teacher when he 
was abroad. The Rigoletto Paraphrase of Liszt was the 
big number of the program and Mr. Obert played it as a 
real artist only can play it. The number that the pupils are 
all familiar with and love, The Minuet by Paderewski, was 
beautifully done, and the Brahms arrangement of an old 
dance form, the gavotte, by Gluck closed the program in a 
quiet sort of way that was very pleasing.” 
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Burnerdene Mason Scores 

On September 12, oe Mason, 
contralto and artist-pupil of Wilson Lamb, 
ored vocal teacher of East Orange, N. J., gave a joint re 
cital in conjunction with Ruth Treadwell Holmes, lyric so- 
prano, with Lillian Coleman Waldon as accompanist, at the 
Waugh Methodist Episcopal Church, Cambridge, Md. A 
special orchestra was engaged for the occasion. 

Miss Mason sang some very interesting selections, and 
her fine quality of voice and intelligent singing upheld the 
splendid reputation she has attained in the musical profes- 
a vocalist of considerable merit. Miss Holmes and 
the orchestra contributed toward making the delightful 
program complete. 


Eddy Brown’s 
The subscription series of six 
to be given by the Eddy 


colored dramatic 
well known col 


$10nN aS 


in Subscription Series 
Thursday Morning Con- 
certs to be Brown String Quartet will 
take place in the ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New 
_ on November 17, December 15, January 12, February 

March 8 and April 5. It is announced that distinguished 
soloist and composers will assist at these concerts. 


Quartet 
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AERBEAT WHTREROT UON 


Distinguished Musician, Educator and President of 


CHICAGO MIUSICAL COLLEGE 


WINTER AND SPRING TOUR 


In response to urgent requests from former pupils and teachers who cannot 
come to Chicago during the season, Mr. Witherspoon will visit the follow- 
ing cities the dates named. He will hear these old friends and their pupils 
sing and play with the idea of helping them in their work. 


Decemeer 5S... Cel. ee SS SH Lee Moe. 
December 6 and7 . . . . . Tulsa, Oklahoma 
December 8 . . . . . . Kansas City, Mo. 
December9 . ... . i . SE Josepha; Mo. 
December 10 . . . . . +. Des Moines, Iowa 
February 23. . . .  . ~~ +Battle Creek, Michigan 
March 5 and6 . . . «i. Dallas, Texas 
March > - we ee le! Ba fee 
March i te oe 4 ke re 
March .o #e ) 4 ope Si Ai eee 
March oe 2) a eae ew Se ae 
March 10... . . . . + Beaumont, Texas 
March 11 and 12 . . . Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
March 13 and 14 . . . . ~~ Fort Worth, Texas 
March 15. . . . . +. Wichita Falls, Texas 
March 16. . . . . +. ~~. ~~ =Amarillo, Texas 
March 17 . . . =. + . Oklahoma City, Okla. 
April 13. . . . . +... Indianapolis, Ind. 


A limited number of examinations, auditions and lessons will be arranged 
at each place. Advance reservations of appointments necessary. Lectures 
will be given in several cities. 

CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
70 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Il. 
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OCTOBER 24 


Beethoven Association 
Association gave its first concert of this 
Hall on October 24 with the usual group 
artists and with the usual enthusiasm on 
audience. The artists, taking them in the 
their names appeared on the program, were 
Quartet, Dusolina Giannini, Frank 
Friedberg, and the program consisted 
Schumann and Brahms songs, and 
violin, viola, cello and piano. 
to hear the Hart House Quartet play, 
t plays such music as Beethoven made 
] 1, more than any other composer, 
od just how far the string quar- 
its excursion towards the fuller tone 
rchestra. He did not fall into the 
later years of giving the quartet music 
and weightier combination 
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Geza de kKresz, Milton Blackstone, Harry Adaskin 
Boris Hambourg—each singly an artist on his own in- 
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they are having quite as happy a time as is their audience. 
The same impression was carried over into the Schumann 
quartet in which Carl Friedberg took part. These pages of 
exquisite romantic beauty were made to glow with a warm, 
delicate fantasy that was typically Schumannesque. It is 
needless to say that, technically, the performances were ir- 
reproachable. There was a smoothness and an evenness 
about them than would have held the attention even had 
there been an absence of those other things that make music 
worth while. 

3etween the two chamber music works Giannini sang 
Schumann and Brahms songs in the way that she has made 
familiar through her numerous successes. Her lovely voice, 
as mellow as a contralto in the lower register and soaring 
up into the heights with bell-like clarity and purity, is used 
by her with a dramatic intensity that is rare indeed. She 
finds things to do and to say with these classic songs that 
carry one back to the fever of creation—as Goethe called 
it—that must have been felt by their composers at the mo- 
ments when they were conceived. 

Giannini is not histrionic in concert, whatever she may 
be in opera. She never forgets the limitation of the con- 
cert stage or the usages of good taste. What she does 
she does with her voice alone. And with her voice alone 
she does some extraordinary things. She conveys a mes- 
sage to her audience that carries with it not only the full 
meaning of the music but the full meaning, with all of its 
implications, of the text as well. Any composer would 
feel honored as well as delighted to be interpreted by 
Giannini. . wae : 

Frank La Forge was her accompanist, and it is quite 
needless to say that his accompaniments were more than 
adequate. With complete knowledge as well as long ex- 
perience, he throws himself into his task and executes it in 
full sympathy with the singer. 

There was a large audience and, as already said, much 
enthusiasm, and it is impossible to close these remarks with- 
out mentioning, not for the first time, the importance of 
this Beethoven Association in American musical art. The 
association brings together on each of its programs such 
artists as it would be impossible—because unprofitable—to 
bring together under any ordinary conditions. In other 
words, under ordinary conditions the combined fees of the 
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artists engaged would absorb any possible profit from the 
ticket sale unless the price of tickets were raised to a pro- 
hibitive figure. 

it is curious to note at this time that the association 
originated in a desire of certain well known artists to play 
the sort of music they would like to play without bowing 
to the supposed taste of the public. Results seem to have 
shown that the taste of the public is not quite so bad as was 
supposed. Certainly the public which attends concerts of 
the Beethoven Association shows its delight in the music 
given in no uncertain manner. 


Francis Macmillen 


Francis Macmillen fully lived up to his enviable reputa- 
tion in a recital given at Carnegie Hall on October 24. 
The violinist’s musical sympathies are broad, both modern 
music and the older classics appearing on his program. 
He proved equally at home in either field. His technic is 
fluent and virile and this was admirably shown in the 
pizzicato marking the beginning of the allegretto movement 
of the Goldmark concerto in A minor, which is a stern test 
of musicianship. Mr. Macmillen’s program began with the 
allegro movement of the Bach concerto in E major, in which 
the violinist was always in good taste. His evident sym- 
pathy for the work was shown in a spirited rendition of the 
Respighi number, Autumnal Poem, a composition which ap 
proaches the conventional form more nearly than many 
other works of this composer. The quickly changing moods 
of this tone-poem gave the artist opportunity to display his 
versatility and tonal range. Throughout this rather lengthy 
bit, the artist not once approached the trite and common 
place. The balance of Mr. Macmillen’s recital consisted of 
two numbers* by Lili Boulanger (Nocturne and Cortege), 
and the cheerful Habanera of Ravel. A good sized audience 


attended and gave a generous measure of applaus¢ 


OCTOBER 25 


Doris Niles 

Seldom does one see as versatile an artist and as diversi- 
fied a program of dances as that presented at Carnegie Hall 
on October 25 by Doris Niles and her company. Thert 
were four suites in all, the first an Interpretative Suite, 
followed by the Classical Suite, the Character Suite, and 
closing with the In Granada Suite. 

Of the first suite, Saint-Joan stood out as the most 
ambitious of the group. This dance depicted various phases 
of the life of the famous Normandy maid, the fire 
being particularly effective. Doris Niles featured in 
number, assisted by Ruth Flynn, Nina Polsley and 
Triesault. 

Miss Niles further appeared to advantage in the 
suite, in which she passed lightly from The 
Madame Du Sarry, and from Madame Du 
classic toe dancer in Southern Roses, done to a Strauss 
waltz—the most delightful and artistically pleasing number 
on the program. Cornelia Niles also appeared on the pro 
gram, a more quiet, restrained and technically exact expo 
nent of the dance. Three youthful dancers—Nina Polsley, 
Sophia Delze, and Ruth Flynn—did some very effective 
group numbers with a fair amount of skill and unison 

The Cherry Tree Fete opened the third suite—a charming 
Japanese number, followed by more dances of Asiatic char- 
acter, A Proverb of India, The Chinese San and Umbrella, 
and Turque Intime. 

The most colorful and animated moments of the program 
were those devoted to the Spanish dances, in which the 
dancers were ably accompanied by the Rondalla Usandizaga 
Troubadours. The musical accompaniments to the 
were played by an orchestra under the direction of 
Horst, with Archibald Sessions as organist. 
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Dyla Josetti 


The debut of Dyla Josetti, pianist, took place in Town 
Hall on October 25. Miss Josetti, who hails from Brazil 
and has to her credit the encomiums of her compatriots, is 
a youthful performer of charm and her playing is imbued 
with the vigor and freshness one would expect from talent 
in the early twenties. The artist is destined to make a 
name for herself as she has a keen musical understanding, 
a flexible technic and seemingly unlimited power. Further- 
more, she has poise and assurance and a natural tendency 
for the brilliant type of interpretation. Her program com- 
prised the Bach-Tausig toccata, a Gluck-Saint-Saens ballet, 
some Chopin, with the Fantasie op. 49 the most important 
feature, Schumann’s Carneval, numbers by Albeniz, de 
Falla, Goossens, and several encores which included pieces 
by Gluck. Miss Josetti has a keen appreciation for the 
different styles and schools, and rounds out the interest of 
her performances by making this factor a medium for the 
display of many and various moods. She was heard by 
an appreciative and responsive audience distinguished by 
the presence of the Brazilian Consul and many of Miss 
Josetti’s countrymen. 

Frances Nash 

Frances Nash, one of the most satisfying of American 
pianists, gave a recital at Town Hall on October 25. Her 
program was not only unusual, but of unusual interest. In- 
stead of the ordinary groups of classic numbers with a 
sprinkling of Chopin, she played MacDowell, Myaskowsky, 
Prokofieff, Schumann, and Albeniz. Her one number from 
the older classics was Schumann’s Faschingsschwank Aus 
Wien. 

Hearing Miss Nash play MacDowell’s Sonata Eroica, one 
cannot but wonder that this magnificent work is not heard 
more often. It certainly offered Miss Nash an opportunity 
for the display of yd vivid imagination, and quite as cer- 
tainly delighted the large audience which gathered at Town 
Hall to greet the pianist after an absence of several years. 

Following MacDowell, Miss Nash played Myaskowsky’s 
Bizarreries and two numbers by Prokofieff—his Vision 
Fugitive and Marche. All three of these are wonderfully 
effective pieces, though also wonderfully strange. They 
seemed, however, to suit the pianist’s mood, which would 
appear to delight in fairy tales, and the audience gave them 
and the player a warm reception. At the end of the pro- 
gram were three pieces by Albeniz: El Puerto, Evocation, 
and El Albacin, into which Miss Nash put all of her rich 
warmth of temperament and masterful technic, giving them 
just what one expects to find in the music of modern 
Spain. Between these groups Miss Nash played Schumann’s 
Faschingsschwank Aus Wien, which was suddenly dis- 
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covered to be not imaginative at all, but rather dull and dry 
as compared with MacDowell and the moderns. Even Miss 
Nash's brilliant performance could not make it sound any- 
thing but old-fashioned as compared with the other works 
on her program. 

Miss Nash throughout her program was vigorously ap- 
plauded and the audience remained at the end to hear a 
number of encores. 


OCTOBER 26 
Richard Crooks 


Youth conquers all, someone once said, and apparently it 
does. Richard Crooks, fresh from his triumphs in Europe, 
where he was hailed by the German press as “a young Amer- 
ican with a God-given voice,” arrived in New York on Octo- 
ber 25, had one rehearsal with his new accompanist, Celius 
Dougherty (a genius), and then went on the Carnegie Hall 
stage the next night to delight an almost capacity audience 
with his beautiful singing of a well arranged program. 

There is something quite stirring about the career of 
young Richard Crooks. He now has been before the public 
but four years, but he has forged ahead until he has attained 
a first line position among tenors. Last summer in Ger- 
many he tried his voice in opera and scored a brilliant suc- 
cess. He will probably enter the operatic field in America 
at no very distant date. 

For the first half of his recital at Carnegie Hall on Octo- 
ber 26 Mr. Crooks used his beautiful organ with discretion, 
never letting it out to its full volume, but pleasing the ear 
with a smoothly flowing tone of exquisite quality and ease 
of production. If he seemed to use the mezza voce a little 
too frequently, at least it excited admiration. Only once 
during the evening did he resort to falsetto; his head tones 
are generally full and of true quality, with but a slight 
tendency to spread. Yet such faults are minor and are over- 
balanced by the marks on the credit side of his artistic 
ledger. 

The singer opened with the recitative and aria from Acis 
and Galatea, Handel, Would You Gain the Tender Creature, 
Love Sounds the Alarm. Here his style was commendable ; 
his tone clear and melting in its loveliness. He next gave 
two German groups, including such gems as Mir Traumte 
von einem Konigskind, by Trunk; O Komm im Traum, by 
Liszt, and Standchen and Zueignung, by Strauss. In these 
songs his German diction was excellent and his style good. 
The English group, while lacking in variety of style, was 
well received by the audience which clamored for encore 
after encore. This group contained a first time perform- 
ance of the aria from Lilly Strickland’s The Shulamite Maid. 
And last, but not least, must be mentioned two operatic arias 

Le Reve from Manon, Massenet, given with great purity 
and beauty of tone and finesse of style, and the Recondita 
Armonia from Tosca, in which opera the tenor made his 
debut in Germany. 

All in all the evening was one of unalloyed pleasure, and 
the polished art of this brilliant young singer was an object 
lesson to the many singers and teachers in the audience. 


Felix Salmond and Richard Hageman 

Three sonatas for piano and cello would seem to be rather 
heavy fare for one musical repast; yet such a program (or 
was it the lure of Felix Salmond and his cello?) attracted 
a large and appreciative audience to Town Hall on October 
26. 

Together with Richard Hageman, well known conductor, 
composer, vocal coach and accompanist, the distinguished 
English cellist played the E Minor Sonata of Brahms, op. 
38, a sonata in one movement by Jean Huré, and that jewel 
of chamber music, Beethoven's Sonata in A major. The 
Huré number was played by Mr. Salmond at his New York 
debut five years ago. While not significant when heard to- 
gether with such masterpieces as the Brahms and Beethoven 
works, it is sufficiently interesting and effective to merit at- 
tention, and gave the cellist ample opportunity for the dis- 
play of his delightiul finish, velvety tone and interesting 
phrasing. Mr. Salmond is a chamber musician par excellence. 
With him the playing of this type of music seems to be 
essentially a labor of love; he performs everything from 
memory and with an insight, authority, technical perfection 
and charm that are practically unique. 

Mr. Hageman partnered the cellist in a musicianly and 
worthy manner. A musician of large experience and ver- 
satility, he possesses also a pianistic equipment which was 
adequate to the task in hand. His coOperation permitted an 
ensemble that was excellent throughout, and a proper tonal 
balance between the two instruments. The evening’s high 
lights were attained in the charming Allegretto quasi menu- 
etto of the Brahms sonata and the serenely beautiful firs? 
movement of the Beethoven sonata. 


Socrate Barozzi 

Socrate Barozzi gave a violin recital at Town Hall on 
October 26. He was assisted by Walter Golde, who played 
with him the Brahms sonata in D minor and accompanied 
him in the other works on the program. It is needless to 
say that Mr. Golde’s art added materially to the enjoyment 
of the afternoon. In addition to playing the Brahms sonata, 
Mr. Barozzi offered the Mendelssohn concerto and pieces by 
Desplanes, Albeniz-Kreisler, Wieniawski, Pugnani, Debussy, 
Schubert, Chopin and De Falla-Kreisler. He is an artist 
of fine attainments, possessing a beautiful tone, comprehen- 
sive and brilliant technic, and a style and manner that are 
always effective. He and Mr. Golde were both cordially 
received and added a number of encores to the program. 


OCTOBER 27 


Russian Symphonic Choir 

A group of twenty red-coated Russians, known as the 
Russian Symphonic Choir, and led by Basile Kibalchich, 
conductor, again sang before a large and friendly audience 
in Town Hall on October 27. The word “friendly” is used 
because one noticed an appreciable number of co-patriots 
present, who were no more enthusiastic, however, than the 
rest of the audience over the excellent program offered by 
the choir. The concert this year surpassed former ones in 
preciseness of attack and unity of effect. The choir sings 
as one instrument, artfully manipulated by Mr. Kibalchich. 

Of the three suites, the third, or folk song group, was 
particularly interesting. This numbered songs by Leontovich 
and Liadov, with several arrangements of folk tunes by 
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Basile Kibalchich. 
Soldier Marching Song, 


The Song of the Volga Boatmen and 
by the men’s chorus only, were 
thoroughly delightful. The quality of the men’s voices is 
remarkable for its sweetness and strength of tone. Solo 
parts were taken by Mr. Slepuchkin, Mme. Shlikevitch and 
Mr. Korolevitch, all of them singers of ability. 

The program opened with sacred songs, of which Credo, 
by Gretchaninoff (alto solo by Mlle. E. Stetzenko), and 
Lvovsky’s Lord Have Mercy, rich in chiaroscuro, were par- 
ticularly enjoyable. Mr. Kibalchich is an artist in tonal 
shading ; his religious songs are given with an éclat one could 
hardly expect. Other numbers in this group were the Glori- 
fication of the Virgin (Serbian Church), Chant de Cherubins 
(Glinka), La Douce Lumiere (Kastals ky ), and the Sea of 
Life ( Archangelsky). 

The ever-recurring (programatically speaking) Prelude in 

> sharp minor, by Rachmaninoff, which opened the second 
ra. classical) group of the program, had a unique arrange- 
ment by Mr. Kibalchich. For such a highly ambitious vocal 
effort, the results fell little short of the desired effect. 
Levitzki’s Gavotte, another arrangement of Kibalchich’s, was 
a pleasing bit, followed by Rimsky-Korsakoff’s The Tartar 
Captives, based on the old Greek scale. Another song of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, together with those of Tchesnokoff, 
Taneyeff and Zolotareff, made up the balance of this group. 

Much can be said in praise of the Russian Symphonic 
Choir as well as Mr. Kibalchich, who contributes in no small 
measure to the success of the organization. U Inaccompanied 
singing is a truer, simpler, more independent form of vocal 
art than any other. There is nothing of the eclectic in it— 
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it can only build upon itself and from itself. It is a singular 
fact that the programs presenting this type of music go back 
to primitive folk songs and early church chants for the major 
part of their context. Few modern song composers write for 
unaccompanied chorus, which fact one is inclined to regret 
when listening to such an organization as the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Cherubini’s Overture to The Water Carrier auspiciously 
opened the Philharmonic Society’s concert at Carnegie Hall 
on October 27. This was followed by Dopper’s Gothic 
Chaconne, a composition of high worth, but a trifle lengthy. 
A Negro Rhapsody by Rubin Goldmark completed the first 
part of the program, and here is a composition well deserv- 
ing to remain in the regular repertory of any symphony or- 
chestra. It was beautifully played by Mr. Mengelberg and 
his men, and made a deep impression on the listeners, who 
rapturously applauded conductor, orchestra and composer ; 
the last named was obliged to bow repeatedly from his box. 
The second part of the program was made up solely of 
Brahms’ first symphony in C minor. Mengelberg gave the 
work a poetic and forceful interpretation, and at its con- 
clusion the audience showed its appreciation by loud and 
prolonged applause. 

Jean Knowlton 

Something of a novel program was given on October 27 

by Jean Knowlton in Steinway Hall, when she presented 
(Continued on page 20) 
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The management takes special pride in announcing that HAMLET will be 
presented this season for the first time since the days of Hammerstein with the 
greatest baritone of all ages, Titta Ruffo. 
premier in this city of the Russian opera KOVANCHINA of Maestro Modest 
Moussorgsky, the author of Boris Godunoff, on March 21, 1928. 


Luigi Raybaut, Stage Director. 


Another feature will be the American 

















SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


N. Y.—The Syracuse musical season opened 
recital at the Mizpah Auditorium by a young Syra- 
Henrietta Schumann. Over 1,500 persons ap- 
plauded Schumann's playing. The young woman has 
the technical equipment of a piano virtuoso, and in the mod- 
showed a musical talent of great sensibility. 
In selections by Rameau and Beethoven her interpretations 

immature and illogical. Perhaps this is to be expected 

eighteen-year-old pianist. Nevertheless, Miss Schu- 

with further study and thought, gives promise of be- 
an exceptionally fine artist. 
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being broadcast over WFBL, WGY, WHAM, and WMAK, 
on alternate Wednesday evenings from 7:30 to 8:30. 
Among the former College of Fine Arts students who are 
making careers for themselves are three singers who are 
now in the public eye—and ear: Richard Bonelli, who has 
just been re-engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
on a three-year contract calling for appearances in ten prin- 
cipal baritone roles; Hallie Stiles, appearing in principal 
soprano roles in five operas at the Opera Comique in Paris; 
and Charlotte Snyder, who has just been promoted to the 
prima donna soprano part in the Chicago presentation of the 
Desert Song. These three singers received the first four 
years of their voice training in the College of Fine Arts 
under instructors still members of the voice faculty. M. B. 


Niemack “a Rarely Gifted Young Artist” 
Following a successful debut recital in Town Hall, New 


York, Ilse Niemack spent the entire season of 1922-23 in 


ILSE NIEMACK 


Europe, where she won unusually fine press tributes follow- 
ing her appearances in concert, recital and as soloist with 
some of the leading symphony orchestras there. It was the 
opinion of the London Morning Post that “She was born 
to be a violinst,” and the verdict of the London Daily Tele- 
aph was that “She has the stuff that violinists are made 
German critics were equally enthusiastic in their 
praise, the reviewer for the Berlin International Music 
Reform Zeitschrift stating that, “she has a claim to a place 
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in the tront ranks.” In glancing through a large batch of 
these foreign press notices one cannot help but notice the 
unanimity with which the critics commented on the beauty 
of Miss Niemack’s tone, using such phrases as “delightful 
quality of tone,” “big, satisf ying tone,” “mellow, sympathetic 
tone, etc. 

Miss Niemack also has so many splendid press notices 
which she has received since her return to America that 
it would be impossible at this time to quote from more than 
a few of them Not only has she been praised as a 
violinist but also her compositions for the violin have been 
highly rated. A. H. M. noted in the Boston Evening Tran- 
script that “One felt oneself carried along with Miss Nie- 
mack, easily, without effort, without wanting to resist, or 
take exception. Passage work she plays with fluency and 
ease. Her bow is always under good control in all manner 
of bowing. Harmonics last evening were a pure delight. 
As a composer Miss Niemack interests one quite as much 
as in her violin playing. Be the piece On the Drava, Scherzo, 
Barcarolle, it was in every piece, a compelling little mood- 
picture....There was much of poetry, of genuine heart- 
felt musical feeling in these little pieces, such as no plan- 
ning, or correcting, or revising teacher could ever put there. 
The barcarolle especially is a little gem, saturated with its 
mood-content. 

Following an appearance in Chicago, Herman Devries 
declared that a is a rarely gifted young artist,’ and 
a recital in New York inspired the critic of the New York 
American to w rite that “She is a gifted, brilliant and enter- 
prising musician. 

One of Miss Niemack’s recent engagements was in St. 
Paul, at which time N. B. Abbott commended her highly in 
a long review of the recital, stating among other things that 
the program was of a high standard and was played with 
fine sentiment. In mentioning the violinist’s own sonata, 
Mr. Abbott declared that it was Ree short of extra- 
ordinary and that the thematic material was distinguished. 
Another recent appearance was in Chicago on October 24. 
Miss Niemack’s forthcoming engagements include a New 
York recital and an appearance as soloist with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra in Dayton, Ohio, on November 28. 


Hempel ‘Toerked Abenail 


A cable dispatch from Hamburg, Germany, reports the 
first concert of a two months’ tour by Frieda Hempel as one 
of the important events of the musical season large 
audience greeted Miss Hempel, who had not sung in Germany 
for a number of years, with the enthusiasm accorded only 
the greatest favorites of the concert stage. She was re- 
called so many times, according to an American in the audi- 
ence, all count of the number was lost. The report also 
stated that the warmth of the reception so delighted Miss 
Hempel that she added to her already splendid program 
many songs that have not been heard in Germany, especially 
folk songs of American and England. 

Following Hamburg, the tour will include Berlin, Frank- 
fort, Budapest and London. In the latter city she is booked 
for two recitals in Queens’ Hall. Miss Hempel will sail 
for New York November 16, and open her American tour 


1 Boston, December 17 
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“A CONCERT or RARE BEAUTY” 


—NEW YORK MORNING WORLD, NOV. 25, 1927 
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| Steinway Ha!l Concert Management Packard Building Baldwin 
Accompanist New York ARTHUR JUDSON Philadel phia Piano 
: =.» ary : i ac a 
THE NEW YORK TIMES SAYS: THE NEW YORK EVENING TELEGRAM SAYS: 
“Maemillen played with breadth, freedom, full toned mel- “Maemillen’s tone was lustrous and unruffled. His style 
ody, and a wizardry, that his hearers followed with achieved a notable sweep and the technical mechanism 
delight. proved responsive and dependable. Macmillen’s down 
THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE SAYS: bow staccato alone might easily have stirred the envy of 
“Macmillen’s recital demonstrated once more to _ his more than one violinist. Macmillen seems to have struck 
numerous admirers that here is a violinist rapidly finding his gait, to which certainly the enthusiasm of a large gath- 
his way to the front ranks of concert artists. His public ering warmly testified.” 
grows yearly. The gathering last evening was conspicu- ; INE SAYS. 
ously marked by that quality known as ‘brilliant.’ So was THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE SAYS: 


Muacmillen’s playing. He is a complete master, sincere “Maemillen has a tone of the finest, poised ease, and « 
and intelligent.” sense of beauty that is personal and complete. He has 


- 5 3 established himself as one of the reasons why these United 
THE NEW YORK MORNING WORLD SAYS: : States do not need to look abroad for their violinists.” 
“Macmillen took his bow in hand and out of the air came 
(Respighi’s Autumnal Poem) spirits, fauns, and a melan- THE CHICAGO HERALD EXAMINER SAYS: 
choly Pan, the vision of which lingered long after blither “Macmillen’s playing has all the virtues of the fine violin- 
tunes had drawn the program to a close. The limpid, istic art to commend it—tone, virtuosity, spirit, and an 
lovely aria brought out the full suavity of his tone and his attractive, unhackneyed program.” 


exquisite style. It was a concert of rare beauty.” fe i ia 
. é THE CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN SAYS: 
THE NEW YORK EVENING SUN SAYS: “Macmillen is a superlatively fine artist indeed. The 


“Macmillen possesses a warm, singing tone and a richness Ade ’ : ~ ; cae ee 
: f . >see » Adagio alone (Brahms’ D Minor Sonata) would give him 
-e the higher pee that eos or. pleasant to hear. His the right to our unbiased admiration. Such tone, such pro- 
caainian Taaane Friese Pa well grounded. musical found musical comprehension, are only witnessed at the 
performances of the chosen.” 
THE NEW YORK EVENING POST SAYS: = eee riK oe 
“Francis Macmillen must have been well pleased when he THE CHICAGO EV ENING JOURNAL SAYS: 
beheld the large, enthusiastic and brilliant audience that “Maemillen’s execution was brilliant. His tone was melt- 
greeted him. He well deserved the ovation tendered him. ing, lovely, and of exquisite beauty. 
Es dis concerto (Goldner nA Msjoc) Macnilen die’ © THE CHICAGO EVENING POST SAYS: 
f ; ions of an . a me 4 
: ral ’ Sa gies ar “Macmillen’s playing was romantic in feeling. The melodic 
— -" Autumnal Poem’ by Respighi was exquisitely line and warmth of tone and the decorations were added 
played. with grace.” 
THE NEW YORK EVENING WORLD SAYS: , 
“Macmillen was at his best and the applause from a capac- THE CHICAGO EVENING NEWS SAYS: 
ity house was nothing short of tumultuous. Few wielders “Francis Macmillen has forged to the front row among the 
of the bow have won so ardent a following. He played celebrated players. He disclosed a facile and brilliant 
with delightful tone and sympathy which revealed the full technical equipment, a tone which has quality, and there 
powers of the artist. He gave a masterful rendition of were musicianship, imagination and poetic conception in 
the Allegro from the Bach E Major Concerto.” his performance.” 





Ralph Angell 
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Europa Rediviva: Impressions of Paris, Vienna, 
Rome and Frankfurt 


End of the Invader’s Rule in Paris—Russian Ballet’s Influence Dying—The Schénbergians—Frankfurt Festival a Failure—In Rome and Venice 
By LAZARE SAMINSKY 


al life, so badly shaken, dry and misled songs and exquisite lady; Dr. Erwin Stein, conductor and The idea of having on the program music of every coun- 
ques” during the sad years of 1921-1925, is ardent exponent of the Schénberg doctrine; Egon Wellecz try affiliated with the international society, however back- 
ning now its old glamour. The great and Paul Pisk, the well known composers and writers; ward and musically provincial that country may be, is an 
yarticularly Paris and Berlin, are most Professor Eugene Steinhoff, eminent sculptor of the Aus- absurd one. The program of the Festival contained any 
ly 1 ning the position of musical lawgivers. trian State Academy, and Mrs. Steinhoff, the charming number of watery and antediluvian symphonic and choral 
But what traordinary changes! young musicologist, niece of Edouard Herriot, late Prime works coming from ancient remote kingdoms and new re- 
Paris, for years imprisoned by the Russian ballet, by Minister of France—all of them leaders of the modern publics. Among them even the worst of the real novelties 
imposters of radical dye, by musical “Flaneurs” and hang- music movement in Vienna. seemed ay eg me and pointed. 
ers-on, nfu obs, this same Paris watches now with Their conversation convinced me that that strain of intel Among the best pieces of the Festival were Alban Berg's 
haughty look the passing of its old masters lectualism and doctrine which so firmly gripped the Schin- Kammerconcerto for the violin, piano, and wind instrument 
The twentieth ar cascats of the Russian ballet season ‘bergians in the past had grown much weaker of late because and Copland’s Music for the Theatre, both heard in New 
fell into rusty waters of oblivion amidst the same indiffer- of the fading of the “absolute music” doctrine and return York before. In these two works, so different spiritually 
ence—not even disillusionment—as did that new dry fruit of opera and emotionalism. I found the stern cerebralism and racially, it was interesting to observe the same sharp 
of Stravinsky’s engineering, his opera in Latin, Oedipus of the Schénbergians much enlivened. One composer ad intellectualism and complex city temperament. And what 
mirably representing his emotional element is Paul Pisk, 
whose string quartet, songs with orchestra, and violin sonata 
were recently performed at various music festivals at 
Vienna, Salzburg, etc. Dr. Pisk’s music is of a robust 
nature and yet loses nothing of the sophistication and stern 
logic of the Schonberg school. 
THE Frankrurt Festival 
The Frankfurt Festival, or rather its music, proved to 
be a shocking disappointment. This shock was softened 
only by the generous hospitality and marvelous receptions 
given to us as guests of the dear old city of Frankfurt at 
the Romer, the ancient palace of the German-Roman em- 


DR. PAUL PISK, 
anized, Ne . eminent Viennese writer 
and unas 
a juxtaposition with the Janack concertina for piano and 
small orchestra with its rustic vitality and clumsiness, its 
gram of frank triviality undisguised by modern tricks! 


oncerts > } . : 
¢ I asked Alban Berg why he underlaid his concerto with 
such elaborate arithmetic and formal calculations. To which 
oe eae he answered, “Ja dass ist doch Spielerei!” A game! Pity 
creato % 1 sona’ 
- Shen by bw that such a creator of human charm and strong emotional 
onores ) yweorges 
Son g nature as the author of Wozzek, should spend a world of 
Equateur, by Be- 17 ARE { "Vv ; ; SgpnenAN ag eee : 
Ther ' . LAZARE SAMINSKY, intellect and will power on “a game Among other pieces 
core lave I . . . ] 7 7 i j } 
ea author and composer, whose Third Symphony is to be playe of the festival the seventh suite of Joseph Hauer, music of 
ence of the French . , .o Ls z , Z @ : 
y the New Yor/ Symphe ny Orchestra this week. a strong and personal temperament, - is too doctrinaire and 
too manifestly originated in Schénberg’s Five Orchestra 
perors, and also by the admirable International Music Ex- Pieces. 
who sits by the win hibitions. There the German organizing genius and thor- Rela Bartok’ 
~ ° . ° e > « de ( Ss 
The grim and de- oughness presented us with a complete picture of modern 
hildren certainly do not look music industry, history of instruments, modern music pub- 
wanda f +} e rnc 4 - 4 Y ; , fc are ~ to 
window of the international lishing, history of opera scenery, etc. "ce ; 
cg - as pane eet P : concerto, a brilliant piece, very well constructec es 
i The Frankfurt Festival’s failure lies not only in a decid- elint commonpl: aR I Comeinis T d ; ig > find. Kin 
¢ a . « ast uovo aqesco § ~ ~e y 
» be accused later edly bad and loose choice of works, but even more in the | ; } pier ee oe 
t . ; ’ : : Javid is uneven and too long, but fresh and colorful, par- 
‘umb to the gracious inability to make it a congress of those actively interested 1 : . ’ 
: Se ' 1 ; b fens nota ticularly in the first part. It is to be regretted that the 
Viennese musical and social in modern music, composers, writers, and performers. This : :P pe ees hae 
} : 1 : A gifted Claud Delvincourt was represented by his early stage 
ection of the International gathering could have been made a great stimulus for the - Aiites a St... . : . 
: C aoa eee music, Offrande a Siva. In concert it seemed too long and 
whose concert I was in- creators of today As it is now, these festivals gather a a : =e : ’ 
oie J We 3 y disjointed. 1 was sorry not to have heard Copland’s work 
ight to meet in friendly very small number of important composers, a few more nents) § , icant 4 yO 
. ; y - gee under Harmati, but I left the Festival before the end. The 
ng Alban Berg, the author of representatives of the national branches of I. S. C. M., and F , ; 
performers were excellent. Wihelm Furtwangler, who re- 
ceived a great ovation, needs no introduction. Unfortu- 


cious and 


new piano concerto is another echo of 
Stravinsky’s Noces; the young Russian Mossolov's String 
Quartet is well built and individual. Ernest Toch’s piano 


opera, Wozzek; the elegant throngs of luke-warm travellers and hangers-on who gladden 
ninent writer on music: Mme. the box office but kill any festive feeling and communion 
excellent singer of modern of musicians. (Continued on page 36) 





Great Success Achieved by 


MALKIN T 


MANFRED (Pianist), JACQUES (Violinist), JOSEPH (Cellist) 
TOWN HALL, October 6th 
PRESS EXCERPTS, Friday, October 7, 1927 
wnes, New York arch 23rd, 1927—“‘*AN EXCELLENT ENSEMBLE, performance which indic ated keen appreciation Tschaikowsky’s Trio was DELIGHTFULLY 
RIZED BY 1 [USICIANSHIP.” rendered, the pianist especially ADORNING the harmonic background of the compositon.” 

F 7 T " S os o> meatatn ,] ’ = . Richard .L Stokes, Evening World—“It proved to be a work IMPRESSIVE and THROB 
ota World Te OES One ee ee ee BINGLY INTENSE, with a slow movement of EERIE POETRY. A FIERY SINCERITY 
DINGLY th MUCH PASSION and Vii xOR. In the P'schaikowsky T 10 the RANG FROM E 7 MEASURE; and it was the life-force of the music itself and not a 
e seer ULARLY AT HOME Their technical DEI T'NESS eft a will to originali The three MAL KINS opened the program with a MAGISTERIAL performance 
SHIMMER to some of the pid anecdotes in the music and their INGRATIATING of the Trio in A minor.” 

‘ 1 justice to the br I'schaikowskian tunes.” Staats-Zeitung (Translation) —*MALKIN TRIO, FAMOUS Chamber-music organization, with 
ehliz . ® American “The WV <IN TRIO plz i tl duin by Bloct their HIGHLY ARTISTIC playing to a LARGE and DISTINGUISHED audience, compelled 
I {ALKI Ly played the {Juintet Be E ALL ABSORBING ATTENTION. The composition was played by the MALKINS ‘oak te 

UTMOST CARE and DEVOTION, é a | a STORM of APPLAUSE for the composer and the 

MOST RE MARKABLE INTERPRETE -RS. The variations from the Tschaikowsky Trio were 


Leonard I P V ew 
IILSING ARDOR e prograr yened with a SPIRITED and technically EFFEC 
mat f{ Tschaik ky EBULLIENT FINALE 
the musicians, there was a SOUL in their performed with MAGIC BEAUTY. 


Next Concert: Town Hall, Tuesday Evening, December 27, at 8:30 
Malkin Trio is under the exclusive management of Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
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MAURICE RAVEL 


The great French composer-pianist, whose 

name and compositions are known through- 

out the world, has selected for his first 
American Tour Season 1927-1928 
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Garden Party in “Great House” 
f standing engagements of the late sum- 
chanteuse and children’s entertainer, of 
given in the garden of the 
Economy, Pa., when she entertained for a 
Ambridge and nearby towns. 


counts that 


VORRIS 


intact, with a lovely lily pool in 
beautiful trees, with graveled 
; »s and perennials planted there 
by former occupants of the “House” in “Economite” days. 
1 this community was thriving and its quaint charm was 
heig! made to restore both house 

keep it as nearly as it used to be i 

owing commercial activities right 


remains quite 
the center It is filled with 


walks underneath, and shrul 


Nas beet 


as 1S 


he invited guests listened to Mrs. Mor- 
ibout under the trees; the day was ideal 
to duplicate 


Mrs. Morris 


MUSICAL COURIER 


presented her numbers in her usually colorful costumes and 
with musical setting and accompaniments by Walter Poyntz, 
also of Pittsburgh, at the piano, which for the time had 
been taken into the garden. It was truly an al fresco per- 
formance and the artists’ numbers were eminently suited to 
their setting. The hostesses of the occasion had further 
carried the garden idea to artistic completion by hanging 
their favors on the boughs of the trees, from which the 
guests picked the dainty trifles. 

Those who know its history will remember that John 
Duss, one of the best bandmasters of his time, was a mem- 
ber and the band leader of this community and when it 
was dissolving tried to hold the fragments together. He 
lived in the “Great House” and made heroic efforts to keep 
it from being dismantled That it is in its present state of 
preservation is largely due to his efforts. 


E. A. Haesener a Busy Teacher 

FE. A. Haesener, teacher of voice and choral conductor, 
of Erie, Pa., is in the midst of a busy season. A student 
of noted European teachers such as Heinrich Feinhaus, Rus- 
sian baritone; the late Karl Scheidemantel of the Dresden 
Opera; Alexander Heinemann, lieder singer, and Siegfried 
Ochs, Mr. Haesener possesses a musical background which 
has made him a successful teacher. James Woodside, bari- 
tone, who is now under the guidance of Frederick Haywood, 
New York teacher, received his early training with Mr. 
Haesener and gives him much credit for his present success. 
\ number of worth while voices at present under Mr. 
Haesener’s guidance are Josephine Stoltze, dramatic so- 
prano, who has been much encouraged by artists of the oper- 
atic and concert stage; Clara Hoffstetter, lyric soprano, 
possessor of a voice of lovely quality above the average; 
Marguerite Kochenderfer, dramatic soprano, supervisor of 
music in the Erie schools; Gertrude Dillon, soprano, soloist 
at the First Unitarian Church; Viola Livingston, mezzo- 
soprano, soloist and director of music at St. Luke’s Evangeli- 
cal Church and head of the Progressive Studio, where she 
teaches voice and piano; Esther Vicks, coloratura soprano; 
Florence Stroup, soprano, and Lois Johnson Schilling, con- 
tralto. Mr. Haesener plans to give several recitals in Erie 
this winter. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at the 
Fox Philadelphia Theater the week of October 10, and the 
following week sang in Washington. Ann Balthy, colora- 
tura soprano, is engaged for a forthcoming Schwab & Man 
del production. Mary Leila Patterson, lyric soprano, one of 
the special singers in the Circus Princess, has been made 
understudy of the prima donna role, and will play the mati- 
nees. Ruth Russell Matlock, coloratura soprano, is engaged 
for a seven weeks’ tour of the Publix Theaters. Clementine 
Rigeau, coloratura soprano, is engaged for the new Ziegfeld 
production, The Show Boat. Eleanor Standish has joined 
the eight Liebling Singers in the Circus Princess. All the 
above are pupils of Estelle Liebling. 
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NORAH DREWETT DE KRESZ 


SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL, NOV. 6th 


“It was a real treat to hear two skilled musicians, who have 
devoted the years of their musical life together in the study 
and interpretation of the sonata form, give not only an 
intelligent and scholarly reading but also a beautiful exam- 
ple of complete accord between two instruments.” 


Recital Management 


GEZA DE KRESZ 


Violin 


Piano 


AT GUILD THEATER 


The New York Sun, Oct. 24, 1927. 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Steinway Hall, 
113 W. 57th St., New York 


BALDWIN PIANO 
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Chicago to Hear Brachocki for First Time 

Alexander Brachocki, pianist, has been engaged for a 
concert in Chicago at the Goodman Theater on Sunday after- 
noon, November 6, under the local management of Rachel 
B. Kinsolving. With this concert Mr. Brachocki will make 
his initial bow to a Chicago audience, and if past records 


ALEXANDER BRACHOCKI 


can be relied upon, he will be hailed there as he has been 
wherever he has appeared. 

Before beginning his tour, Mr. Brachocki will give a 
recital in New York at the John Golden Theater on Sunday 
afternoon, November 13, and will return for a second ap 
pearance in the same theater on February 5. 

The program for the first New York recital 
numbers by Bach, Scarlatti, Gluck-Saint-Saéns, 
Scriabine, Copland, Faure, Albeniz and Chopin. 


includes 
I Jebussy 


Earle Laros Heard in Stroudsburg 

Earle Laros, pianist, opened his season earlier than usual 
by giving a recital at the Teachers College at Stroudsburg, 
Pa., on September 30. This was the artist’s second appear- 
ance at the school, and on this occasion was presented by 
Paul Beck, head of the music department. The large audi 
torium was crowded to capacity by the students and faculty 
and friends. Mr. Laros’ program consisted of three groups 
of numbers representing the different schools of music, and 
from the attention and applause it was hard to 
preference. A Bach number vied with Gruenber’s modern 
Jazz-Berries. Encores were demanded and the pianist was 
applauded to the echo. Mr. Laros will soon appear on the 
same program at the Lackenau School in Philadelphia, and 
ist with the Easton Orchestra, of which he 
ductor, in the Bach double concerto for two pianos in con 
junction with Ruth Becker of Bethlehem. Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle will conduct this number 


€ he ywse a 


as soloist is con 


Else Harthan Arendt Called Ideal Bach Singer 

A justly popular soprano is Else Harthan Arendt, whose 
beauty of voice and charm of personality endear her to audi- 
ences wherever she sings. During the winter season Mme. 
Arendt is much in demand for oratorio and concert work 
and during the spring her time is completely taken up with 
festival engagements. Her last spring tour included appear- 
ances at the Spartanburg (S. C.) Music Festival; at Colum- 
ia ss. (> argon, mM. A Amarillo, Tex.; Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Iola, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo., and Waterloo, Ia. 

In speaking of her appearance at Columbia, the Record 
critic said that her singing was “careful and crystal pure” 
and called “this lovely bird-like soprano the ideal Bach 
singer.” That she sings “with animation and dulcetness”’ is 
the opinion of the Spartanburg Herald. The Journal of the 
same city states that “she sings with an evident desire to 
please and puts her best into every number with a will and 
control that carries her far.” 


La Forge-Berumen Studios 

Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, was heard as accom- 
panist to Margaret Matzenauer on October 9 over station 
WEAF during the Atwater Kent hour. On October 16, 
Mr. La Forge accompanied Dusolina Giannini in her Boston, 
Mass., recital, and he also played for her in Carnegie Hall 
on October 24. On October 20, Mr. La Forge was at the 
piano for Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, in Town Hall. He 
will be heard on numerous occasions in the near future and 
among them might be mentioned the recital with Hulda 
Lashanska in Carnegie Hall on November 14. ; 

Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and pedagogue, has resumed his 
teaching in the La Forge-Bertimen Studios after a six weeks 
vacation spent in Germany and France. Mr. Bertmen will 
be heard in Carnegie Hall on December 13. 


Busy Fall for Szigeti 

Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, who is coming tu 
America next month for his third tour of this country, has 
been having a busy fall season in Europe, as his list of 
bookings will testify. On September 28 and 30 he gave 
concerts in Odessa, and from October 2 to 22 he ful- 
filled eleven engagements in Kieff, Moscow, Nischi, Now- 
gorod, Charkoff, Riga and Berlin. The violinist has been 
engaged as soloist for the third consecutive season with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and will play the 
Prokofieff concerto, which was given its world premiere 
performance at the Prague International Society for Con- 
temporary Music Festival in 1924 by Fritz Reiner and Mr. 
Szigeti. 
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Moods of French Songs. 


Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, 
gave a recital last night in the Town 
Hall, her first appearance in this 
city since her local debut a year ago. 
Her singing last night showed her 
to be a mature artist endowed with 


study and wide experience. She has 
a@ cl.arming stage presence, a gen- 
uine flair for dramatic effect, enun- 
ciates her texts clearly, and shows 
perception and command of style. 
Her voice in its lower and middle 
registers, when she sings with re- 
straint, and notably in piano and 
mezzo-voce phrases, is well placed, 
of lovely quality and velvety smooth- 
ness, although in achieving her dra- 
matic effects in fuller tone it became 
shrill and hard. 

Her program opened with a group 
of four songs of Richard Strauss, 
the third of which, ‘‘Heimkehr,’’ she 
sang with beauty of tone and emo- 
tional effectiveness. In the recita- 
tive and air from ‘‘Fidelio,”’ ‘‘Absch- 
eulicher, wo eilst du hin?’’ Mrs. Mol- 
ter sang with authority and obvious 
knowledge of the traditional style of 


Beethoven’s music, though here 
again forcing marred the dramatic 
flights of the aria. She was at her 
best in the quieter moods of the 
roup of French songs of Coquard, 
eorges, Ferrari and_ Fourdrain 
which followed. ‘‘La Pluie’ and 
‘‘Nuages’’ of Georges especially, were 
finely interpreted and sung with ex- 
cellent intonation and clear diction. 
Her program ended with two Eng- 
lish groups in lighter, vein. 
Motter provided excellent piano ac 
companiments. 


0) 





natural gifts of a high order which | 
have been developed by intelligent | 








A SINGER 


WHO 


can REALLY SING”’ 


WARREN S. SMITH in the BOSTON POST 





CRITICAL REVIEWS 


OF 


ISABEL RICHARDSON 





MOLTER 


IN 


NEW YORK, TOWN HALL, OCTOBER 14th 


AND 


BOSTON, JORDAN HALL, OCTOBER 20th 


PHILIP HALE 
IN THE 


ISABEL R. MOLTER SINGS. | BOSTON HERALD— 


Soprano at Her Best in the Quieter | 


OCT. 21, 1927 


ISABEL MOLTER 
GIVES RECITAL 


AUDIENCE IN JORDAN| 


HALL APPRECIATIVE | 


-_— —___ 


Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, 
with Harold Molter, accompanist, gave 
a recital last night in Jordan hall. 

It was a great pleasure to hear Co- 
quard’s music to Xavierde Maistre’s 
verses again, and Mme. Molter saig it 
superbly, running the gamut of cino- 
tion from tender love-longing to fiery 
denunciation and the spirit of revenge. 
A good many years ago this song was 
frequently heard in recitals. No one 
within our recollection has so fully 
grasped its meaning and given it such 
eloquent expression as Mme. Moiici. 

Now Mme. Molter’s voice has not only 
been admirably schooled, and the voice 
itself has pure lyric quality. When the 
upper tones are not forced, she inter- 
prets with an understanding that is 
rarely found. What profit voice ard 
technical proficiency if they are not sub- 
ject to brain and soul? That Mme. 
Molter sings with nuances of sentiment 
that do not fritter away the general ef- 
fect, destroy the prevailing thought ot 
poet and composer, nor anticipate tne 
climax; that she can be dramatic with- 
out sacrificing to beauty of phrase; that 
she can move her hearers by a subtle, 
sustained appeal—all this was shown 


by her interpretation of the first and 


second groups alone. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


S. E. MACMILLEN 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 








RECITALS 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE says: 
“Molter proved to be an intelligent, expressive artist, showing 
she could appreciate the moods of her songs and set forth shades 
of feeling. She was excellent.” 

THE NEW YORK AMERICAN says: 
“Molter added another leaf to the laurels gained last y« 
readings were an cloquent reflection of an intelligent an 
hending musician.” 

THE NEW YORK EVENING TELEGRAM says: 
“There is real pleasure to be had in Mme. Molter’s ministrations 
She has voice, schooling, and a certain engaging distinction, besides 
being agreeably at home in a variety of styles. Her adventures 
in Beethoven's formidable Scena disclosed unexpected and dra 
matic means,” 

THE NEW YORK EVENING WORLD says: 
“Mme. Molter possesses a clear, true and charming soprano, 
ously trained and seriously employed, with a half-voice of silken 


that 
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compre 


seri- 


sottness. 

THE NEW YORK EVENING SUN says: 

“Mme. Molter claims serious consideration as a song interpreter, 
who has authoritative command of style and the dignity and poise 
of stage presence to give value to her vocal efforts. In the great 
air of Beethoven, she furnished a convincing display of heroic 
style.” 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR’S New York Reviewer says: 
“Mme. Molter is a highly accomplished singer. She is upholding 
the dignity of the song recital with the best of them. American, 
French and and German songs can be sure of authenticity when 
Mme. Molter presents herself upon the platform.” 

THE BOSTON EVENING AMERICAN says: 

“A finer song recital will probably not be given in Boston in 
months. Her singing displayed artistry of the highest type 
Listening to her Strauss songs, one felt that Mme. Molter had all 
the virtues of the celebrated lieder singers, which was strengthened 
by her performance of Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio.’ She has a remark 
able gift of interpretation, a sense of style almost incredible.” 

THE BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT says: 

“Mme. Molter displayed her soft voice and unique interpretative 
stvle to a large audience at Jordan Hall. One could not desi 
more easily sounded or more sweetly flowing tones. Her pitch is 
always accurate and her voice glides along the lines of melody 
without noticeable effort. Her pronunciation of English 
exquisite.” 

THE BOSTON GLOBE says: 

“Mme. Molter displayed her soft voice and unique interpretative 
musical intelligence. She is NOT one of those singers who merel\ 
sing the notes. She conveys to her hearers the spirit of each piece 
Mme. Molter’s voice is a soprano of volume and intensity. 
plainly pleased her many hearers.” 
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gs. Some were in French, others in early 
] ly ancient airs arranged for voice and piano by 
Nin that also had viola and viola d’amour obbligatos. 
Ih gs arranged by Fran k Bibb, who was the of- 
t of the evening, were truly colorful and a 
compost rs formally 

owed 

»f sonority and 


h 
oll 
range which she 
fit many moods. As she 
present, her gifts collaborate in 
artist who is genuinely serious in 
ence attended the recital and feted 
remembered her with floral tributes. 
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entire register, and it was employed to excellent advantage 
throughout. He avoided the pitfall of over sentimentalism 
mto which another capable singer might easily have 
fallen. The high lights of his recital were Schumann's 
Der Hidalgo, the eternally popular O Sleep, from Handel's 
almost forgotten opera, Semele, and lyrics of Hugo Wolf, 
Weingartner, and Edward Moritz. The Moritz number, 
the pensive Uber Allen Gipfein ist Ruh, called for great 
vocal control, being almost whispered, and sounding as an 
illusive throbbing strain of music. It was an astounding 
proof of his purity of tone and the audience by its applause 
recognized it as such. Mr. Kirchhoff generously repeated 
this number. By way of graceful acknowledgment to his 
accompanist Richard Hageman, Mr. Kirchhoff sang Hage- 
man’s Happiness, a whimsical little song but filled with 
dithculties for the singer. Songs by Richard Strauss, Max 
Reger, Charles Edward Horn, and Lohengrin’s Narrative 
were also included on the formal program. In this last 
role, Mr. Kirchhoff was treading on familiar ground and 
performed excellently. Rather boldly after his strenuous 
program, Mr. Kirchhoff essayed the laughing song from 
Pagliacci, which gave him an opportunity to display the 
almost baritone quality of his lower register. He received 
a genuine ovation. Mr. Hageman accompanied the artist 
throughout with good taste and meticulous attention to 
detail. 


less 


Bruce Simonds 

Bruce Simonds, pianist and professor of music at Yale 
University, gave a recital at Town Hall, October 29. Mr. 
Simonds impressed his audience with his customary mastery 
of technic, and rendered his program with academic thor- 
oughness enlivened by sparkling finesse. major 
Toccata in three movements opened the program and was 
followed by Franck’s Prelude and Aria rhe second part 
included the Stepan Valse tausse, Dohnanyi’s Ruralia Hun- 
garica, and Sur L’etang, le soir, by De Severac, and the 
Paganini-Brahms variations enabled Mr. Simonds to dis- 
play a variety of mood and brought an interested response 
from his audience. The recital concluded with a Chopin 
group, of which the three Etudes were a real technical 
achievement 
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OCTOBER 30 


Vernon Williams 

Memories of long ago stirred many 
second recital of Vernon Williams, tenor, one of the 
sons of the greatly beloved tenor, Evan Williams; 
pearance, at Town Hall, October 30, 
in the artist's style and vocal control 
Haydn’s Spirit Song excelled other 
liked immensely his singing of the It 
Il Riva, litthe known songs. In_ pi 
Chansons (Pierne) and (Arensky) were 
models of repose and chaste expression; indeed, it was in 
interpretations that tenor Williams excelled. The 
Handel's Semplicetto showed splendid 
dramatic instinct came to the fore in 
Warmly expressive was Brahms’ 
two encores added, Frank 
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New York Symphony: 

The Sunday concert of the New 
chestra with Fritz Busch 
Matzenauer as soloist, attracte 
Temple The main orchestral numbers on_ the 
namely the Symphonic Variations by Dvorak and Schu 
mann’s Fourth Symphony, were played at a previous con 
cert, and hence do not call for additional comment. An 
early overture by Berlioz, entitled Le Corsair, was inter 
esting chiefly for the reason that it is seldom performed 
It shows th ‘geen imical and instrumental innovations which 
later omposer’s most important legacy to music; 
and it  Slltional testimony on his short-comings 
as a melodist. 

Mme. Matzenauer was at her 
mighty good. All the richness of voice, the fine musical in- 
telligence and the dramatic fervor which distinguish this 
admriable artist, were in the Ah Perfido aria from 
Fidelio and Voce di donna from La Gioconda. The orches- 
tral accompaniments to the arias were done by Mr. Busch 
and his players in a manner that left little, if anything, to 
he desired 


vecame the 
also gives 


very best—and that is 


evidence 


Josef Lhevinne 
Joset Lhevinne attracted a host of 
Hall on October 30, who greeted the 
his presentation of a program which comprised twelve 
Chopin numbers, two by Medtner, and two by Liszt. The 
Chopin was exquisite, done with the deftness which encom- 
passes a complete mastery of his instrument and unlimited 
ability as to power both in diminutiveness and strength of 
tone quality. In whatever manner the artist plays there is 
always present a beauty of sound, a clarity and ease of 
production and a deft technic, which with the innate artistry 
of the pianist makes of Lhevinne the great artist that he is 
Medtner is considered the Russian Brahms. Both in the 
Matinata and Primavera there seemed to be littl 
resemblance to the German genius. The compositions are 
of a light quality with a pleasing melodic flow logically 
developed. Those who like Liszt's type of music must have 
found in Lhevinne’s interpretation and handling of Robert 
le Diable an excellent medium for indulging their pleasure 
This was followed by the favorite Liebestraum which the 
pianist gave as an and which he plaved on the 
piano that belonged to fifty years ago. Even on the 
old tinny instrument, showed that he is a master 
tonal art. 
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greeted 
30 tells 


audience which 
Hall on October 
phrases, of his inherent 
programs have the 


The characteristically 
Reimald Werrenrath at 
better than would set and prosy 
artistry and good musicianship. His 
happy quality of holding one or two choice surprises; and 
when he sings them one quite the same little thrill 
that comes when a dusty shelf in an old book shop holds a 
first edition of Barrie or Shel ol A song written by Robert 
Louis Stevenson was one of Mr. Werrenrath’s surprises on 
this occasion; Over the sea to Skye is its name. Drifting 
and plaintive, yet bravely optimistic is Stevenson’s com- 
position; and it has a rare worth as well as an unusual in- 
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terest. The audience was quite prepared for Deems Taylor’s 
The City of Joy, a cycle with words written by Charles 
Hanson Towne, who has a deft touch, and a priceless gift 
of making gray pictures good to look at, and dingy streets 
suit his poetry. Werrenrath sang each picturesque hit with 
charm and sympathy, making the City of Joy a lovely place. 

Lieder, conventional Handel and Bach airs, and the 
inevitable group of the best of our American and English 
songs were there, and the old favorites, Duna, Fuzzy Wuzzy, 
Smilin’ Through, The Road to Mandalay, and a host of 
others. He gave besides, a recitation of a choice thing, 
Princess of the Morning. It was one of his unlisted 
surprises. 

Friends of Music 

The opening concert of the Society of the Friends of 
Music was devoted entirely to a performance of Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis. This gigantic tone poem of the great 
master is heard only too rarely. It is full of beauty and 
grandeur, which were brought out last Sunday in full meas- 
ure under the guidance of Artur Bodanzky, whose concep- 
tion of the music was masterly throughout. To give an 
adequate representation of this stupendous work requires 
first of all a chorus of unusual vocal resources and musical 
ability; this applies principally to the sopranos and_ten- 
ors, who have to surmount extraordinary difficulties. 

The demands made by the score on the voice are almost 
out of all reason. Sustained passages in the high register 
with attacks on particularly difficult tones, as in the Kyrie 
and Credo, are so frequent that one wonders how human 
throats can stand the strain. 

It was due the untiring labors of Stephen Townsend, ably 
assisted by Mr. Reddick, that the chorus carried out the in- 
tentions of the master in every detail. The enunciation was 
clear throughout, and the intonation almost flawless, which 
is saying very much considering the difficult phrases which 
have to be sung, especially by the sopranos. The dynamic 
shadings were perfect throughout in all voices. It was 
some of the best chorus work heard here in a long while. 

The soloists have a hard road to travel, especially the 
soprano and tenor. Ethyl Hayden has a beautiful voice of 
true lyric quality. She is an excellent musician, and just 
suited for this music, which she sang in true artistic style 
and with much inner feeling. Richard Crooks did well in 
interpreting the difficult passages of the tenor part. His 
voice is of just the right texture and he made the very most 
of his opportunities. 

The alto part was well sung by Marion Telva, who at 
times became a little operatic, which marred things, as she 
thus stepped out of the frame of the picture. Alexander 
Kipnis has a sonorous bass voice of fine quality, and did full 
justice to his part; unfortunately the contains very 
little of prominence for the 

The whole made a profound impression upon the large 
audience present; it is a distinct achievement for the So- 
ciety to have presented such a notable performance of Bee- 
thoven’s masterpiece. It should be vet oftener, as often 
as Bach’s B minor Mass. 

Beethoven, in this highly inspired product of his genius, 
seems to pour out his innermost feelings in his struggles to 
find the Truth; and the despair brought about by his deaf 
ness, and his resignation to the inevitable find expression in 
that rare and wonderful Agnus Dei. 

The Benedictus was most impressive, the orchestra, with 
the violin solo, adding greatly to the beautiful work done by 
the soloists. One could actually visualize the gentle presence 
of the Saviour going about doing good and blessing all. 
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Roxy Symphony Concert 

About 5,000 persons attended the second Roxy 
morning symphonic concert, on October 30, at which Louis 
Graveure was the soloist. The baritone, in excellent voice, 
was heard in a splendid interpretation of the Vision Fugi 
tive from Massenet’s Herodiade. The orchestra, under the 
dynamic baton of Erno Rapee, played the Egmont overture, 
the nocturne and scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, the prelude to the third act of Lohengrin, 
and Liszt's Les Preludes. The program was received with 
great enthusiasm—as it should have been. 


Sunday 


Capitol Symphonic Concert 

The fourth symphonic concert at the Capitol Theater was 
held on Sunday morning, October 30, with David Mendoza 
leading his admirable orchestra through a well chosen pro 
gram, the soloist being Albert Spalding, distinguished 
American violinist. There was a large audience on hand 
at an early hour and the spontaneity with which the program 
was received indicated that the public strongly advocates 
concerts of this nature. 

Mr. Mendoza and his men opened the program with 
Weber's overture to Oberon, given with telling effect. The 
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Debussy Apres-Midi d’un Faun was the second number 
and Liszt’s Les Preludes the concluding one. The Capitol 
Theater Orchestra compares quite favorably with several 
of the big orchestras of the country. It is a well assembled 
organization, composed of musicians who seem to take a 
pride in their work. 

Mr. Spalding was heard in the Mendelssohn concerto 
(second and third movements) and the Saint-Saéns Rondo 
Capriccioso. He was well preceived and played in his 
accustomed masterly style, his tone being pure and lovely 
and his technic faultless. Several encores were forthcoming 
to add to the general enjoyment of the morning. 


Manhattan Octette and Collette Vining 


On October 26, at the Steinway Salon, a joint recital 
of unusual interest was given by Collette Vining, soprano, 
and the Manhattan Octette. The program opened with a 
group of three songs of a light nature, sung by Miss Vin- 
ing, and continued with varied selections from well known 
composers. The German group was particularly well sung, 
the diction and tone coloring being very commendable. Miss 
Vining concluded her part of the program with four short 
numbers, the last of which was Chanson Provencale by 
Dell ‘Acqua. In response to enthusiastic applause she 
sang the Big Brown Bear as an encore. 

The Manhattan Octette, comprising Dorothy Liigen and 
Mina Rosenberg, first sopranos; Frances Reiter and Ger- 
trude Carpenter, mezzo-sopranos; Sibyl Bayliss and Flor- 
ence Hoffman, altos, and Mary Meyer and Myra Jackson, 
contraltos, proved a delight to hear, and showed tremendous 
improvement over the Aeolian Hall appearance of some 
time ago. They displayed excellent ensemble work and 
fidelity to pitch. Their interpretations, too, were artistic, 
and an outstanding feature was the manner in which their 
climaxes were reached. The Octette closed their program 
with a short group, including Will-o’-the-Wisp by Spross, 
which was beautifully sung. As an encore they sang Dixie. 
Margaret Fink provided excellent assistance at the piano 
for both Miss Vining and the Manhattan QOctette. She re- 
ceived much well deserved applause. 


O’C. Quirke Artist. Pupil Scores in Opera 


Mignon Sutorius, mezzo-soprano pupil of Conal O’C. 
Quirke, made a highly successful appearance Po, the exact- 
ing role of Laura in Gioconda at the opening performance 
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of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Association, Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia. The excellence of her work, vocally 
and histrionically, was highly praised by the press and by 
her enthusiastic audience. 


Brahms Club Musicale 

The Brahms Club, Leo Braun conductor, gave a reception 
and musicale at the Braun Studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building, October 13, for a large gathering of mem- 
bers and friends. Of special interest were the solos and 
operatic ensembles given by his artist-pupils. The Operatic 
Ensemble Classes were formed many years ago by him, with 
the intention of facilitating operatic debuts of young singers 
who have broadcast from various stations, and received com- 
mendations from all over the country; like the Brahms Club, 
it owes its success to the indefatigable leader, Mr. Braun. 
Among the sections sung by the ensemble were the follow- 
ing: Quintet (Lohengrin), sung by Sibyl Von Wezel, Helen 
3raun, Waldemar Rieck, Harry King and Siegfried Philip; 
quartet (Boheme) with Louise Holmes (prima donna of the 
Music Box Revue), Sybil Von Wezel, Waldemar Rieck and 
Harry King; quintet (Meistersinger), with Palmira Felici, 
Judith Toro, Waldemar Rieck, Henry Zacks and Siegfried 
Philip; duet (Tristan und Isolde) with Sybil Von Wezel 
and Henry Zacks, and a duet from Cavalleria Rusticana with 
Palmira Felici and Harry King. Both these organizations 
are open to capable singers ; those interested either in the 
Brahms Club, a choral society for women, or the Braun 
Opera Ensemble, should address the secretary of the Braun 
Studios, Metropolitan Opera House building. 

The next concert of the Brahms Club will be on January 
6, 1928, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, for which Mr. Braun 
is preparing an interesting program; a number of compo- 
sitions will be performed for the first time. 


Pirnie to Give Recital on November 9 


Donald Pirnie, baritone, will sing at Steinway Hall in 
recital on November 9 in a program arranged with a fine 
feeling for mood and dramatic effect. Beginning with the 
group of German songs which custom demands, it sweeps 
on through Dvorak’s Gypsy Songs, giving them in the exact 
sequence in which Dvorak arranged them. The third group 
is Scandinavian, somewhat unfamiliar, but hauntingly melo- 
dious and picturesque. English and American in origin the 
_final group is perha aps the most effective, beginning with 


21 
the dreamy Night and the Curtains Drawn and ending with 
the Scottish war-song, The Pipes of Gordon’s Men. Kurt 
Schindler will be at the piano. 

In singing with the New York Philharmonic last sum 
mer, Mr. Pirnie won the unqualified support of Willem 
van Hoogstraten, conductor, who has since then written him 
expressing his appreciation. He also won on hearty sup- 
port of the audience, for in a newspaper contest he was 
voted the most popular of the men singing at the Stadium 
concerts. Kurt Schindler is equally enthusiastic about him, 
and from his past experience it is safe to prophesy that he 
will have a demonstrative audience on November 9. 


American Opera Company Repertory 

The repertory of operas for the first seven weeks of the 
engagement of the American Opera Company has been an- 
nounced by Vladimir Rosing, director. ‘The operas named 
are Faust, Madame Butterfly, Carmen, Pagliacci, Marriage 
of Figaro, Martha, The Abduction from the Seraglio, and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s The Sunset Trail. 

Contracts have been signed for the season with the fol 
lowing singers: (sopranos) Helene Adler, Evelyn Duerler, 
Marie Edelle, Dorothy Francis, Natalie Hall, Maria Iaco- 
vino, Edith Piper, Louise Richardson, Dorothy Raynor, 
Cecile Sherman, Mignon Spence, Margaret Stevenson, 
Adele Vasa and Thelma Votipka; (mezzo-sopranos and 
contraltos) Louise Bernhardt, Sophie Braslau, Harriet Eells, 
Janet Mabon, Helen Oelheim, Brownie Peebles; (tenors) 
Charles Hedley, Patrick Kilkelly, Clifford Newdall, and 
J. Frederick Roberts and Charles R. Stone; (baritones and 
basses) Allan Burt, Walter Chambers, Mark Daniels, 
George Fleming Houston, Howard Laramy, Charles Mar- 
golis, John Moncrieff, Norman Oberg and John Uppman. 
Engagements in Washington, Chicago, New York and Bos- 
ton are scheduled for this winter and spring. 

Vatican Choirs Arriving Soon 
Society of sixty 
soon cross the 


voices, kn ywn 


Atlantic for the 
Canadian concert venture, it is 
announced by Jules Daiber, American representative. Set- 
ting sail from Rome, this most celebrated of all religious 
choirs is expected to arrive in New York about the middle 
of November, and will give its first concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York. 
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Conductor of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Boston 
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A sound musician with a fine sense of orchestral values. 


—Warren Storey Smith, 


Boston Post. 


For his part Mr. Mason conducted with new found force 


and freedom, practised in the music 


to it 
it a responsive instrument. 


of the day, stirring 


laying his will upon the orchestra and finding 


—H.1T.P., Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Mason’s interpretations of Weber’s 


Eurvanthe over- 


ture and of Beethoven’s C minor symphony were thought- 
fully conceived and sensitively imagined. 


To hear yesterday through Weber's Owerture to ‘“‘Euryanthe,”’ 
phony of Beethoven and the second Roumanian Rhapsody of Mr. 


—P, R.., Boston Globe. 
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“Spanish Caprice’. . .. It 


has always been obvious that he (Mr. 
thoroughly sound musician, with a broad and sane: musical training. 


Mishima, Boston 


Mason) is a 
His subtle 


hear all three read with unfailing intelligence and sensibility; and all three read 
with a discriminating regard for intrinsic substance and characteristic voice. 

How well Mr. Mason chose and measured the tone for the ‘‘mysterious” 
episode in Weber's Overture; how skilfully he beat up the Finale; how clear, just 
and many-voiced sounded Beethoven’s Symphony from his nena how effective 
he made Mr. Enesco's stark melodies and vivid rhythms... . T. P., Boston 
Transcript. 


The People’s Orchestra under Mr. Mason, has learned many things. The 
ability to sing a melody both expressively and with musical beauty is a new 
accomplishment. So is the power to give a melody its proper plasticity. To 
attain forcefulness in loud passages without harshness of tone is a fine feature 
that must have cost much work. So as the orchestra stands today, Mr. Mason 
could make it do justice to his delightful reading of the symphony. He hears 
this music romantically, poetically, but with never a hint of rant or extrava- 
gance, Every bar of the andante—andante it moved, if you please, not 
adagio—he made every bar sing as it should... . The orchestra accompanied 
Miss Lewis with skill — taste. In Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” they 
achieved a fine sonority. .» The audience was large and enthusiastic.—R. R. G 
Boston Herald. 


Mr. Mason and the orchestra can congratulate themselves on the Conspicuous 
artistic success of their share of yesterday's concert. Never has the People’s 
Symphony sounded so well as it did in the allegro of Schubert's symphony. Never 
has it played with a rhythm at once spirited and flexible, as it did in Rimsky’s 


taste and sensitive feeling for melody and rhythm have always endeared his con- 
ducting to those who set a high price on refinement. . What one relished 
most of all was Mr. Mason's fine sense of tonal values which enabled him to show 
off the admirable qualities of his orchestra.—P. R., Boston Globe 


Stuart Mason's sound musicianship was again in evidence, and his choice of 
numbers served to emphasize the fine capabilities of the orchestra, which has 
improved to a marked degree during the past months under his baton. The 
ttn in the overture and caprice was particularly brilliant.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


The purely orchestral numbers of the program included the ever welcome 
Unfinished Symphony of Schubert, played in accordance with the lofty standards 
to which Stuart Mason has raised this orchestra—indeed, the performance would 
have reflected credit on any orchestra and any leader. Songful warmth also 
marked the performance of Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet, which was played 
with admirable tonal balance and euphony. . .. The audience was deservedly 
enthusiastic, recalling the conductor many times. More than a word of praise is 
due Stuart Mason for the present high estate of the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra. ... As a conductor, Mr. Mason has proven himself a discriminating 
musician of fine intellectual insight, and a versatile interpreter of subtle poetic 
feeling. Invariably, moreover, his readings are stamped by a sure sense of 
design and by unfailing taste. The progress of this De ee under Mr. Mason’s 
direction augurs well for the seasons to come.—J. C., Musical Courier 
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her credit that she does not attempt to conceal it. Her 
figure, to at least one untrained observer, seems as youthful 
as ever—at least, it has not' assumed a matronly aspect as 
yet. As an artist, Miss Farrar can still give pleasure in 
the concert hall. Her choice of pieces reflected credit on 
her discrimination, containing, as it did, classic airs from 
Handel, Quagliati, Beethoven, Gluck and Mozart; German 
lieder of Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Loewe and gens go 
French pieces by Pierné, Godard and Massenet, as well < 
other numbers by Rubinstein, Jensen, Grieg and “io 
chaninoff, while avoiding any song that might be called 
commonplace. Her phrasing, diction and sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the emotional value of whatever she sings all 
commend her, as of yore. Her voice, although lacking oc- 
casionally in warmth and resonance, serves her better than 
when last heard in Boston. Presumably because she does 
not yet feel a sense of vocal security Miss Farrar’s singing 
is often objective. Now that she has restored her voice to 
a condition where it generally answers her purpose, Miss 
Farrar might proceed with impunity to that freedom of ex- 
pression as an interpreter that once carried her to Olympian 
heights. 
ProkorieFF NoveLty At SYMPHONY CONCERT 

A suite from Prokofieff's latest ballet, Le Pas d’Acier 

(the ballet of steel), had its first American performance at 
the symphony concerts on October 21 and 22 in Symphony 
Hall. This ballet of industrial Russia was first produced 
by Diaghileff’s Russian ballet at Paris last June. The 
ballet, in two tableaux, depicts two phases of Russian life, 
“the stories and legends of the countryside, and the 
mechanism of the factories.” In arranging this suite for 
the concert hall Prokofieff selected his material principally 
from the second act—to the dismay of most of those who at- 
tended last week’s concerts at Symphony Hall. It is a moot 
question where music leads off and begins. To one 
who tries to keep an open mind as far as modern contribu- 
tions to the tonal art are concerned, this composition of 
Prokofieff seems utterly devoid of musical significance. It 
is noisy, monotonous, interminable, an infallible source of 
ennui even . the most eager listener. 

Yielding infinitely greater pleasure were the other items 
on Mr. Koussevitzky's list—Haydn’s pleasant little symphony 
in G major, Ravel’s subtle and generally charming Mother 
suite, and the masterful Pagan Poem of Loeffler. 
PROGRAM 
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able among these is Mme. Ester Ferrabini, who has returned 
after a year’s leave of absence in Italy to resume her in- 
struction in voice culture, coaching, and the dramatic inter- 
pretation of grand opera. In the violin department the 
Conservatory has acquired the services of Antonio Gerardi, 
one of Boston’s outstanding violinists, who becomes head of 
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the department, and of Daniel Eisler, a member of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. George Penshorn has been en- 
gaged as instructor of flute 

The Boston Conservatory lays special stress upon the 
uniformly high standards maintained and the excellent in- 
struction offered; the school appeals therefore to the serious 
type of student. Its reputé ition and prestige are attested 
by the fact that pupils for this year are enrolled from 
3ritish Guiana, Cuba, Mexico, Canada, and all parts of the 
United States. With a most auspicious beginning, there- 
fore, the Conservatory enters upon its ninth year under the 
able guidance of its eminent director, Agide Jacchia. 

DusoLina GIANNINI 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, gave a recital October 16 in 
Symphony Hall. Miss Giannini gave a pleasurable exhi- 
bition of her admirable gifts as vocalist and interpreter in 
a well-chosen program that comprised operatic numbers 
from Verdi, Mascagni and Puccini; old airs of Handel and 
Scarlatti; pieces by Chopin, Rimsky- Korsakoff, Martin Cole 
and Vittorio Giannini; two Mexican songs arranged by the 
singer’s admirable accompanist, Frank La Forge, and a 
group of Neapolitan songs arranged by Vittorio Giannini. 
A large audience was warmly appreciative, insisting on 
many encores, the latter including Miss Giannini’s deeply 
moving interpretation of Santuzza’s aria from Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 

AARON RICHMOND'S ANNOUNCEMENT 

Upon his return from Europe, Aaron Richmond, 
impresario, issued the following statement: 

“Musical conditions are more stabilized at the outset of 
this season than they have been for years past. The ad- 
vance bookings throughout the New England territory ex- 
ceed by far those of the 1926-27 year. 

“In addition to the world’s celebrities booked in New 
England by me, numerous engagements have been planned 
for the few local artists under my direction. 

“As in the past, my office will sponsor over fifty 
recitals in Symphony and Jordan Halls. A partial list in- 
cludes: Gladstone Jackson, tenor; Isabel R. Molter, Ameri- 
can soprano; Lorraine Foster, soprano; Gil Valeriano, 
Spanish tenor; Irma Dubova, Russian soprano; Irene 
Scharrer, pianist; Dorothy George, mezzo soprano; Fred 
eric Tillotson, pianist; Florence Levy, pianist; James R. 
Houghton, baritone; Baldassare Ferlazzo, violinist: Leo 
Podolsky, pianist; Mariana Kneisel Quartet; Povla Frijsh, 
Danish soprano; Nicolai Orloff, Russian pianist; Maria 
Condé, coloratura soprano; Jean Bedetti, cellist; Boston 
Sinfonietta, Arthur Fiedler, conductor; Martha Baird; 
Horace Stevens, baritone; Ethyl Hayden, soprano; Earl 
Spicer, English baritone; Albert Spalding, violinist; John- 
son and Gordon, singers of Negro spirituals; Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir ; Samuel Wilenski, pianist ; Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist ; Claudine Leeve, soprano; Joseph Lautner, tenor; 
Paul Bregor; Sciaretti; Cobina Wright, soprano; Rata 
Present; Harold Samuel; Burgin String Quartet; Emily 
Rosevelt 

“As in the past, I am 
concerts for the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Daniel Mayer, 
Inc., National Music League, Baldini & Tremaine and 
Harry & Arthur Culbertson.” 1. & 
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There 


ope ning pe rform 
last 


Nanette Guil- 
Liu, the little 
order to save the 
loves. For the rest, there 
title-role of the cruel Princess 
conquered by the resourceful Calaf, 
who guesses her sinister 7 sanguinary three riddles ; Lauri 
Volpi, as Calaf ; Giuseppe de Luca as Ping, the leader of the 
trio of comic philosophers ; pee Pavel Ludikar, as the patri 
archal, gentle Timur, father of the intrepid Calaf. Tullio 
Seralin, as heretofore, conducted Turandot 

Puccini's posthumous opera itself needs no renewed critical 
review at this time. It has been estimated sufficiently and 
correctly, by now The libretto holds some dramatic inter- 
est. The score is not of Puccini’s best, except for its so- 
phisticated, glittering, and generally effective orchestration 
and instrumental colorings. Melodically, Turandot ranks 
far below Butterfly, Boheme, Tosca, Manon Lescaut. Har- 
monically, Puccini remains within the compass of his earlier 
resources. The ultra modernists seem to have left him prac- 
tically uninfluenced by them. The whole score is calculated 
on the basis of brilliancy and extraneous effect. There are 
no truly heart searching moments in melody or emotional 
intensity. 

Asa 


passable 2 


ance 


means of pictorial stage-display, Turandot is unsur- 

and the Metropolitan, always supreme in such 
matters, equips the piece with gorgeous trappings, enhanced 
by the fantastic and vari-hued Chinese atmospheric back- 
ground. 

Mme. 
Princess, 
yielding. 


Jeritza makes the most of her chances as the 
in pose, bearing, regal austerity, and final amorous 
She robes herself resplendently. She sings with 
art and effect. Her voice sounded fresh and full at the 
opening performance. 

Lauri-Volpi’s vibrant tenor tones, and his ardent style of 
vocalism, are ideal for the romantic role of Calaf. It is 
in some respects easily his best part. 

De Luca, suave and finished artist, always gives com- 
plete pleasure to lovers of highly polished operatic song and 
acting. 

It was a source of satisfaction to Americans, to see and 
hear Nanette Guilford, who made an attractive and appeal- 
ing figure of Liu, and voiced her measures with tonal ful- 
ness and charm of quality. 

Tullio Serafin threw himself into his conducting with all 
his usual fervor and effectiveness. The orchestra and 
chorus contributed in satisfying measure to the tonal doings 
of the evening. 

The applause and curtain calls were in plentiful evidence. 

And over the entire proceedings hovered the self effacing 
and interesting figure and personality of Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza, urbane, quiet, forceful, authoritative, competent. He 
continues to be the right man in the right place, with Otto 
H. Kahn as chief consultant and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 
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NAT SHILKRET AT THE MARK STRAND 
Mark Strand has been caught in the 
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NATHANIEL SHILKRET 


the resignation of Carl Edouarde, musical director, who has 
been at the Broadway house since its opening 

Now the Victor Talking Machine Company has 
that ral months’ negotiations, 
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Salon Orchestra will make their first appearance as a per- 
manent feature of the Mark Strand on November 5 
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train was a trifle too punctilious in slamming the gate at 
the signal for the train to start and so far forgot himself 
as to push the irate passenger in the face. Mr. Beal’s mis- 
sion to the city that day was an important one—it was in 
regard to a new position—and this together with the insult 
of the guard came to mind many times in after years and 
“rankled,” to quote his own words. Therefore, when Mr. 
Beal did a good turn for an Oriental and he gave him a 
crystal ball which would enable him to live the ten years 
over again and find out what would have happened had he 
caught the train, he is filled with expectations. Of course, 
things do happen in rapid succession from the moment he 
boards the train, and his experiences greatly amused the 
audience at the performance being reviewed. 

The role of John Beal is played by Walter Kingsford with 
an unusually fine understanding of the character portrayed, 
and it is upon his shoulders that the brunt of the acting falls. 
Alice Moffat, as Mrs. Beal, is convincing as the typical sub- 
urban wife of a welll English clerk, and Paula Trueman, 
both in make-up and acting, is to be highly commended as 
the maid. The cast is a long one, and space forbids record- 
ing all of the characters, but mention should be made of 
Albert Carro I in the roles of Ali and Daoud ; Otto Hulett, as 
the majestic Ben Hussein; Marc Loebell, the handsome hafiz 
El Alcolahn: Margot Lester, the superficial Miralda Clem- 
ent, who with the greatest ease makes men do her bidding, 
and Harry Green, as the brother, Archie Beal. The two 
railway porters also are excellent, and J. Blake Scott acquits 
himself with credit as The Dancer With the Scimitar. 

If is one of the comedies now running in the metropolis 
which is worth seeing. 


WARNER BROTHER’S NEW VEHICLE FOR 
COSTELLO 

Warner Brothers have announced production plans for 
Tenderloin, a story of the underworld, which will be an 
extended run picture with Dolores Costello as its star. This 
story, which was written by Darryl Francis Zanuck, will 
furnish Miss Costello with a colorful vehicle totally differ- 
ent from anything she has essayed before. Work on it will 
start as soon as she completes Glorious Betsy, a story of 
the Napoleonic era, now in the making. 

Michael Curtiz has been selected to direct Tenderloin 
This will be the second Dolores Costello picture entrusted 
to his care. 

LEWIS RICHARDS AT ROXY 

Lewis Richards, celebrated harpsichord player, is a fea 
tured soloist on the musical program of the Roxy Theater 
this week, appearing in a fifteenth century number. 


JOLSON FILM ENDORSED 
Al Jolson in The Jazz Singer was the single film endorsed 
recently in the bulletin of the Church and Drama Associa- 
tion, of which Reverend S. Parkes Cadman is president 
The Warner Brothers’ production was highly recommended 
by them for its excellent moral tone as well as for its ex- 
ceptional entertainment. The association names it as suit 
able for family patronage in motion picture theaters. 
RIESENFELD’S ORIGINAL SCORE 

When Les Miserables starts at the Colony Theater on 
Saturday for the week beginning November 5, Hugo Riesen 
feld’s original will accompany it. 

TWO ARABIAN KNIGHTS MOVES 
Arabian Knights, favor 
is continuing at the 
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With the Jazz Singer, starring Al Jolson, 
the Warner Theater, Warner Brothers will 
Syd Chaplin's latest picture, The Fortune 
early part of December, Glorious Betsy, with 
tello, will be presented. 


WERRENRATH AT CAPITOL 
will be the soloist at the fifth sym- 
Capitol Theater next Sunday morning 
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phonic concert at the 
at eleven-thirty o'clock. 
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Douglas Fairbanks has long since 
eligibles for revival to which the art 
He has come back in various guises, 
Street Cinema harbors him this week 
plumes and armor of the agile Knight Huntingdon, who 
also answered to the name of Robin Hood—a daring vem 
turer. The exploits of a world famous crusader retold i 
the confines of a very little art theater brings the picture 
to daringly range. The beauty of film presentations 
many times depends on the music score which accompanies 
it. There is no set score for Robin Hood at this theater, 
and the result is less effective than it might be, and, strangely 
enough, even upsets the continuity of the film. The picture 
itself is a colorful conception of the time old legend, and 
the settings, costumes, and photography are true works 
of art. 

News reels and selections from De 
were also on the program. 


THE PALACE 

favorite of American musical com- 
edy, concert and vaudville audiences of many years’ stand- 
ing, returned to the American stage this week, heading an 
extremely well-balanced program at the Palace Theater. 
We understand that Mr. Steele continued his vocal studies 
during his extended stay abroad and the results of his 
efforts are apparent in his improved quality of voice. Mr. 
Steele sang a group of old and new favorites including 
Song of Songs, Charmaine, Ce Vous, and Did You Mean 
It? As an encore he offered that beautiful Hebrew num- 
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Another triumphant return to 
the celebrated impersonater, Julian Eltinge, who, with a 
gorgeous collection of new gowns, robes and jewels, sang 
several specialties, concluding with a burlesque of a Geisha 
girl. Mr. Eltinge, despite an inclination toward additional 
poundage, remains a favorite of Palace audiences. 

<mil Boreo, late of the Chauve Souris and The 
World, registered well in song characterizations. He opened 
with two comic French songs and then did a bit of the 
March of the Wooden Soldiers. As always, this number 
went big with the audience. Another selection which 
pleased was his impression of John Barrymore dramatizing 
La Marseillaise. , 

Jerry and Her Baby Grands, a novel four-piano act, re- 
turned to this theater and, as usual, found an enthusiastic 
reception. One of the big hits of this offering was a medley 
of George M. Cohan’s song successes played and sung by 
the four talented beauties. An animated cartoon thrown on 
a miniature screen illustrated the action of the songs. 

Diversity was the character of the bill, which had as a 
curtain raiser, the Reynolds, Donegan Company, roller 
skaters in a ballet revue. In the number two spot, the 
Dixie Four, a colored quartet, sang and danced. The con- 
cluding number was the Kola and Sylvia Company in 
Happy Moments of Dancing and Piano. ’ 

The comedy end of the program was well taken care of 
by Barts and Mann, The Laugh Kings, who in addition 
to their tomfoolery which got a big hand, gave a really 
clever exhibition of eccentric dancing; there were also Billy 
House and Company in a comedy skit, Resolutions. 


THE PARAMOUNT 

The current week at the Paramount offers a bill 
should make it one of the banner weeks of the 
strong and well acted feature picture, flanked by 
orchestral and vocal numbers; Shadowland, a 
Theater presentation staged by John Murray Anderson and 
supported by the Paramount Stage Orchestra under the 
direction of Ben Black; the customary Jesse Crawford 
Organ Concert (Mrs. Crawford at the organ): the Para- 
mount News films; and, as a send-off—the official pictures 
of the Tunney- Dempsey championship battle in Chicago— 
surely a program worth double the price of admission. 

The picture, entitled The Forbidden Woman, features 
Jetta Goudal as the daughter of an Arabian Sultan. She 
marries a French colonel to enable her to spy on the move- 
ments of the French army of occupation and has a love 
affair with her husband's brother which results in most 
dramatic complications. leading to her execution at the 
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hands of a firing squad. 
Her Oriental beauty and her 
exceptional histrionic gifts 
combined to make a fine por- 
trayal of the role. Joseph 
Schildkraut and Victor Var- 
coni are excellent in the two 
leading masculine roles. 

The program opens with 
an arrangement of the Rou- 
manian Rhapsody by Enesco 
for orchestra, chorus and 
ballet. George Stefanesco 
has an interlude on the char- 
acteristic Roumanian pipe, 
and does some astounding 
things on that diminutive 
reed instrument, which com- 
bines the qualities of a pic- 
colo and an extremely high 
pitched clarinet. 

Shadowland is a_ well- 
staged, snappy and effective 
medley, featured by an aerial 
ballet, a flying piano act and 
other remarkable bits of me- 
chanical stagecraft. It con- 
sists of ten numbers, and in 
itself would make an even- 
ing’s entertainment. Stella 
Powers sings the Brilliant 
3ird aria from Perle du Brazil in a manner that would put 
many a coloratura soprano to the blush; she ends with a G 
in alt which is powerful and sweet. Roy Rogers, a diminu- 
tive dance comedian, does some things that seem to defy the 
law of gravitation—a fact much appreciated by the audience. 
The finale shows everything going at once, a la Barnum’s 
three ringed circus. Pauline Alpert and her grand piano are 
describing parabolic curves about ten feet above the stage, 
the aerial ballet is in full swing, the stage orchestra is 
playing and the principals are all on. A_ breath-catching 
feeling is engendered by the fear of possible collisions, but 
nothing happens—the stage technic is indeed paramount. 


THE MARK STRAND 


The program at the Mark Strand Theater this week opens 
with an orchestral prelude under the baton of Alois Reiser, 
followed by a ballet fantasy entitled Hallowe'en. The 
dancing and singing are very well done in this little musical 
act, which is followed by the Mark Strand Topical Review, 
an interesting and educational feature always. 

Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians, in their second week at 
the Strand, changed their program considerably and_pre- 
sent one of the most unique offerings heard at any of 
the Broadway houses in a long time. It is an original 
comedy called “Collegiate Capers,” based on a sketch from 
actual college life, with, according to the program, “all 
rights reserved by Fred Waring.” The success of last week 
resulted in the management holding the orchestra over for a 
second week, and the management is to be congratulated on 
this wise move, for the huge audiences so far this week are 
showing in no uncertain terms that they would be happy to 
have the organization continue longer. Just at this time 
of the year when college football ~~ are attracting na- 
tional attention such a program as Fred Waring is present- 
ing this week is not only opportune but has also its popular 
appeal. Such famous college songs as the Navy’s Anchor’s 
Aweigh, Yale’s Down the Field, Columbia’s Stand Up and 
Cheer, etc., are most appropriate, but it is too bad the 
orchestra does not include several others equally as well 
known, such as Lord Geoffrey Amherst, Washington and 
Lee Swing, Yea Alabama, Notre Dame’s Victory March, 
Cornell's The Big Red Team and Dartmouth’s When the 
Backs Go Tearing By. However, the act is the hit of the 
show, and it is certainly worth hearing. 

The feature picture, Dress Parade, presenting William 
Boyd and Bessie Love, is a comedy drama depicting life at 
West Point, which reminds us that the Army’s songs, 
Brave Old Army Team, Fight Away, or The Corps would 
have been appropriate musical offerings. The picture is 
realistic and romantic, and meets with the approval of the 
movie fans. An organ solo concludes two and one-half 
hours’ fine entertainment. 


STELLA POWERS 
“4ustralian song bird,” who 
is singing in John Murray 
Anderson's elaborate Publix 
stage production, Shadow- 
land, at the Paramount The- 
ater this week. (Photo by 

Paul Stone.) 


ROXY’S 

There is no question in the world but that Roxy offers 
one of the greatest entertainments for the money that New 
York theatergoers — ever experienced. Not content to 
rest on early “laurels, S. L. Rothafel continues to strive for 
new effects and more magnificent presentations. This week 
the orchestra plays Brahms’ sixth Hungarian Dance, and 
the curtain rises to show a large group of vagabonds grouped 
about Douglas Stanbury, who sings Friml’s The Ragged 
Vagabond, with the male chorus. Then Brahms’ fifth Hun- 
garian Dance follows, featuring the chorus and ballet corps. 
After this there is a Gypsy Air and the entire ensemble in 
the finale. 

In the next scene a huge flower opens and Maria Gam- 
barelli (Gamby) dances forth—L’esprit du lis d'etang. 
Fascinating she is to look upon and indeed a ‘c aceful dancer, 

Lewis Richards, celebrated harpsichordist, has the stage 
to himself in the following scene, and gives a delightful 
interpretation of Handel’s The Harmonious Blacksmith. 
After this he plays the Beethoven Minuet, while above him, 
behind a frail curtain the lights reveal the ballet corps danc- 
ing to this haunting music, while Harold Van Duzee sings. 

Clever indeed are Russell E. Markert’s sixteen American 
Rocket s—sixteen attractive girls who in perfect unison do 
a “novel precision dance,” which is mighty close to perfec- 
tion. This is one of the best offerings on Broadway. 

A Hallowe’en Party follows, and Lew Pollack has done 
well indeed in his arrangement. Principally Irving Berlin 
music was featured, including the first presentation of the 
composer’s new song, The Song Is Ended, a tuneful num- 
ber, beautifully rendered by James Melton and Ennio Bolog- 
nini. The orchestra plays This Is the Life, the chorus and 
ballet participate in Everybody's Doing It and Frank Moulan 
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MUSTGAL COURTER 
and chorus contribute The Farmer Took Another Load 

way. The best of all was The Ragtime Violin, in which 
an old fiddler finds a dozen ways of playing his instrument— 
very funny! A Hallowe’en dance follows, Irving Aaronson 
and his commanders feature “Red” Stanley and Phil Saxe, 
the sixteen “Rockets” appear again, and the ensemble con- 
cludes the scene with Henry's By Heck as the finale. 

3ut that’s not all. As the preliminary to the feature pic- 
ture there is a real prize-fight, in which two boxers stage a 
real sure enough bout, which, after four rounds, fades away 
into the feature picture, The Main Event, starring Vera 
Reynolds. The Magazine is interesting as usual, and one 
goes away feeling he’s had a good holiday attraction and me- 
thinks not a few of the audience remain to see the whole 


show over again—it's so good. 


THE CAPITOL 

It is the eighth anniversary week of the Capitol. There 
is about the theater the atmosphere of celebration—an in- 
tangible youthful spirit that is delightful and that has a 
tendency to carry one back to the days when an eighth 
birthday celebration was a great event in our lives. There 
is just this difference about it, however Syren resent the 
passing of years and the boast of age. The Capitol is proud 
of every year added to its activities. It should be, too, for 
with every one of these years it has afforded pleasure to 
countless persons from far and near, as the fame of the 
Capitol is international. 

The program is a diversified one. When the curtains part 
with the first strains of the orchestra what must have been 
intended as birthday fairies flit about on the stage, and as 
the inner curtains are drawn one sees tier after tier of 
inviting lusciously iced cake with eight candles, and they 
looked like real ones as they flicker and burn, but they were 
there to look at and not to touch. 

The Anniversary Revue offers James 
modern steps, who was for quite some time associated with 
Ziegfeld; Grace La Rue, in a group of which she 
sings with charm; Vincent Lopez and his irresistible jazz 
orchestra, and the California Humming Birds—three of them 
possessing the power of melody making - an extraordinary 
degree. The Chester Hale Girls, the Capitol Ballet and 
Ensemble join forces for the interpretation of a colorful 
and vigorous Spanish Dance, and the Capitol Orchestra, 
under the excellent conductor ship of Mendoza, gives a 
spirited rendition of Tschaikowsky’s 1812 overture. Surely 
if one looks carefully over this fare it will be realized that 
it is a distinct attempt at high class divertissement. 

The picture, Tea for Three, must be considered too. Not 
merely from the standpoint that it is picture in a movie 
house, but because it afforded one some good laughs with 
the obvious humor of a situation which Aileen Pringle and 
Lew Cody, as the leads, built up without the least effort. 
It seems almost ridiculous to think that such jealous hus- 
bands could ever exist, and yet they do, and if they go 
through the torments which this poor husband sustained 
because of his fevered imagination we know that in spite 
of our laughs we feel sorry for him. 


THE COLONY 


Art Kahn and his orchestra are the principal attractions 
in the splendid entertainment being presented this week by 
Hugo Riesenfeld at the Colony Theater. This engagement 
marks the first appearance in the East of Kahn and his 
orchestra, one of Chicago’s leading motion picture theater 
orchestras. Assisted by the Frivolity Club Girls, Mr. Kahn 
includes on his program several orchestral, dance. song, 
and piano specialties, of which the most enjoyable are 
those numbers played by Mr. Kahn himself, who is a 
pianist of no small ability. Another musical feature of the 
program is the organ solo, Rakoczy March (Liszt), played 
by George Brock. 

The screen feature is a Pathe-De 
ring Leatrice Joy, who takes the part of a cabaret dancer 
masking as a Salvation Army lassie, and Victor Varconi, 
as Jerry Wilson, a truck driver. The plot is rather shal- 
low, full of providential and timely interferences and co- 
incidences, but Leatrice Joy’s excellent acting makes up 
for whatever depth the plot may lack. The picture was di- 
rected by Lois Weber. There is the usual pictorial show- 
ing and a Carl Laemmle, Jr., comedy. Running Wild, fea- 
turing George Lewis in a popular college athletics type of 
thing. It is a program well worth seeing and hearing. 


HIPPODROME 


This week the Hippodrome is celebrating its fourth an- 
niversary as a Keith-Albee house—also Pathe Week, inas- 
much as there are eleven of the larger Broadway houses 
featuring Pathe pictures. 

The show opens with the Hinpodrome orchestra playing 
the Hippodrome Anniversary March composed by the di- 
rector, Julius Lenzburg, followed by Hippograms, a news 
weekly, and next the Lamy’s, something new and unique 
in acrobatics. Harry Bentell and Helen Gould. dancing 
xylophonists, play and dance very gracefully, being  re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. Bud Snyder does some clev- 
er stunts and trick riding on a bicycle, assisted by two 
clowns, who keep the audience in laughter with their fool 
actions and makeups. Jesse Block and Eve Sully, in their 
line of chatter and song. do fairly well, while Gaudsmith 
Rrothers & Company (the companv consisting of two 
French poodles, who are.very well trained) make a 
real hit. The act is bolstered by some good comedy and 
chatter on the part of Max and Henry. In Modena’s 
Flashes of Art, Monya and Ernesto perform a very grace- 
ful exhibition of the waltz and tango. Marjorie Lane 
charlestons and does an Egyptian. Dance in which it is im- 
possible to realize she is human. This act is accompanied 
by six concert singers who offer a few snatches of different 
operatic numbers of which the most outstanding is the 
Indian Love Call. Caites Brothers do well with their com- 
edy and dancing, as do also Sandy Lang, a skating classic, 
and the Emeralde Sisters and Patti Lee who perform some 
difficult steps and dances on roller skates. It is all excel- 
lent and evokes applause. The feature picture, The Girl 
in the Pullman, with Marie Prevost and Harrison Ford, 
is a comedy admirably plaved. but rather light. The show 
as a whole provides an enjoyable evening’s entertainment. 

PAUL ASH GOING ABROAD 

There has been a rumor that Paul Ash and his orchestra 

would come to the Paramount permanently, but nothing 


will be decided definitely until his return from Europe 
where he js going for six weeks’ sojourn. 
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Metro-Goldwyn presented Marion 
Street at the Embassy last Tuesday 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, long heralded, 
tral tomorrow night (November 4) 

Philip Goodman is preparing a 
famous Blue Danube. 

Albert Spalding was soloist at the 
concert at the Capitol Theater on 
Graveure held forth at the Roxy. 

A unit of twenty singers has been engaged by the New 
York Strand Theater for four weeks, the 
ing November 5. 

Douglas Fairbanks, in his 
comes to the Liberty 


Quality 


production of Strauss’ 
Sunday symphoni 
October 30, and Louis 


engagement be 
latest picture, The Gaucho, 
Theater on November 21 

After a private showing of The King of Kings in Lon- 
don, the film will be shown in England, where representa 
tion of the figure of Christ has hitherto been forbidden. 

The Fox Movietone will present two volumes of the news- 
paper criticisms of Mussolini to that famous figure of world 
wide interest. 

Murnau, after touring with Ringling Brothers’ circus for 
study, went to Hollywood to begin work on The Four 
Devils. 


Gardner to Play His Compositions 

Samuel Gardner, American violinist and composer, and a 
winner of the Pulitzer $1, 500 Prize in 1918, will give his 
annual New York recital in Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, 
November 6. Mr. Gardner, although still a young man, has 
a number of important compositions to his credit, notably his 
symphonic poem, New Russia, performed by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; a quartet introduced by the Fl zal ley Quar 
tet; his more recent violin concerto which he with 
the New York Philharmonic; and a number of shorter com 
positions, such as his From the Cane-Brake and Jazzetto. 
This year he will introduce two of his latest compositions 
Old Virginia and Vaqueros. A feature of the pro 
will be the performance of the Brahms D minor 
with the pianist, Arthur Loesser, as assisting artist 


pl ayed 


gram 
sonata 


Captain Whitwell to Give Free Opera 
The success of the summer ope:a season, staged at Star 
light Stadium by Captain E. W. Whitwell last summer, 
where 145,000 people attended ten performances, has been 
responsible for the proposed erection of the new N York 
Coliseum, the largest auditorium in this country, to be lo 
cated at Starlight Amusement Park. 

As soon as this building is completed, Captain Whitwell 
will continue his policy of presenting free opera, giving two 
performances weekly during the entire year. Young Ameri- 
can singers will be given preference and plans are now 
under way to make this opera company one of the best 


\ 
ayew 


Schoenberg Pupil to Teach in New York 


It will be good news to students of modern compositio 
that there is now in New York a Schoenberg pupil, recom 
mended by the great master himself, and ready to teac! 
his methods, which have attained world wide recognition 
However one may like Schoenberg as a composer, no one 
will question his great learning or his proven ability as a 
teacher. The name of his pupil, now in New York, is 
Adolph Weiss. He brings with him some c ym positions of 
his own that have been played abroad and will no doubt soon 


be heard in New York. 


Behymer’s “Happy Returns” 


The Matinee Musical Club of Los Angeles celebrated 
L. E. Behymer’s birthday on November 5, 1927, by giving 
him a reception and dinnner at the Elks Clubhouse. They 
also presented the popular manager with a book containing 
letters from his many friends written especially for the 
occasion. 


Alexander Kipnis Returns to America 
Alexander Kipnis recently arrived on the S. S. Columbus 
to begin another opera season with the Chicago Civic Opera, 
and to fulfill a number of important concert booked 
by Annie Friedberg, his manager. 
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Oscar Seagle Siemans New York Studios 
school 


and has re- 


Oscar —— = cond lucted a successful summer 
at Schroon Lake, , is back in town again 
opened his aemuen on West 50th Street. 


Sundelius for Wollaston 
One of the recital engagements to be filled by Marie 
Sundelius early this season is an appearance on November 
15, under the auspices of the Glee Club of Wollaston, Mass. 





LYNNWOOD FARNAM, 
New York organist, at York Minster, England, 1927. 
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music loving public for hearing the actual performances of 
the best of the broadcast programs. The true musi- 
cian will never be content to communicate with his muse 
by means of even the so fantastically perfect wireless set ex- 
cept in circumstances of emergency. The ultimate triumph 
of broadcasting over the habit of being present at a perform- 
ance would only mean that that race of musicians is doomed 
to extinction from spiritual laziness.” 


On TurninG THE Dial 

Monpay, Octoser 24.—The American String Quartet has 
opened a new series and inaugurated “ event with move 
ments from the Haydn D minor quartet. Good execution and 
a verve of style predominated the rendition. Roxy and _ his 
Gang did their bit from the stage and afforded a round of 
entertainment. The orchestra was excellent reception 
and the two stars, Jeanie and Arthur Lang, were made much 
of by the genial Roxy. A bright idea of the Gypsies was 
when they decided to star Jessica Dragonette. Her voice is 
of decided sweetness and appeal and she always sings her 
numbers with a charm that is as poignant over the air as 
it is in reality. Hers is an ability which centers around the 
lighter type of music, but it is so well accomplished that we 
readily hope she will always be a success in her particular 
type of work. There was a decided disappointment when 
WOR did not put on the bill we had whetted our appetites 
to hear. The MacDowell program which was to ag fig- 
ured in the Famous Composers’ Series was noticeable by its 
absence. There was no explanation for this fact, which to 
our minds seems slightly provincial. However, mixed in 
with a rather blatant fare were the American Singers, who 
were a surprise and a delight. This is a quartet not often 
excelled and served to bring the Columbia broadcast up to 
a level we had almost feared about. 

Tuespay, Octoser 25.—Someone once said that when a 
musician does not know what else to play he sits down 
and arranges a phantasie, and this is what seemed to have 
happened on the Edison Hour this night. It was a general 
operatic potpourri of Carmen, Faust, La Gioconda, Rigoletto, 
etc., but fortunately, too, there was a delightful bit of 
Debussy drawn from the Children’s Corner. WGL came to 
light with force and vehemence. Not very noteworthily, 
however, as far as musical ventures are concerned, but we 
believe the chief efforts were centered on making itself 
heard. It should have had the good taste to have main 
tained its dead line so that the on-coming of WODA would 
not have created bedlam, and turned us scurrying to some 
thing else. This very hurry brought us on to WGBS, wher« 
we found that Alec Compinsky, leader of the Compinsky 
Trio, which recently made its debut in Carnegie Chamber 
Hall, was playing. The cellist has ability. 

WEDNESDAY, OctToBER 26.—Lambert Murphy was the star 
attraction of the Maxwell Hour. Tenor of delightful ability, 
we hastened to listen to what he had to offer and found only 
two short sketches, Who Knows and Mary Malone. His 
numbers were interspersed with the usual excellent orches 
tral feats which listed Nevin, Herbert, MacDowell and 
others. In Washington a dinner and fete were tendered 
Charles Levinne by the advertising agencies. The musical 
end of the affair was handled by familiar names—Genia 
Zeilinska, Granadas String Quartet, Godfrey Ludlow and 
Juan Pulido. The numbers were all familiar but on a pro- 
gram of this kind they should be. The Aeolian concert was 
another remarkable feat of advertising done in a most art- 
istic manner. Even with the announcement of a prize con 
test which usually savors of commercialism there was_ the 
atmosphere of artistic efforts with the Philadelphia Sim 
fo ~ tta as the actual performers and reproductions of Har 
old Bauer and Percy Grainger by the Duo-Art. 

Tuurspay, Octoser 27.—By far the most imposing pro 
gram of the week was the Philharmonic Orchestra broad- 
cast over WOR. As we stop and ponder it is obvious that 
this station in a short period has made strides in the line of 
musical advancement that usually take a rather lengthy time 
to achieve. The concert on this evening had great merit. 
Mengelberg is a conductor of fame and his handling of the 
men is always a master stroke. There was something wrong 
with the mechanical end of the broadcast which seems too 
bad, as an important event of this nature is too valuable to 
be destroyed. Over WEAF, Arcadie Birkenholz, who is 
associated with the NBC, played the Saint-Saéns concerto 
in B minor. He is an excellent violinist and on this particu 
lar occasion made a specially fine showing. 

Fripay, Octoser 28.—-Gladys Walsh was the “young pian 
ist’ who appeared on the hour of that title presenting a 
program of Chopin, Scriabin, Kreisler and Dohnanyi. For 
a twenty-year-old performer she should be commended for 
her assurance and excellent tone production. 

SatTurpay, Octoser 29.—The Boston Symphony came over 
WBZ as the fourth of the season’s broadcast and included 
works by Handel, Honnegger, Ravel and the fourth sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky 

Sunpay, Octoser 30.—Albert Spalding, famed among vio 
linists, capped the list of musical attractions for the eve- 
ning. Here we heard some lovely Saint-Saéns and an ar- 
rangement of Debussy’s Girl with the Flaxen Hair, which 
to our surprise proved very interesting on the violin. De 
bussy is so tenuous that on first thought we feared that the 
delicacy of this instrument might not be able to bring out 
all the subtle colors of the modernist, but the art of Spald- 
ing surpassed even this possibility. Major Bowes and his 
Family celebrated a birthday—if we remember correctly i 
was the eighth—and Vincent Lopez figured heavily in the 
foreground : 


Facts oF INTEREST 
The N. B. 
WEAF 
Division. 
New offices of the N. B. C. 
ington. 

The Adolph Lewisohn course, The Appreciation of Mu- 
sic, is being sent over the air through WNYC direct from 
Hunter College. 

General Motors is sponsoring a big broadcast weekly, 
turing stars of such magnitude as Mary Garden and 
Charles Thomas. 

Walter Damrosch will conduct the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in a series of twenty concerts for young people, 
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Children’s Concerts in Greenwich 
At the Greenwich Young 
conducted by David Mannes, a 
small children will precede the 
with an intermission held between the 
program to allow the little children to leave the 
if they so desire. Mr. Mannes’ program for the first con- 
cert, November 10, includes, on the list for young children, 
Victor Herbert’s Babes in Toyland, the Andante and Minuet 
from Haydn's Surprise Symphony, Gounod’s Funeral 
March of a Marionette, MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose, and 
Will o’ the Wisp, Johann Strauss’ Gallop, Thunder and 
Lightning. For the older children Mr a and _ the 
orchestra will give the overture to Leonore, Saint-Saéns’ 
prelude for violin solo to The Deluge, Debussy’s Nuages 
and Fetes, and short works by Brahms and Tschaikowsky. 
Other dates for Greenwich concerts are December 8, 
January 5, February 7 and March 29. The concerts are 
given in the auditorium of the high school 
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Chicago Opera to Broadcast 
Throughout the approaching season the Chicago 
Opera will broadcast once from a popular 
opera. The decision t achievement has 
been made as a result of two successful experiments made 
last year when Faust and I] Trovatore were broadcast. 
Radio stations in a long chain from New York to Denver, 
from the ice fields of northern Canada to the baked beaches 
of the Gulf of Mexico will all join in relaying the operatic 
melodies to millions of unseen hearers. 
The Chicago Civic Opera management 
objection to the wholesale broadcasting of opera, namely, 
that it causes the opera to enter active competition with 
itself (and which objection has had grounds in the past for 
existing) is done away with by the decision to broadcast 
only one act of the opera with the expectation that it will 
awaken a desire to hear the remainder and thus stimulate 
opera patronage. 
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Seidlova Playing at Engineering Auditorium 
Tickets for the 
neering Auditorium, 29 West 
November 8, can be purchased at thc 
Engineering Societies and at the office of 
West 57th Street, Steinway Hall, New 


piano recital by Anca Seidlova at Engi- 
39th Street, on the evening of 
office of the United 
Emilie Sarter, 113 
York City. 


Yvonne D’Arle Sailing 
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Claudia Muzio in San Francisco Recital 


The first concert of the Selby a agree age Series in Ex- 
position Auditorium, San Francisco, took place on October 
18, in the shape of a song recital by Claudia Muzio, the 
renowned operatic diva. An audience of 4,000 greeted the 
singer and accorded her an ovation that left no doubt that 
she is one of the few great opera singers who are at the 
same time eminent recitalists. 

That the press of San Francisco shared the view taken 
by the public is evidenced by the following excerpts from 
papers of that city: 

Redfern Mason, in The Examiner, said: “Claudia Muzio 
is no less welcome as a concert singer than she is as a prima 
donna. Her recital in Civic Auditorium last night won to 
her side the public which is devoted to the art of pure song, 
an art, by the way, which is much more exacting than opera. 

“The artist gave us Veracini and Mozart music in which 
the contour is as clearly defined as the features of one of 
Beato Angelico’s angels. It was sheer artistic contentment 
to listen to her. People would have liked to be able to take 
some of those phrases away with them, to dwell with them, 
so to speak, and rejoice in their perfection. 

“The French group ranged from the dainty Coeur de ma 
mie of Delcroze to Cesar Franck’s Chere nuit and Les filles 
ce Cadiz of Delibes. Muzio never transgressed the pro- 
prieties of the concert platform; but the passion of the dra- 
matic artist gave an adorable piquancy to the Dalcroze and 
a provocative dalliance to the Delibes. 

“Of course, she had to sing arias. They were the Pace, 
pace, Dio mio from La forza del destino and, for an en- 
core, Vissi d’arte. The Verdi number had a tragic nobility ; 
the Puccini made us realize, once more, that La Tosca 
without Muzio suffers a necessary decline in dignity. 

“A vital, living rhythm, sculptured phrases and just tone 
color; these virtues, combined with dramatic vision, make 
Claudia Muzio a great artist.” 

Alexander Fried, writing in the Chronicle, said: “If ever 
there has been a prima donna who has looked the part the 
glamorous tradition of opera suggests, it is Muzio. Her 
statuesque poise and beauty silently set the stage for great 
singing, and that she quickly provides. Her voice, with its 
breadth of the dramatic soprano, can still encompass a 
quiet lyric beauty. Its use is so perfectly easy that one is 
not in the least surprised to hear her meet, besides, the de- 
mands of true coloratura. Be it remembered that Muzio’s 
active opera repertory includes Gilda and Violetta as well 
as Aida and Tosca. 

“Not only in the malleable beauty of a tone that can be 
shaded with infinite nuance is her singing astounding. One 
of her qualities is that she is a thorough musical artist. 

details of rhythm, phrasing and moving expression she 
is a masterly interpreter. She catches inescapably the cor- 
rect tone of what she sings, whether it be the delicate 


LAUDIA. MUZIO 

balance of old classical works, the unassuming sentiment of 
ballads, or the boding pressure of dramatic arias. Her 
breathing, her diction, and the clean rectitude of her quick 
passage work are lessons to the young aspirant in singing. 

Mollie Merrick, critic of the Bulletin, wrote: “Claudia 
Muzio proved herself as great a concert artist as she is an 
opera singer when she inaugurated the Selby Oppenheimer 
series last night at The Auditorium. 

“No higher compliment could be given Muzio than to say 
she comes up to her own standards. To be as superlatively 
great in the far different medium of the concert program 
proved her to be one artist in a million. 

“Nor did she give us a program entirely of arias. The 
prima donna who has established a standard here not equaled 
by any other woman of the singing stage deliberately 
framed a recital calculated to reveal the more subtle and 
elusive phases of song. She flung that fine purple tonal 
glory of her full voice; she muted the tone into a pianis- 
simo that was like a moonbeam in its fine-drawn sweetness ; 
she threw dazzling prismatic color into the Franck Noc- 
turne; she informed the Chadwick Lullaby with the ele- 
mental beauty of sheer mother love. And at all times the 
elasticity and magnificent control of her voice, its infallible 
response to the difficult and varying demands put upon it 
thrilled the audience to delight.” 

The Call and Post (Charles Woodman) was of this 
ideas “Four thousand music lovers welcomed Claudia 
Muzio last night at the first concert of the Oppenheimer 
season in Exposition Auditorium, which was filled to ca- 
pacity for recital purposes, justifying his choice in pre- 
senting the famous dramatic soprano as his opening attrac- 
tion. 

“At first, as though dazzled by the charm of her brilliant 
personality and waiting to be convinced she was the Muzio 
they had admired and loved on the operatic stage, the crowd 
listened in almost breathless stillness to her group of classic 
songs, but after hearing her Spirate pur, Spirate (Donau- 
day), they renewed the initial applause and persisted until 
she had given two extra numbers, of which Estralita aroused 
a fresh demonstration. She struck the high note of 
her vocal art with Cesar Franck’s Nocturne and gave splendid 
examples of her mezza voce style with exquisite pianissimo 
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in Dalcroze’s Le coeur de ma mie, only to be excelled by her 
interpretation of Delibes’ Les Filles de Cadiz.” 


Margaret Bergin in Metropolitan Opera Debut, 
November 6 


Next Sunday night, Margaret Bergin, a young American 
contralto and an artist-pupil of A. Buzzi-Peccia, will make 
her debut with the Metropolitan Opera Company, and as 
she hails from Paterson, N. J., where interest in her is high, 
it is expected that a large delegation will turn out. 

On June 2 a testimonial concert was given for Miss Ber- 
gin in her home town, at which her appearance was greeted 
with enthusiastic applause. The local papers spoke highly 
of her “rich contralto voice which had been develope d dur 
ing the five years of study with Buzzi-Peccia,” and added 
that “her remarkable tonal quality, depth and power promise 
a brilliant future.” Among the patronesses of the concert 
were three hundred prominent residents of and 
Clifton. 

When word came of her engagement by 


Passaic 


Metropolitan 


MARG. IRE T BERGIN, 
pupil of si-Peccia who has 
Ope ra Company. 


Vaestro Buz 


ropolitan 


another successful 


been engaged for the 
following letter 


Opera Company, Miss Bergin received the 


from Mayor McLean: 


Miss Margaret Bergin, 
Hine Street, Paterson, N. J 
Dear Miss Bergin: Permit me, mayor of the ci 
me city, to extend to you the city’s congr 


ou have received, and » fe the success 


ab rect i rom tl Metropolitan Te ‘ompany, 
which you h ave 
i understand it, u are t Y oman to be honored 
our state, the first being Miss 1 ve 
and I believe I convey the wishes of all our tiz q yo 
success will not only be as great as that o ise, bu will 
even surpass it 
Nith best wishes for ir futur u id the hop that you 
will continue to bring hono j f ar 
Sink 


M. McLean, Mayor 


Under the heading of “Miss Bergin’s Triumph,” one of 
the local papers carried the following editorial 

“The plans being made by the Chamber of Commerce for 
a testimonial concert for Miss Margaret Bergin, the local 
contralto, who has been selected as a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company's staff of artists, should meet with 
the approval of all public spirited citizens. The distinction 
this young artist has brought to Paterson, the city of her 
birth, is by no means a small one, for she is only the second 
one in New Jersey to win such an honor, and all other cities 
in the country that have been similarly honored have never 
lost an opportunity to pay due tribute to the ones responsible. 
Patersonians will soon be given an opportunity to show their 
appreciation and the event planned, being a civic affair as 
well as musical, will undoubtedly result in an outpouring of 
people such as has seldom been seen here. 

“Miss Bergin won her honors by dint of 


faithful and 


SYA 


ERNEST CARTER. 
Bird, an opera by Ernest Carter, which has been 
form in New York, will be pe formed this 
month in Osnabritck, Westphalia my, at the City 
House, Dr. Otto Liebscher, inten spo 
lation is by Frits Remond, the 
composer expects 


The White 
heard in concert 
Gern Opera 


trans 


conscientious application to her studies, thoug 
some years ago that her voice might some d 
prominence she also knew that it would take years of hard 
work to perfect her musical knowledge and her other talents 
to a degree that she might excell over the thousands through- 
out the country who have the Metropolitan as a goal. Miss 
Bergin is not permitting the great distinction she has attained 
to interrupt her in her studies but is determined to ‘make good’ 
in the field that has suddenly opened before her. Modest and 
unassuming in manner and withal gracious and winsome in 
personality, there is no doubt that she will 

career and all Patersonians are with her. She has already 
stood the acid test in being selected by the world’s severest 
critics from among three hundred aspirants. 

‘The selection of Miss Bergin is also an indication of the 
gradual change that is coming over the artistic field in this 
country. It is not so many years ago that only foreign-born 
artists were selected for the great opera co ympanies, the be- 
lief being then that European culture and training was an 
absolute necessity to attain success in the artistic world. This 
condition is taking on a new phase and the fact that the 
management of the Metropolitan has seen fit to select seven 
\merican singers for next season is an indication that the 
art of native born singers is now being rec Pater 
son is fortunate in having one of the chosen few in its midst 
and if this city follows the lead of Kansas City and Allen 
town under similar conditions there will be large delegations 
present at the opera when Miss Bergin uliee her debut in 
the fall.” 
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It is rather difficult for some of us to understand 
the enthusiasm for Strauss, the “Waltz King.” The 
\merican, at least, is likely to find his music 
is interesting to learn that so truly 
great a technician as Korngold should turn his hand 
to the modernization of the Strauss operettas. If 
could save them from ultimate disappear- 
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ance from the stage it would be either that or gor- 
geous scenic settings such as they occasionally get 
in this country. Also, for our consumption, Ameri- 
canization, especially of the jokes. 


The Minneapolis Orchestra is growing up, too. 
On November 3, the organization will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth birthday. Many happy returns—also 
at the box office. 


They are thinking of changing the Mexican na- 
tional anthem. It strikes the impartial observer that 
Chopin’s “Revolutionary” etude ought to be a suit- 
able tune for our belligerent little sister republic. 


Our aftermath of war abates but slowly. Plumb- 
ers still earn more than most pianists, bricklayers than 
baritones, carpenters than cellists. However, the 
musical unfortunates occasionally get their names in 
the papers. : 


Not that anyone is tired of hearing Beethoven 
sonatas, but would it be asking too much of the 
best known pianists, to put a MacDowell sonata on 
their programs once in a while? They are big, vital, 
throbbing, intellectual works. Why must they be 
neglected entirely by the famous fraternity ? 


Musical note from the wilds of Jamaica: A local 
“pitcher” house recently took on added dignity with 
the announcement of the engagement of a “Concert 
and Jazz Orchestra—Every Man a Soloist.” Inves- 
tigation proved the absolute veracity of this conten- 
tion. Every instrumentalist in that aggregation was 
first and foremost and always a soloist. 

It is difficult to understand why American college 
songs should not have good music and be character- 
istic as well. A few of them have borrowed toler- 
able tunes from Europe, but most of our native col- 
lege repertoire is cheap tonal jingle, set to appallingly 
silly texts. Commendable is the current movement 
in several of our universities, to discard at their glee 
club concerts, the ordinary brand of college songs 
in favor of the best concerted vocal music of the 
masters. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, who has had a long 
siege of serious illness at her home in Peterborough, 
N. H., is recovering after six months in bed, during 
which time she underwent two operations, all as the 
result of a sharp blow on the shin bone, suffered 
about six months ago. Mrs. MacDowell’s many 
friends everywhere will be relieved to hear that she 
is cheerful and courageous, and expects to resume 
her customary intense artistic and executive activi- 
ties in behalf of the MacDowell Colony as soon as 
she will be permitted to leave her bed. 

Among the warmly welcome musical visitors to 
New York this winter will be the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, which is 
scheduled to give a Carnegie Hall performance on 
December 6. In a period of a few years Sokoloff 
has brought his plavers to high artistic standing as 
a symphonic body, and himself has become recog- 
nized as a leader of musical understanding and 
warmth of imagination. The Cleveland Orchestra, 
under the adroit management of Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, is booked for a season of intense activity, 
in its home town, and on tour, the traveling schedule 
embracing a series of concerts in Havana, where 
the visit is by invitation of the Sociedad Pro-Arte 
Musical, under whose auspices the Cleveland sym- 
phonists and conductor made so pronounced a suc- 
cess last winter. The December 15-16 concerts of 
the Clevelanders in their home town will have the 
premicre of Horizons, by Arthur Shepherd, assist- 
ant conductor of the orchestra. These four West- 
ern sketches for orchestra are entitled Westward, 
Lone Prairie, Old Chisholm Trail and Canyons. 
Twenty-seven works are being added to the orches- 
tra’s repertoire this season, eighteen of them played 
for the first time in Cleveland. The list includes 
Bax’s The Garden of Fand, Bloch’s Schelomo, 
Chausson’s Viviane, Josef Hofmann’s Chromaticon, 
Honegger’s Chant de Joie, Powell’s In Old Virginia, 
several Rimsky-Korsakoff numbers, Turina’s La 
Procesion del Rocio and Szymanowski’s violin con- 
certo. The orchestra plans to play sixty-five concerts 
in Cleveland. By the way, Ohio, with its Cleveland 
and Cincinnati Orchestras, is the only State outside 
of New York and California which can boast of pos- 
sessing two orchestras of the first class. 


BRAVO GATTI E BIS! 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza is entering upon the twen- 
tieth season of his activities as impresario of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. He has performed 
his duties diligently, competently, successfully. 

Congratulazioni e buoni auguri per l’avvenire! 
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BRAVO! 


In our issue of May 26 of this year we wrote: 
“Ernest Newman has just written a new book 
about Beethoven. It is called The Unconscious 
Beethoven, An Essay in Musical Psychology. It 
will give offense to every genuine admirer of 
Beethoven. So far as this reviewer can perceive, 
Mr. Newman has no respect whatever and not 
the smallest degree of love for the great master 
of Bonn. He says that he is ‘not concerned 
with Beethoven the man except in so far as the 
man throws light on the musician; but as it is 
impossible to dissociate the two, we have as 
our first task to dig out the real Beethoven 
from the romantic plaster-of-Paris in which he 
has gradually become encased.’ Mr. Newman 
then goes on to expose Beethoven’s ‘colossal 
arrogance and self-sufficiency, his harshness, 
his ‘perverse sex obsession,’ his dishonesty and 
his general immorality. Mr. Newman says that 
Thayer was the last man in the world to wish 
to dwell upon the failings of Beethoven. It is 
the greatest of pities that Mr. Newman could 
not show a similar respect for the master of 
masters.” 

* * * 

It was impossible for us to review the book 
in detail. Such a task would demand time, 
more time than could be spared from office 
duties contingent upon the getting out of a 
weekly paper—would demand much careful 
search among records, biographies, Beetho- 
veniana of all sorts, as well as among medical 
books, books of psychology, dictionaries or 
German slang of the past century, and so on— 
a task obviously impossible for us to undertake. 

It has been undertaken and carried to a con- 
vincing conclusion by Dr. Carl Engel, Chief of 
the Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, and Dr. Engel’s findings are pub- 
lished in the current (October) issue of The 
Musical Quarterly. They are not pleasant 
reading, but such data must, sometimes, be 
printed in the interest of truth, and the publica- 
tion of Dr. Engel’s article does credit to The 
Musical Quarterly, to the firm of G. Schirmer, 
Inc., publishers of The Quarterly, and to O. G. 
Sonneck, its fearless editor. 

Dr. Engel’s article cannot here be printed in 
full, nor can it, for reasons which will be obvi- 
ous to those familiar with its contents or with 
the contents of Mr. Newman’s book, be re- 
viewed in detail. Those further interested 
should read it. It is sufficient to say in this 
place that it disposes fully and conclusively 
with Mr. Newman’s arguments; it shows Mr. 
Newman’s attitude in this case to be unscien- 
tific; and it shows that Mr. Newman accepted 
as facts conjectures for which definite proof 
has not yet been discovered. 

Dr. Engel also takes Mr. Newman to task for 
his method of procedure, which is, he says, 
“that of a little boy who delights in playing with 
mud,”—which was exactly our impression when 
the book was received for review last May. 

Dr. Engel subtilely characterizes Mr. New- 
man’s book as follows: “If Mr. Newman’s 
latest is an illuminating book, it throws more 
light on the author than on the author’s subject. 
The book is bare of any facts concerning Bee- 
thoven not known before; it merely spins out 
and twists up certain theories long held as plau- 
sible, without adducing a single scrap of new 
evidence or positive proof wherewith to sub- 
stantiate or clarify them. . Mr. Newman 
has found it incumbent upon himself to knock 
off the legend of Saint Ludwig by throwing at 
it all the adverse testimony ever given against 
the man Beethoven. . . . Veracity is not 
identical with the gathering of every bit of un- 
verified scandal; least of all can the method 
claim to have anything in common with histor- 
ical criticism.” 

Dr. Engel takes the trouble to inform his read- 
ers as to the exact truth of Mr. Newman’s con- 
jectures: what is proved and what is not 
proved, and comes to the final conclusion that 
“if ‘an essay in musical psychology’ is merely 
another name for fiction, we must hail Mr. 
Newman’s book as an extremely well-written, 
gripping tale. Put forward as a piece of ‘his- 
torical criticism,’ it mistakes the meaning of 
history and the office of the critic. . . . That 
the outspoken, peppery fighter (Beethoven) 
should have been dead and buried these hun- 
dred years can be a matter only for congratula- 
tion. Were he alive, what would he not do toe 
Mr. Newman P” 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Symphony Society Bulletin is issued for the 
concerts of the New York Symphony Orchestra, and 
contains program notes by Herbert F. Peyser, whose 
illuminative information is imparted with charm and 
story interest, and with none of the dry directness of 
the mere historian. Peyser reminds those who have 
heard of Hanslick only as the bigoted foe of Wag- 
ner, that he redeemed himself through his champion- 
ship of Brahms. When that composer’s C minor 
symphony had its Vienna premiere, some of the local 
musicians and critical sharps wagged their wise heads 
in perplexity and dissent, but Hanslick at once came 
forth with a booming salvo of approval—and it was 
not based alone on his desire to exalt Brahms above 
Wagner. Hanslick is quoted by Peyser as having 
written : 

Brahms’ artistic kinship to Beethoven must be plain to 
every observer the power of will, the nobility of 
expression, the clear reason of the development and the 
certainty of the technic were possessed by no other con- 
temporary musician. No other composer has come so near 
the magnificent creations of Beethoven as does Brahms in 
the close of the C minor Symphony. 

Peyser comments: “Others were less jubilant. 
There was much talk of ‘absence of imagination and 
emotional attractiveness,’ of ‘asceticism, dullness, la- 
boriousness and unresolved enigmas.’ ven certain 
of the friendlier appraisers decided that the thematic 
materials were ‘too slight to bear the weight of devel- 
opment.’ And every one, to Brahms’ great disgust, 
pounced on the similarity of the theme of the final 
allegro and the ‘Joy’ melody of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony—a resemblance absurdly exaggerated in 
some quarters even today. ‘It is still more remark- 
able that every ass sees it,’ Brahms was in the habit 
of retorting to those who pointed out to him this 
momentary and fortuitous relation.” 

eR F 

\propos, Walter Damrosch published recently in 
the Century Magazine, an article which he calls 
Listening Backward. It deals with the life of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, his own connection 
with it, and musical conditions in this city during 
the past fifty years. Mr. Damrosch, whose rever- 
ence and admiration for his father are lasting and 
profound, tells how that gentleman first encountered 
Theodore Thomas, then the reigning musical czar of 
the United States. The two conductors met in the 
old Schubert music store on Union Square. 

“T hear that you are a fine musician, Dr. Dam- 
rosch,” said Thomas, “but I want to tell you one 
thing. Whoever crosses my path, I crush.” 

An orchestral war then began between the two 
leaders, and the contest is described graphically by 
Walter Damrosch in his Century article. Both he 
and the records tell that Dr. Damrosch was not de- 
feated, and before his untimely demise he had suc- 
ceeded in founding an orchestra and an oratorio 
society, and giving New York its first big music fes- 
tival and its initial operatic hearings of some of the 
Wagner music dramas. 

Walter Damrosch, in many of his writings and 
speeches, leans toward emphasizing the early strug- 
gles of his gifted father and his talented self, in estab- 
lishing themselves musically here. Both men 
emerged triumphantly, and the outsider wonders why 
that important fact does not mellow the retrospective 
memories of the son, who is enjoying financial com- 
fort and a generous share of continuous honors, both 
richly deserved as the reward of a fine career carried 
on with diligence and dignity. 

Struggles in the early and late careers of famous 
musicians are no unusual phenomena in the history 
of the tonal art. There were Bach and his poverty, 
Beethoven and his drab home life, Mozart’s tragic 
last days, the opposition which Berlioz, Debussy, 
Strauss, Grieg, Liszt and Wagner encountered, the 
deafness of Beethoven, the blindness of Bach and 
Franz, the madness of Wolf, Schumann and Mac- 
Dowell, the final agonies of Chopin, Moussorgsky, 
and Weber—and countless other instances of the 
obstacles, and worse, endured by the world’s great 
masters of music. 

There was One who taught that sorrows should 
chasten and spiritualize. 

Musicians who have risen superior to the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, are not so differ- 
ent from the lyric geniuses of the pen, of whom 
Shelley wrote : 

“Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 
eRe 

An interesting and instructive dinner was that 

given on Tuesday evening, October 25, at the Wal- 


dorf-Astoria Hotel, by the Musicians’ Club of New 
York, when Prof. John Erskine, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the author and administrative head of the 
Juilliard Foundation, was the chief guest of honor. 

The original purpose of the occasion was to start 
a movement for the erection of a musicians’ club- 
house in this city, and President Arthur Bergh’s 
speech set forth in a practical manner the necessity 
for such a project. However, that matter was over- 
shadowed when Mr. Bergh introduced Professor 
Erskine, and asked him to give the gathering some 
idea of the new plans of the Juilliard Foundation. 

Professor Erskine modestly disclaimed any revo- 
lutionary intentions on his part, except to say that 
he harbored an ideal which would make for the 
greater uniformity and unity of musical pedagogy 
throughout the United States. He believes that the 
teaching of music is too much of an individual and 
detached pursuit. He likened it to the ancient man- 
ner of general cultural instruction, when some peri- 
patetic wise men held transient courses and others 
taught from their doorsteps. It shall be the aim of 
the Foundation, said Professor Erskine, to concen- 
trate and consolidate the various sources and repre- 
sentatives of musical learning, but not necessarily in 
New York. Talented students and teachers are to 
be left, as much as possible, in the bailiwicks where 
they now are functioning successfully, but their work 
is to receive encouragement and moral and financial 
support through the Foundation. 

In New York, Professor Erskine pointed out, the 
opportunities are limited, rather than large. Here 
the musical professionals kill one another off through 
the necessarily enforced intensive competition. 

He paid a high tribute to the work of the Institute 
of Musical Art, and gave it as his opinion that the 
amalgamation of that school with the Foundation 
would be of valuable aid to both enterprises. 

No hope was held out by the speaker that sym- 
phony orchestras, operatic institutions, or every des- 
titute talented student or teacher would receive 
money from the Juilliard fund. He stressed, how- 
ever, that no pupils would be encouraged to leave 
teachers from whom they now are receiving compe- 
tent instruction. 

He informed his hearers also that he does not 
personally or individually disburse money or specify 
its application, but abides by the judgment in such 
matters of his Council and his Board of Trustees. 

Dean Ernest Hutcheson is the head of the Coun- 
cil, and Professor Erskine paid him a fine tribute of 
confidence. 

The listeners learned that the Juilliard Fund is 
not nearly $20,000,000, but “large enough to place 
at the disposal of the Foundation administrators a 
very comfortable income.” 

Finally Professor Erskine gave out the fine and 
gratifying promises, that the Federation intends to 
“look after the musical youngsters when they finish 
their studies, and face the beginning of a career”; 
and that, part of the fund will be diverted “for the 
publication of worthy new music, and of valuable 
classics at present out of print.” 

The Erskine speech included also many subtle wit- 
ticisms about the tonal profession and his own musi- 
cal and literary pursuits, and was applauded to the 
echo by the enthusiastic auditors. 

Walter Damrosch, at the guest table, spoke in 
glowing terms of Professor Erskine as an educator, 
author, and pianist. 

Some of the other well known musical persons 
present were William Gustafson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Hughes, Jack Adams, Richard Hageman, 
Harry Barnhart, Elsie Baker, Dudley Buck, William 
Grady, Georges Barrere, W. L. Coghill, Mrs. Julian 
Edwards, Harold Flammer, Adelaide Gescheidt, 
Frazer Gange, Frank Hemstreet, Harvey Hinde- 
meyer, Henry Holden Huss, W. W. Hinshaw, Leslie 
Loth, Dr. T. T. Noble, Geoffrey O’Hara, Franz 
Proschowsky, Frank Patterson, Rene Devries, Carl 
D. Kinsey, Joseph Priaulx, Dr. A. Robyn, Alexander 
Russell, Antonia Sawyer, Lazar Samoiloff, Charles 
Gilbert Spross, Mme. Schoen-Renée, Percy Rector 
Stephens, Sigismond Stojowski, Oscar Saenger, 
Earle Tuckerman, C. M. Tremaine, Albert von 
Doenhoff, John M. Fulton, Julius P. Witmark, A. M. 
Bagby, Gustave Becker, Rubin Goldmark, etc. 

eRe 


In his recent performance of the Schumann sym- 
phony in D minor (at the New York Symphony con- 


certs) Fritz Busch introduced numerous changes 
made by him in the orchestration, which much en- 
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hanced the clarity and tonal balance of that melo 
dious and refreshing composition. The changes, 
most judicious, consisted mainly of thinning the in- 
strumentation and amplifying the polyphony. Schu- 
mann, in order to gain the effect of fullness, was 
wont often to double his voices in the orchestra. 
That gave the effect of the “muddiness” with which 
he is so frequently reproached. Real fullness of 
sound is acquired only through polyphonic means. 
nee 


The San Francisco Wasp (September 17) devotes 
a column to the diccussion of what Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch wore when he conducted the outdoor con- 
certs last summer, of the San Francisco Orchestra. 
It appears, according to the Wasp, that “a contem- 
porary critic in San Francisco—a brilliant mind 
which expresses itself lucidly and with authority 
upon other themes—recently called Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch to task for having ‘insulted’ his audience at 
the Summer Symphony concerts by wearing pure 
white instead of the customary dismal habiliments 
common to the waiters at their bustling task, and to 
the elect of society.” 

It is pointed out, as a matter of fact, by the Wasp, 
that Gabrilowitsch was garbed “immaculately in 
fresh white flannels faultlessly cut, white shoes, an 
artistic tie—all looking as if they were being worn 
for the first time, and bearing no dubious hint of 
having been wilted with previous exertions at other 
concerts and glossed over by tailors upon their pro- 
miscuous and messy pressing-boards.”’ 

One finds it hard to see any “‘insult” in the kind of 
clothes donned by Gabrilowitsch. If he had worn 
none at all, that would have been different. 

He seems to have sensible ideas on the whole about 
the matter of dress for orchestral occasions, as his 
players were allowed to wear every-day business 
attire instead of the customary black claw-hammer 
coats and dinner jackets. 

To any unprejudiced mind it must suggest itself 
that the most important thing at the Gabrilowitsch 
concerts was not his clothes, but his conducting; and 
not his sartorial, but his musical style. In those re- 
spects opinion everywhere agrees that Gabrilowitsch 
sets high standards of artistic fashion. 

eRe 


Dr. Dorothy Logan, who perpetrated the hoax 
recently about swimming the English Channel, ex- 
plained that “It was a fake to end fakes.”” Now we 
understand the worthy purpose in the breasts of some 
of the fake music teachers. 

2 RF 


A tenor in a small Italian city who had been 
hissed at several of his appearances for breaking on 
all his high tones, was about to essay a top C, and 
the listeners were set for their customary adverse 
demonstration when he stopped suddenly and 
shouted, “E Viva Mussolini.” Instantly thunderous 
applause and cheers fell to the lot of the resourceful 
singer. (Motion picture, musical, and Middle West 
ern rights to this anecdote are reserved by Rene 
Devries, who courteously relayed it to this depart- 
ment. ) 

ner e 

To imaginative minds, there was something of a 
thrill in hearing Josef Lhevinne play the A_ flat 
Liebestraum by Liszt, on the same Chickering piano 
which that mighty master used at some of his reci- 
tals in Europe fifty years ago. The incident took 
place last Sunday evening at Carnegie Hall, after 
Lhevinne had finished his regular program, which he 
wound up with a fascinating performance of the now 
rarely heard Liszt fantasie on themes from Meyer- 
beer’s Robert le Diable. In the purposely darkened 
reaches of Carnegie Hall, it was not difficult to lose 
oneself in a visionary picture of the white-haired 
Abbé seated at the richly carved light mahogany 
grand, and caressing the amorous harmonies of the 
Liebestraum with his lean, limp fingers, the while the 
crinolined ladies in his audience sighed, and mur- 
mured their ecstatic adoration. Liszt loved his 
feminine listeners—or at least, as many as he could 
His housekeeper and his valet both confided to us at 
Weimar a long time ago that Liszt stayed naughty 
until nearly his very last days. 


He was seventy-five 
when he died. 


A wonderful man. 
eRe 
Our own once esteemed uncle, George Liebling, 
asks us from Chicago: “Do you not write Variations 
Without a Theme ?’ 
ene 


The same vicious contributor sends information to 
this effect : “I know what is the matter with some of 
the modernistic composers. They compose on pianos 
that are out of tune.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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ON VOCAL METHODS 


The following letter was not entirely unexpected. 
In the editorial in question it was stated that differ- 
ences of opinion make horse races and vocal meth- 
ods, and here already is substantiation of the truth 
of that assertion. It is very gratifying to think that 
the editorial should have attracted the attention and 
interest of an authority like Mr. Zerffi, vocal teacher 
at the New England Conservatory of Music in a 
town of no less importance than Boston. Says Mr. 
Zerffi : 

To the Musical Couries 

The editorial entitled “Different Methods—Same Re- 
sults,” published in the Musicat Courter of October 27, 
should be of the greatest possible interest to singers and 
raises the eternal question of 
the editor attempts to spread oil over 
waters by suggesting that, after all, it is the 

\ and that the method by which these 
unimportant. To substantiate this 
upon the difference in physical 
ics which is to be observed among people and 

lution that the “efficient teacher is the one who 

eds of each and every pupil and devises for 
ited to produce the desired result.” 

expresses one of the most widely 

suppositions regarding — the 

be found to exist, namely the myth 

It can not be denied that there 

tatement that people differ physically, 

found in the supposition that each 

its individual method of functioning 

hing so much as show in glaring col- 

agreement as regards principles of 


students of singing since it 
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the troubled 


vocal 
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results which count 
results are achieved is 


claim emphasis is placed 


characterist 


a caicul 
Statement 


rrect 


singing. 
impossible to expect that each individual 
of identical means of imparting knowledge 
principles taught must be the same. 
I of violin or cello (manipulation 
ructed instrument) with that of supply 
x the pupil with the means whereby he may be enabled 
to develop an organ which is an integral part of his body 
is to misunderstand the subject entirely. The matter of 
changing the position of hand ‘or arm, whether the arm be 
used for tennis or for violin playing, is a comparatively 
reconstruction of a vocal organ after it 
incorrect habits presents difficulties 
Furthermore, the editor fails 
itly the truth of the old adage that one 
10ther’s poison. In 1882, Pettenkofer, one 
enemies in his studies of bac- 
tube of cholera bacilli in order 
ot produced by bacteria. To 


nong teachers of 


1 an aiready 


simple matter; the 
] been torced into 


lly stupéndous 
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implacable 


da test 


That the 
V immunity to the 
his gesture of his has 


such claims action 
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been forgotten 

vocal student and singer survive the vocal 

well-meaning instructors who use 

of argument, but it prove 
correct 


disease 


does not 


which is evidenced 
lattened tongue by Mme. Nicklass 
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Resonance, the fact that 
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probability is that 
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lo not he, but the interpretation 
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ZERFFI 

our editorial 
interest to singers 
must leave further de- 
If other authorities on voice 
same opinion, and should happen to dis- 
me or more particulars with Mr. Zerffi’s 
there would seem to be 
‘se race” in the making—though in all probability 
l l dead heat, still leaving the 
1 of vocal methods in statu quo. 
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greatest vossible 
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be a 


FINISHING SCHUBERT 


lhe Schubert Centennial Committee has changed 


its mind about the completion of the Unfinished 
and to Mr. Gabrilowitsch goes the 
having brought about this change. The 
prize offer as it now stands is for original com- 
positions in one of the following categories: (a) 
symphonic works in one or more movements pre- 


as an apotheosis of the lyrical genius of 


Symphony, 


credit of 
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Schubert and dedicated to his memory on the occa- 
sion of his centennial; (b) variations on Schubert 
themes in the spirit of his precedent in using his 
for piano and chamber music compositions. 
In the execution of works in these categories com- 
posers have the widest latitude both in content and 
form; are free to use Schubert themes for quota- 
tion or for purposes of variations; and are entitled 
to use Schubert sketches. 


r 
songs 


<< 


CHOOSING YOUR GIANT 


“ 


A correspondent writes : “You wrote a few jocular 
paragraphs in a recent issue, treating humorously of 
bad musical habits, or musical bad habits. The mat- 
ter is not one for jest, however. A serious editorial, 
showing musicians how to rid themselves of their 
bad habits—and Heaven knows they have them in 
plenty—would have been much more to the purpose.” 

Our correspondent both libels and flatters us all 
ina breath. It is a libel to say that we write jocular 
paragraphs and jests. We always are in deadly 
earnest. 

It is the most honeyed flattery to mention us in 
the same paragraph with Heaven. 

As a matter of fact we do not believe that Heaven 
knows anything about the bad habits of musicians. 
Heaven concerns itself, to our notion, only with dead 
musicians, and dead musicians have no bad habits 

Only musical critics, dead or alive, never lose their 
bad habits. We feel sure that if one of them ever 
gets past St. Peter and that worthy asks him: “How 
do you like our angelic choir?” the critic would an- 
swer: “The attack and phrasing are passable, but 
the intonation is faulty and the interpretation is lack 
ing in breadth.” 

One of the worst 
criticises. 

We read an article in some worthy paper or maga- 
zine not long ago, dealing with what the author 
called the good and bad giants in every life, the good 
giant being Good Habit and the bad giant being Bad 
Habit. The giant Good Habit, according to the 
same source, will carry your life load for you if you 
let him and force him, It takes years, however, to 
develop and control him, 

The giant Bad Habit, on the other hand, is easy 
to acquire. He is at your call all the time. 


habits of the critic is that he 


But 
after he enters your service you wish you never had 
seen him. He dumps the heavy load on your back 
and leads you by a string which your weakened will 
cannot break. 

If we remember correctly, the article gave self 
approval as one of the bad habits and self analysis 
and self criticism as good habits. 

Let our inquiring musician ask himself whether 
those three qualities play any role in his life and in 
what proportionate degrees. 

To us the vanity of musicians, cultivated by them 
into a habit, appears to be first cousin to self approval 
and an active member of the family of bad giants. 
Vain musicians are musicians who talk about them- 
selves continually, and if musicians who talk about 
themselves continually could know what detestable 
bores they are to the persons who have to do the 
listening, they surely would rid themselves of at least 
one bad habit immediately. 

Another bad habit of the musician is that he con 
sorts too much with his own kind. He does not mix 
sufficiently with mankind in general. He does not 
match his wits against theirs. He does not learn 
their ideas. He does not read their papers, talk their 
speech, investigate their opinions. He does not try 
to become an integral part of his own community. 
Very often he does not go to the theater. More often 
he does not vote. The result of all this is that the 
musician is apt to look upon the rest of the world 
as lacking in intelligence and understanding. The 
world, for its own part, returns the compliment with 
interest. 

A bad habit of many musicians is not to meet their 
financial obligations promptly. They have a certain 
inborn or acquired contempt for business, and they 
look upon bills, statements, notes, mortgages, policies, 
contracts and similar documents as annoyances con- 
trived to make life miserable for them. To them a 
bill is a reflection, a statement is a deadly insult, and 
a polite request for payment of a long overdue ac- 
count is nothing less than blackmail. 

Musicians cultivate also the bad habit of not an- 
swering letters promptly. That is bad business and 
bad breeding. 

Musicians have a bad habit of seeing in a music 
paper every line of dispraise about themselves. 

Musicians have a bad habit of not seeing in a 
music paper the columns of praise about themselves. 

Some musicians have the untruthful habit of say- 
ing that they never read the music papers. 

Musicians have the bad habit of damning a col- 
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league with faint approval, and of gloating over the 
ill success of a rival. 

Musicians have the bad habit of deliberately trying 
to dress, hair cut, and generally get themselves up 
differently from other human beings. 

Musicians have the bad habit of trying to obtain 
admission to concerts and operas without paying. 

Musicians who perform publicly have the bad 
habit of frequently imagining themselves to be great- 
er than the composers they interpret. 

Musicians who sing, often have the bad habit of 
not being musicians. 

very musician is able, by the exercise of will 
power, to cast out from his life that Bad Habit giant 
and invite instead and retain that Good Habit giant. 

When our correspondent asks us to tell musicians 
how to get rid of bad habits we reply that there is 
only one way, and that is, to get rid of them. 

Choose your own giant. 

METROPOLITAN SEASON 

\nd so the 
1927-28 is on, 
weeks to come. 
had all its 


BEGINS 


Metropolitan Opera season’ of 
and will be, for twenty-four 
The premiere last Monday 
accustomed picturesque and 
stirring features, with the regalia of stage inter- 
est and fashionable display, in fullest evidence. 
Turandot was the opera performed, a work lending 
itself singularly well to the nature and spirit of the 
Long standing vocal filled the 
stage. Serafin, occupying the conductor's chair, was 
in comforting artistic command. ‘The start was aus- 
picious ; what is to follow, will not be less so on the 
whole. It is the way of the Metropolitan, and of 
Messrs. Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Otto H. Kahn. 
They are the towering Scylla and Charybdis of 
grand opera in America, and perhaps in all the 
world. This opening week at the Metropolitan 
scheduled also Meistersinger, Andrea Chenier, La 
Forza del Destino, Rigoletto, Haensel and Gretel, 
and Korngold’s new one act opera, Violanta. Now 
let the lyric flood pour on for the rest of the season. 


evening 


occasion. favorites 


6 
THE UNUSUAL 
There is cause for exulting whenever an orches- 
tral conductor contrives an unusual symphony pro 
gram. Here is what Fritz Riener, of Cincinnati, 
offered Philadelphia, when he with the 
that city, Schubert's 
C major symphony, Delius’ cello concerto ( Beatrice 
Harrison, soloist) and Carpenter’s music from his 
ballet, Skyscrapers. 
The Reiner program of November 4-5, in Phila- 
delphia, is even more unconventional : 
Music 


“ouested” 


orchestra of October 28-29: 


. Handel 
Stravinsky 
. Mozart 
Prokofieff 
. Copland 
...» Haydn 
Weber 
\t present, the palm for novel programs goes to 
Reiner and Koussevitzky. Walter Damrosch still is 
champion “of the best balanced lists. 


Fireworks 
Fireworks. re 
Gavotte, Idomeneo : 
Suite, Love of Three Oranges 
Scherzo (first performance ) 
Symphony No. 8, B flat.... 
Overture, Euryanthe 


LEONORA CORONA HUNDRED 
PER CENT. AMERICAN 
Leonora Corona, newly engaged soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who has scored re- 
markable successes in Europe and South America, is 
often referred to as an Italian singer because of her 
name. She has lived in Italy for a long time, but she 
is still an American. She was born in Dallas, Tex., 
lived in San Francisco before coming East, and be- 
fore assuming the nom de guerre, Leonora Corona, 
she was Miss Leonore Cohrone. She took the name 
Corona at the suggestion of an Italian operatic mana- 
ger when she made her Italian operatic debut, and 
continued to sing under that name because she found 
that the Italians had difficulty in pronouncing her 
American appellation. The one thing Italian about 

Miss Corona is her excellent vocal method. 


FEW GREAT BRUNNHILDES 

Perhaps the noblest creation of Wagner in all the 
gallery of his operatic figures is that splendid woman 
Briinnhitde, half human, half godlike, heroic, loving, 
brave, sympathetic. The role constitutes one of the 
most difficult known to dramatic sopranos and rightly 
is considered to be within the province only of an 
artist who has exceptional histrionic and 
unusual vocal power and resource in delivery. 

That section of the Briinnhilde role which is part 
of the Walkiire requires the exposition of practic- 
ally every draniatic and singing mood from the 
exuberant Ho jo to ho cries of Briinnhilde’s entrance 
to the epic Farewell in the last act. The ideal sing- 
ers, past and present, for the role of Brunnhilde, 
may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 


gifts, 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 











The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 
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SUN 
intonation was 
defective and the 
voice not ot 


Don Russian Quartet, 
Worwtp 


ey” tenor is the 
star of the four . a basso 
profundo of delightful lower 
reach and easy command of 
voice. Almost equally pleasing 
are. . . dramatic tenor and 
. baritone delightful 
unity and harmony. 


Fokine Ballet, October 23 


Post WorLp 
This most modern of ballet The blight of the 
masters has scored again in upon much of the program . 
staging this magnificent spectacle a startlingly poor orchestra 
He knows his dancing public and a glaringly set pantomime. 
how to appeal to popular taste 
masterpiece of scenic 
architecture. 


lyric bright The generally 


quality of the 


distinction. 


beginner lay 


Hart House Quartet, October 24 
Wor.tp 


; Certainly the performance of 
of its elevated quality by playing Beethoven's Quartet in F Minor 
the two quartets with solid mu . will hardly earn new laurels 
sical understanding, carefully cul for the 
tivated ensemble and tone blend table organization, one 
ing, and a convincing degree of might seieaiy play 
temperament sohn we 
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TIMES JourRNA 

rounded tone is al : here was unmistakably 

matter with her 
seemed 


AMERICAN 
once more gave evidence 


association 


Mendel 


Dusolina Giannini, 


Her full, 
most as rich as a contralto’s in something — the 
the lower register, yet it 
freely and clearly in flights to * moment, its 
the higher notes = ing . The voice 

sufficiently 
singer’s command 
Sun 


soars 


Times 
can take a ’ her be autiful voice was 
slig lramz nl not used to i il adv ant ge in the 
ning a Vv of r interpretation of the 
beauty with musical in there was ick of variety both of 
“nce and dramatic instinct moods and coloring. 
can make its singing memorable 
Times Post 
In Brahms’ Von Ewiger Liebe 2 the lush tenderness she 
there was consummate artistry mparts } maiden’s avowal 
of . . lo ms slightly silly 
after the rmy passion of her 
lover’s parting 


lieder, where 


Francis Nash, October 25. 


Post Times 

Miss Nash went through the She gave a businesslike, unro 
five movements of Schumann's mantic performance 
Fasching-Schwank with romantic 
fire, toned with exquisite bits of 
light fancy 5 
Post TELEGRAM 

fell into the mood began her proceedings with 
of the comp (Mac Dowell’s 7 opaqt ind — labor 
Sonata Eroica) and brought out F MacDo 
effectively the luxuriant beauty ta that captured little 
of the third 1 work's 


movement and the 
nobility of the fourth poetry. 


she soor 
per 
well’s Eroica 
of the 


essential sweep and 


10us 


Albert Spalding, October 27. 
TIMES HeRALD 
The Brahms concerto << has often played better 

ample opportunity to than he played yesterday His 
attainments He has tone was not in its best estate 
a master, as in and he was disposed to wander 
from the key Nor was his in 
terpretation of the great work a 
warmly vitalized or engr 
one. It was a strangely relaxed 
performance 
Wor.tp HERALD 
Mr. Spalding gave an earnest Nor was his interpretation 
exposition of Brahms’ violin con a warmly vitalized or 
certo one 
AMERICAN 
Spalding never before has put 
such a high degree of warmth 
and = appe aling imaginativeness 
into his performance. 


gave him 
show his 
the technique of 
the dazzling cadenza. His tone 
is strong and vibrant and never 
forced. 


SsIng 


engrossing 


HERALD 


It was a strangely relaxed pet 


formance. 


Philharmonic, October 27. 


Heratp 
reading of it last 
bombastic 


Times 
Mr. Mengelberg and his men His 
played with surpassing feeling was turgid, 
(Brahms Symphony). 


night 


European Festivals Association 
Announcements 

The European Festivals Association announces that the 
Wagnerian- Mozart Festival Season at Munich in 1928 will 
begin on July 26 and end on August 30, with performances 
of Wagnerian operas at the Prinz Regent Theater and the 
Mozart works to be performed at the more intime theater 
of the Residenz. 

In addition to the 
Meistersinger, Tristan, 
staging, scenery, lights, etc., 


usual Ring performances, also the 
Parsifal and Lohengrin, with new 

will be presented with an un- 
usual cast of singers. 


Tata Daiber, with headquarters at Steinway Hall, New 
York, is the American representative and has an allotment 
of tickets on hand for the convenience of Americans desir- 
ous of visiting the various music and dramatic festivals at 
Bayreuth, Salzburg, Stratford, Munich, Heidelberg and 
Vienna. 


Erskine to Play with N. Y. Symphony 

Prof. John Erskine, of Columbia University. author of 
“Helen of Troy,” and other books, and head of the Juilliard 
Foundation for Music, also is a pianist of unusual merit. 
He has been retained by Walter Da h, as the soloist 
of a concert to be given by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, on tour, at Buffalo, N. Y., in January. Prof. Er- 
skine will play a Mozart concerto, and Mr. Damrosch is to 
conduct. Previous important public pianistic appearances 
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of Prof. Erskine were last winter in New York (in con- 
junction with Olin Downes and Ernest Urchs) and last sum- 
mer in Chautauqua, N. Y., when he played Schumann’s con- 
certo in A minor. 
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A Plea for Parsifal 


Bleloch Park, Peekskill, N. Y. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In one of your recent issues you had this additional shot 
at poor Parsifal as comment to an “abusive” protest against 
your editor’s dislike of the same 

“When we have listened to an hour or so of 
feel like rushing to a speakeasy.” 

Well, here is one who, after having listened to four 
hours or so of Parsifal, feels like putting in immediately 
another four hours or so on the same subject. And that 
ought to mean a whole lot, since | never have been fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy Parsifal otherwise but standing. 

| fully agree with what your editor says about Tristan 
and Meistersinger, but I utterly fail to understand how a 
person so wrapped up in these two can possibly be dis- 
gusted with Pars ifal. For that is the sum total I draw 
from your editor’s comments on this subject which I have 
read with astonishment for several years and which, to put 
it mildly, come pretty close to overshooting the mark. 

Your editor certainly must be aware of the fact that on 
this point he is in disagreement with the overwhelming 
majority of your readers, at least of those who ever have 
been listening to this last work of the creator of Meister- 
singer and Tristan. Therefore, why always sneer at it 
(even if it does not agree with your editor), especially 
since in his better hours he swings such a noble lance 
against all destructive criticism? 

Now you will come back: Variations scr ge 
criticism; it is merely meant as a joke, a kind of 
funny page. That may be true generally, and 7 
have enjoyed Variations as such. 

However, in the case of Parsifal your editor does criti- 
cize, for his speakeasy jibe isn’t a joke, not even a bad 
one, especially not to the vast number of those who admire 
in Parsifal a truely divine amalgamation of sympathy, ora- 
torio, and music drama. Besides, critics in general have 
always sugared their rottenest pills with just this kind of 
jokes—though finally they had to swallow them themselves 

ours for more Parsifal, 
(Signed) 


Parsifal, we 


deal in 
musical 
always 


Kurt BARTHEL. 


Berlin Hochschule aesins Willy Hess 


Last May it was 
serlin Hochschule would retire 
violin department because he 
sixty-five The famous 
rule, however, and the 
tained for another year. 


announced in these columns that the 
Willy Hess as head of the 
had reached the age limit of 
institution has broken with the 
distinguished violinist will be re- 


Music in Moscow 


Among the conductors to be heard in Moscow during the 
1927-28 season are Klemperer, Bruno Walter, Ansermet, 
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The Metropolitan Opera opened auspiciously with Turandot, 
starring Jeritza, Lauri-Volpi and Serafin. 

Alexander Brachocki is to play in Chicago for the 
time early in November. 

Fritz Busch offers some interesting 
music. 

Alfred Russell Hurst has opened a studio in New 
after an extended tour of Europe. 

The Deniau Musical Bureau is now located on 
Street. 

Aaron Copland’s series of lectures at the School « 
Research is drawing attention. 

Beatrice Whitney has been engaged as prima 
the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company. 

The Associated Glee Clubs now have a branch in 
delphia. 

James Levey has established himself in New York. 

Myra Mortimer won the critics praise on her appearance in 
Copenhagen. 

C. C. Birchard Company, 
rooms in Boston. 

Ernest Schelling is delighting Holland audiences. 

Alfredo Casella has completed a violin concerto for orches- 
tra, and also a cello sonata. 

Many prominent artists are coaching with Richard Hageman. 

The orchestra of the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music will give four public concerts during 
the season. 


first 
ideas on modernism in 
York 


West 70th 


Social 
ballerina by 


Phila- 


publishers, opened new music 


Richard Strauss will conduct several of his works at La 
Scala. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson is dead, 
attack. She was 
chesi method. 


succumbing to a heart 
American representative of the Mar- 


Vernon Williams, tenor, son of Evan Williams, gave a suc- 
cessful song recital at Town Hall, New York, Oc- 
tober 30. 

J. Fischer & Bro. has just accepted two new sacred songs 
by Mrs. Ross David, who recently returned from 
abroad. 

Alice Paton was special soloist at the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church at morning and evening services. 

Joyce Bannerman has been reéngaged for an appearance in 
Union City, N 

Yelly d’Aranyi will appear as soloist at the ‘ 
Concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
cember 4. 

Florence Foster Jenkins’ Hour of Music at the Ritz Carlton 
was a huge success. 

The Malkin Trio will give its second Town Hall, New York, 
concert, December 27. 


Night 
De- 


Sunday 
House on 


31 


soloists with 
Hinde- 


Scheinpflug, Scherchen, and Honegger. The 
orchestra include Bachaus, Roland Hayes, Szigeti, 
mith, Amar Quartet, Egon Petri and Segovia. 


Dr. Carl Gives Beethoven Mass 


At the First Presbyterian Church, on October 30, Dr. 
William C. Carl, organist and choirmaster, opened his sea- 
son of oratorios with a notable performance of Beethoven's 
Mass in C. The work was given in full with the Latin 
words just as Beethoven wrote it and some excellent effects 
of balance and vigor were achieved. The solo parts were 
taken by Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Ernest 
Davis, tenor, and Edgar Schofield, and the choir was 
augmented by a portion of the choir of St. Bartholomew's 

This mass dates from 1807 and is one of Becthewen’s most 
inspired works. It is surprising that it is so rarely heard in 
this country for, although very difficult, it well repays the 
time and labor necessary to its preparation. Dr. Carl and 
his forces must have labored long and seriously to have 
— the technical perfection shown on Sunday evening 
Dr. Carl both played the organ part and directed the choir, 
a herculean task! The interpretations of the six movemenis 
were characterized by a fine sonority, and a body of tone 
that would have suggested a larger body of singers than 
those available on this occasion. Dr. Carl got effects with 
his fifty singers that might have done credit to twice the 
number. The allegros were brisk and the rhythms through- 
out strong and forceful. The solo parts and the duets, trios 
and quartets for voices were rendered with warmth 
of feeling and proper emphasis of word and theme. 

Altogether, the mass was so well done that one feels that 
it might profitably be repeated. As a fitting close of the 
evening’s music, Dr. Carl played the final movement of the 
fifth symphony. 


bass, 


solo 


Institute of Musical Art Establishes Tenth 
Preparatory Center 


With the establishment this fall at Far Rockaway of 
a Preparatory Center of the Institute of Musical Art, there 
are now ten such centers, with a total enrollment of 250 
students. This is the twelfth year since the establishment 
of these centers by the Institute for the early musical edu- 
cation of boys and girls. The department is under the 
supervision of Dr. Frank Damrosch, dean of the Institute, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Fontaine Harris, principal of the Centers 
and supervisor of their piano department. There are thirty 
members of the faculty, nearly all of them graduates of the 
Institute. Each pupil is given two private lessons each week 
in piano, violin or cello, in the Preparatory Centers located 
in various parts of the city, and all of them meet on Satur 
day mornings at the Institute for lessons in Dalcroze 
eurythmics, choral singing and sight-singine and the elements 
of music, combining theory and ear-training as adapted to 
the child. 


Taylor, Jones and Simon with American Opera 
Company 

Deems Taylor, Robert Edmond Jones and Robert A. 
Simon have joined the executive staff of the American 
Opera Company. Mr. Jones will supply decorations for the 
opera productions and Mr. Simon oo revise the English 
texts of the operas. What Mr. Taylor is to do is not 
announced. 


Mary Wildermann has returned from Europe 

Arthur Baecht, violinist, studied with Musin and Borissoff, 
and was in the American Army at Arras, St. Mihiel 
and the Argonne. 

Harriet Ware appeared as composer, accompanying her own 

before the Brooklyn Morning Choral 

Baroness von Klenner announces a Victor Herbert 
program for the November 11 meeting of the 
Opera Club. 

George Cehanovski, 
the St. 

The Grand Opera Society appeared before a crowded house 
at Federation Settlement. 


songs, 
Memorial 
National 


Metropolitan baritone, 
Louis and Ravinia summer seasons. 


sang at both 


Albert 
minor at 


Robert von Doenhoff, sons of 
played their father’s trio in E 
Hour of Music. 


Hannah Klein has become one of the 
casting piano Sunday 


David has resumed teaching at his 
West Fifty-sixth street. 


NOM mie 
OBITUARY 


Carl, Edward and 
von Doenhoff, 
a Children’s 
Capitol Family, broad- 
solos evenings. 


Ross 


new studio on 


ELIZABETH KELSO 
morning, 
felt well at breakfast-time, but 
called her to the Great Beyond, 
pupils and friends mourn her demise. 


PATTERSON 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
before noon a heart attack 
and a large circle of devoted 
Born in Burghetts- 
studied with Marchesi in 
concertizing with the latter in 
Courter issue of October 27, page 
Miss Patterson, covering early days and 
the present time, with a notice of her activities; this notice 
concludes with “Her sympathy, gentleness and patience are 
some of the secrets of her success,” and these characteris- 
tics stand out in the memory of all who knew her. The 
funeral occurred October 31, at her former residence. Two 
sisters and a niece survive her. 


JOHN LUTHER LONG 


John Luther Long, author of Madame Butterfly, the story 
on which Puccini's famous opera was based, passed away 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., on October 31. Mr. Long, who 
was sixty-six years old, had been ill in the hospital for two 
months, and it was necessary for him to undergo an opera- 
tion last Saturday, from which he did not recover. In addi- 
tion to Madame Butterfly and many other works, Mr. Long’s 
literary efforts included Kassa, The Darling of the Gods and 
Adrea, the last two of which were written in collaboration 
with David Belasco, with whose theater and productions the 
deceased was identified. 

Mr. Long is survived by his widow, William H. 
Albert O. Long, brothers, and a son, Bayard. 
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30 
ON VOCAL METHODS 


The following letter was not entirely unexpected. 
In the editorial in question it was stated that differ- 
ences of opinion make horse races and vocal meth- 
ods, and here already is substantiation of the truth 
of that assertion. It is very gratifying to think that 
the editorial should have attracted the attention and 
interest of an authority like Mr. Zerffi, vocal teacher 
at the New England Conservatory of Music in a 
town of no less importance than Boston. Says Mr. 
Zerffi: 

To the Vusical Courier 

The itorial entitled “Different Methods—Same Re- 
sults,” published in the Musicat Courter of October 27, 
Id the greatest possible interest to singers and 
students since it raises the eternal question of 
I the editor attempts to spread oil over 

suggesting that, after all, it is the 
that the method by which these 
important. To substantiate this 
upon the difference in physical 

is to be observed among people and 

that the “efficient teacher is the one who 

ich and every pupil and devises for 
produce the desired result.” 

of the most widely 

regarding the 

be found to exist, namely the myth 

method. It can not be denied that there 

in the statement that people differ physically, 

but there is none to be found in the supposition that each 

vocal mechanism has-its individual method of functioning. 

Chis editorial does nothing so much as show in glaring col- 

ors the abso need for agreement as regards principles of 

procedure among singing. 

While it would be impossible to expect that each individual 

make use of identical means of imparting knowledge 
the pupil, yet the principles taught must be the same. 
To contound the teaching of violin or cello (manipulation 
already constructed instrument) with that of supply 
means whereby he may be enabled 
to develop an organ which is an integral part of his body 
misunderstand the subject entirely. The matter of 
hand ‘or arm, whether the arm be 
violin playing, is a comparatively 
onstruction of a vocal organ after it 
incorrect habits presents difficulties 
lous. Furthermore, the editor fails 
truth of the old adage that one 
poison. In 1882, Pettenkofer, one 
implacable enemies in his studies of bac- 
swallowed a test tube of cholera bacilli in order 
| I produced by bacteria. To 
survived and he imagined that by 
had refuted all such claims. That the action 
I lividual immunity to the disease was 
gesture of his has been forgotten 
a\ student and singer survive the vocal 
poison admini by well-meaning instructors who use 
the Pettenkofer method of argument, but it does not prove 
that their methods are correct 
\ I rds tl erence of 
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(signed) Witttam A. C. ZerrFi 
ised to note that our editorial 
test possible interest to singers 
we must leave further de- 
If other authorities on voice 
opinion, and should happen to dis- 
n one or more particulars with Mr. Zerffi’s 
gument, there would seem to be a really good 
! * in the making—though in all probability 
1 be a dead heat, still leaving the 
ld question of vocal methods in statu quo. 
FINISHING SCHUBERT 
hubert Centennial Committee has changed 
completion of the Unfinished 
Symphony, and to Mr. Gabrilowitsch the 
credit of having brought about this change. The 
otfer as it now stands is for original com- 
positions in one of the following categories: (a) 
symphoni more movements pre- 
sented as an apotheosis of the lyrical genius of 
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Schubert and dedicated to his memory on the occa- 
sion of his centennial; (b) variations on Schubert 
themes in the spirit of his precedent in using his 
songs for piano and chamber music compositions. 
In the execution of works in these categories com- 
posers have the widest latitude both in content and 
form; are free to use Schubert themes for quota- 
tion or for purposes of variations; and are entitled 
to use Schubert sketches. 
—— _ 
CHOOSING YOUR GIANT 

A correspondent writes : “You wrote a few jocular 
paragraphs in a recent issue, treating humorously of 
bad musical habits, or musical bad habits. The mat- 
ter is not one for jest, however. A serious editorial, 
showing musicians how to rid themselves of their 
bad habits—and Heaven knows they have them in 
plenty—would have been much more to the purpose.” 

Our correspondent both libels and flatters us all 
ina breath. It is a libel to say that we write jocular 
paragraphs and jests. We always are in deadly 
earnest. 

It is the most honeyed flattery to mention us in 
the same paragraph with Heaven. 

As a matter of fact we do not believe that Heaven 
knows anything about the bad habits of musicians. 
Heaven concerns itself, to our notion, only with dead 
musicians, and dead musicians have no bad habits. 

Only musical critics, dead or alive, never lose their 
bad habits. We feel sure that if one of them ever 
gets past St. Peter and that worthy asks him: “How 
do you like our angelic choir?” the critic would an- 
swer: “The attack and phrasing are passable, but 
the intonation is faulty and the interpretation is lack- 
ing in breadth.” 

One of the worst 
criticises. 

We read an article in some worthy paper or maga- 
zine not long ago, dealing with what the author 
called the good and bad giants in every life, the good 
giant being Good Habit and the bad giant being Bad 
Habit. The giant Good Habit, according to the 
same source, will carry your life load for you if you 
let him and force him. It takes years, however, to 
develop and control him. 

The giant Bad Habit, on the other hand, is easy 
to acquire. He is at your call all the time. But 
after he enters your service you wish you never had 
seen him. He dumps the heavy load on your back 
and leads you by a string which your weakened will 
cannot break. 

If we remember correctly, the article gave self 
approval as one of the bad habits and self analysis 
and self criticism as good habits. 

Let our inquiring musician ask himself whether 
those three qualities play any role in his life and in 
what proportionate degrees. 

To us the vanity of musicians, cultivated by them 
into a habit, appears to be first cousin to self approval 
and an active member of the family of bad giants. 
Vain musicians are musicians who talk about them- 
selves continually, and if musicians who talk about 
themselves continually could know what detestable 
bores they are to the persons who have to do the 
listening, they surely would rid themselves of at least 
one bad habit immediately. 

Another bad habit of the musician is that he con 
sorts too much with his own kind. He does not mix 
sufficiently with mankind in general. He does not 
match his wits against theirs. He does not learn 
their ideas. He does not read their papers, talk their 
speech, investigate their opinions. He does not try 
to become an integral part of his own community. 
Very often he does not go to the theater. More often 
he does not vote. The result of all this is that the 
musician is apt to look upon the rest of the world 
as lacking in intelligence and understanding. The 
world, for its own part, returns the compliment with 
interest. 

A bad habit of many musicians is not to meet their 
financial obligations promptly. They have a certain 
inborn or acquired contempt for business, and they 
look upon bills, statements, notes, mortgages, policies, 
contracts and similar documents as annoyances con- 
trived to make life miserable for them. To them a 
bill is a reflection, a statement is a deadly insult, and 
a polite request for payment of a long overdue ac- 
count is nothing less than blackmail. 

Musicians cultivate also the bad habit of not an- 
swering letters promptly. That is bad business and 
bad breeding. 

Musicians have a bad habit of seeing in a music 
paper every line of dispraise about themselves. 

Musicians have a bad habit of not seeing in a 
music paper the columns of praise about themselves. 

Some musicians have the untruthful habit of say- 
ing that they never read the music papers. 

Musicians have the bad habit of damning a col- 


habits of the critic is that he 
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league with faint approval, and of gloating over the 
ill success of a rival. 

Musicians have the bad habit of deliberately trying 
to dress, hair cut, and generally get themselves up 
differently from other human beings. 

Musicians have the bad habit of trying to obtain 
admission to concerts and operas without paying. 

Musicians who perform publicly have the bad 
habit of frequently imagining themselves to be great- 
er than the composers they interpret. 

Musicians who sing, often have the bad habit of 
not being musicians. 

very musician is able, by the exercise of will 
power, to cast out from his life that Bad Habit giant 
and invite instead and retain that Good Habit giant. 

When our correspondent asks us to tell musicians 
how to get rid of bad habits we reply that there 1s 
only one way, and that is, to get rid of them, 

Choose your own giant. 


METROPOLITAN SEASON’ BEGINS 

\nd so the Metropolitan Opera 
1927-28 is on, and will be, for twenty-four 
The premiere last Monday 
had all its accustomed picturesque and 
stirring features, with the regalia of stage inter- 
est and fashionable display, in fullest evidence. 
Turandot was the opera performed, a work lending 
itself singularly well to the nature and spirit of the 
occasion. Long standing vocal favorites filled the 
stage. Serafin, occupying the conductor's chair, was 
in comforting artistic command. The start was aus- 
picious ; what is to follow, will not be less so on the 
It is the way of the Metropolitan, and of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Otto H. Kahn. 
the towering Scylla and Charybdis of 
\merica, and perhaps in all the 
world. This opening week at the Metropolitan 
scheduled also Meistersinger, Andrea Chenier, La 
Forza del Destino, Rigoletto, Haensel and Gretel, 
and Korngold’s new one act opera, Violanta. Now 
let the lyric flood pour on for the rest of the season. 
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THE UNUSUAL 
There is cause for exulting whenever an orches- 
tral conductor contrives an unusual symphony pro 
eram. Here is what Fritz Riener, of Cincinnati, 
offered Philadelphia, when he “guested” with the 
orchestra of that city, October 28-29: Schubert's 
C major symphony, Delius’ cello concerto (Beatrice 
Harrison, soloist) and Carpenter’s music from his 
ballet, Skyscrapers. 
The Reiner program of November 4-5, in 
delphia, is even more unconventional : 
Musik 


Hhila- 


.. Handel 
Stravinsky 
Mozart 
Prokofieff 
. Copland 
...- Haydn 
Weber 
\t present, the palm for novel programs goes to 
Reiner and Koussevitzky. Walter Damrosch still 1s 
champion of the best balanced lists. 


Fireworks 
Fireworks 
Gavotte, Idomeneo : 
Suite, Love of Three Oranges 
Scherzo (first performance ) 
Symphony No. 8, B flat 
Overture, Euryanthe 


LEONORA CORONA HUNDRED 
PER CENT. AMERICAN 
Leonora Corona, newly engaged soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who has scored re- 
markable successes in Europe and South America, is 
often referred to as an Italian singer because of her 
name. She has lived in Italy for a long time, but she 
is still an American. She was born in Dallas, Tex., 
lived in San Francisco before coming East, and be- 
fore assuming the nom de guerre, Leonora Corona, 
she was Miss Leonore Cohrone. She took the name 
Corona at the suggestion of an Italian operatic mana- 
ger when she made her Italian operatic debut, and 
continued to sing under that name because she found 
that the Italians had difficulty in pronouncing her 
American appellation. The one thing Italian about 

Miss Corona is her excellent vocal method. 


FEW GREAT BRUNNHILDES 

Perhaps the noblest creation of Wagner in all the 
gallery of his operatic figures is that splendid woman 
Briinnhilde, half human, half godlike, heroic, loving, 
brave, sympathetic. The role constitutes one of the 
most difficult known to dramatic sopranos and rightly 
is considered to be within the province only of an 
artist who has exceptional histrionic gifts, and 
unusual vocal power and resource in delivery. 

That section of the Briinnhilde role which is part 
of the Walktire requires the exposition of practic- 
ally every draniatic and singing mood frora the 
exuberant Ho jo to ho cries of Briinnhilde’s en:rance 
to the epic Farewell in the last act. The idea’ sing- 
ers, past and present, for the role of Brunnhilde, 
may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 











The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 
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tenor is —. bright The 
four ¥ASSO defective 
profundo of delightful lower voice not of 
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are . . . dramatic tenor and 

7 baritone delightful 

unity and harmony. 


Fokine Ballet, 


Post 

This most modern of 
masters has scored again in 
staging this magnificent spectacle 
He knows his dancing public and 
how to appeal to popular taste. 
. masterpiece of scenic 
architecture. 
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ballet The blight of the 
upon much of the program . 
a startlingly poor orchestra . 
a glaringly set pantomime. 
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Hart House Quartet, October 24 
Worip 


Certainly the performance of 
3eethoven’s Quartet in F Minor 
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Dusolina Giannini, October 24 


Journal 
. there was 
mething the 


soars ng. Her 


Times 
Her full, rounded tone is al , 
as rich as a contralto’s in sol matter with her 
lower register, yet it voice seemed 
freely and clearly in flights to o have lost, for the moment, its 
the higher notes rrying qual ‘. he voice 
from being sufficiently 
singer’s command 

TIMES Sun 
She can take a song of even her beautiful voice was 
the slightest dre amatic possibilities not used to full advantage in the 
and by combining a voice of re interpretation of the lieder, where 
markable beauty with musical in there was lack of variety both of 

telligence and dramatic instinct, moods and coloring 

can make its singing memorable 

Times 
ahms’ Von 


was consummate 


unmistakably 


0ST 

Ewiger Liebe the lush tenderness she 

artistry imparts to the maiden’s avowal 
of . love seems slightly silly 
after the stormy passion of her 
lover’s parting cry 
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Francis Nash, October 25. 


Post Times 

Miss Nash went through the She gave a businesslike, unro 
five movements of Schumann's mantic performance 
Fasching-Schwank with romantic 
fire, toned with exquisite bits of 
light fancy P 

Post TELEGRAM 

, she soon fell into the mood began her proceedings with 
of the composition (MacDowell’'s an opaque and 1 
Sonata Eroica) and brought out formance of MacDowell’s Eroica 
effectively the luxuriant beauty Sonata that captured little of the 
of the third movement and_ the work's sweep and 
nobility of the fourth. poetry 
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Albert Spalding, October 27. 


HeRALD 

wo The Brahms concerto . . has often played 
gave him ample opportunity to than he played yesterday. 
 ¢ his attainments He has tone was not in its best estate 
the technique of a master, as in and he was disposed to wander 
the dazzling cadenza. His tone from the key Nor 
is strong and vibrant and never terpretation of the great 
forced warmly vitalized or engrossing 
one. It was a strangely relaxed 
performance 

HERALD 


TIMES 


Wortp 
Mr. Spalding gave an earnest Nor was his interpretation 
exposition of Brahms’ violin con a warmly vitalized or engros:in 
certo one. 
AMERICAN 
Spalding never before has put 
such a high degree of warmth 
and appealing imaginativeness 
into his performance. 


Heratp 
It was a strangely relaxed pet 


formance. 


Philharmonic, October 27. 


HERALD 
reading of it last 
bombastic 


TIMES 
Mr. Mengelberg and his men His 
played with surpassing feeling was turgid, 
(Brahms Symphony). 


night 


European Festivals Association 
Announcements 

The Eurovean Festivals Association announces that the 
Wagnerian-Mozart Festival Season at Munich in 1928 will 
begin on July 26 and end on August 30, with performances 
of Wagnerian operas at ihe Prinz Regent Theater and the 
Mozart works to be performed at the more intime theater 
of the Residenz. 

In addition to the 
Meistersinger, Tristan, 
staging, scenery, lights, etc., 
usual cast of singers. 

Jules Daiber, with headquarters at Steinway Hall, New 
York, is the American representative and has an allotment 
of tickets on hand for the convenience of Americans desir- 
ous of visiting the various music and dramatic festivals at 
Bayreuth, Salzburg, Stratford, Munich, Heidelberg and 
Vienna. 


usual Ring performances, also the 
Parsifal and Lohengrin, with new 
will be presented with an un- 


Erskine to Play with N. Y. Symphony 

Prof. John Erskine, of Columbia University. author of 
“Helen of Troy,” and other books, and head of the Juilliard 
Foundation for Music, also is a pianist of unusual merit. 
He has been retained by Walter Damrosch, as the soloist 
of a concert to be given by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, on tour, at Buffalo, N. Y., in January. Prof. Er- 
skine will play a Mozart concerto, and Mr. Damrosch is to 
conduct. Previous important public pianistic appearances 
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of Prof. Erskine were last winter in New York (in con- 
junction with Olin Downes and Ernest Urchs) and last sum- 
mer in Chautauqua, N. Y., when he played Schumann’s con- 
certo in A minor. 
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A Plea for Parsifal 


Bleloch Park, Peekskill, 
To the Musical Courier : 

In one of your recent issues you had this additional shot 
at poor Parsifal as comment to an “abusive” protest against 
your editor’s dislike of the same: 

“When we have listened to an hour or so of 
feel like rushing to a speakeasy.” 

Well, here is one who, after having listened to four 
hours or so of Parsifal, feels like putting in immediately 
another four hours or so on the same subject. And that 
ought to mean a whole lot, since | never have been fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy Parsifal otherwise but standing. 

| fully agree with what your editor says about Tristan 
and Meistersinger, but I utterly fail to understand how a 
person so wrapped up in these two can possibly be dis- 
gusted with Parsifal. For that is the sum total I draw 
from your editor's comments on this subject which I have 
read with astonishment for several years and which, to put 
it mildly, come pretty close to overshooting the mark. 

Your editor certainly must be aware of the fact that on 
this point he is in disagreement with the overwhelming 
majority of your readers, at least of those who ever have 
been listening to this last work of the creator of Meister- 
singer and Tristan. Therefore, why always sneer at it 
(even if it does not agree with your editor), especially 
since in his better hours he swings such a noble lance 
against all destructive criticism? 

Now you will come back: Variations doesn't 
criticism; it is merely meant as a joke, a kind of 
funny page. That may be true generally, and | 
have enjoyed Variations as such. 

However, in the case of Parsifal your editor does criti- 
cize, for his speakeasy _ isn't a joke, not even a bad 
one, especially not to the vast number of those who admire 
in Parsifal a truely divine amalgamation of sympathy, ora- 
torio, and music drama. Sesides, critics in general have 
always sugared their rottenest pills with just this kind of 
jokes—though finally they had to swallow them themselves 

Yours for more Parsifal, 
(Signed) 


Ne %. 


Parsifal, we 


deal in 
musical 
always 


Kurt BARTHEL. 


Berlin Hochschule Retains Willy Hess 


Last May it was announced in these columns that the 
Berlin Hochschule would retire Willy Hess as head of the 
violin department because he had reached the age limit of 
sixty-five. The famous institution has broken with the 
rule, however, and the distinguished violinist will be re- 
tained for another year. 


Music in Moscow 
Among the conductors to be heard in Moscow during the 


1927-28 season are Klemperer, Bruno Walter, Ansermet, 
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Turandot, 


The Metropolitan Opera opened auspiciously with 


starring Jeritza, Lauri-Volpi and Serafin. 

Alexander Brachocki is to play in Chicago for the 
time early in November. 

Fritz Busch offers some interesting 
music. 

Alfred Russell Hurst has opened a studio in New 
after an extended tour of Europe. 

The Deniau Musical Bureau is now located on 
Street. 

Aaron Copland’s series of lectures at the School of 
Research is = t attention. 

Beatrice Whitney has been engaged as prima ballerina by 
the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company. 

The Associated Glee Clubs now have a branch in 
delphia. 

James Levey has established himself in New York. 

Myra Mortimer won the critics praise on her appearance in 
Copenhagen. 

C. C. Birchard Company, 
rooms in Boston. 

Ernest Schelling is delighting Holland audiences. 

Alfredo Casella has completed a violin concerto for orches- 
tra, and also a cello sonata. 

Many prominent artists are coaching with Richard Hageman. 

The orchestra of the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music will give four public concerts during 
the season. 


first 
ideas on modernism in 
York 


West 70th 


Social 


Phila- 


publishers, opened new music 


Richard Strauss will conduct several of his works at La 
Scala. 

Elizabeth Kelso 
attack. She 
chesi method. 

Vernon Williams, tenor, son of Evan Williams, 
cessful song recital at Town Hall, New 
tober 30. 

J. Fischer & Bro. has just accepted two new 
by Mrs. Ross David, who recently 
abroad. 

Alice Paton was special soloist at the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church at morning and evening services. 

Joyce Bannerman has been reéngaged for an appearance in 
Union City, N. J 

Yelly d’Aranyi will appear as soloist at the Sunday Night 
Concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on De- 
cember 4. 

Florence Foster Jenkins’ Hour of Music at the Ritz Carlton 
was a huge success. 

The Malkin Trio will give its second Town Hall, New York, 
concert, December 27. 


Patterson is dead, succumbing to a heart 
was American representative of the Mar- 


gave a suc- 


Yu ork, ( )c- 


sacred songs 
returned from 


31 


soloists with 
Hinde- 


Scheinpflug, Scherchen, and Honegger. The 
orchestra include Bachaus, Roland Hayes, Szigeti, 
mith, Amar Quartet, Egon Petri and Segovia. 


Dr. Carl Gives Beethoven Mass 


At the First Presbyterian Church, on October 30, Dr. 
William C. Carl, organist and choirmaster, opened his sea- 
son of oratorios with a notable performance of 3eethoven’ s 
Mass in C. The work was given in full with the Latin 
words just as Beethoven wrote it and some fewer ee effects 
of balance and vigor were achieved. The solo parts were 
taken by Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Ernest 
Davis, tenor, and Edgar Schofield, and the choir was 
augmented by a portion of the choir of St. Bartholomew's. 

This mass dates from 1807 and is one of Beethoven's most 
inspired works. It is surprising that it is so rarely heard in 
this country for, although very difficult, it well repays the 
time and labor necessary to its preparation. Dr. Carl and 
his forces must have labored long and seriously to have 
attained the technical perfection shown on Sunday evening 
Dr. Carl both played the organ part and directed the choir, 
a herculean task! The interpretations of the six movements 
were characterized by a fine Sag cone and a body of tone 
that would have suggested ; larger body of singers than 
those available on this occasion. Dr. Carl got effects with 
his fifty singers that might have done credit to twice the 
number. The allegros were brisk and the rhythms through- 
out strong and forceful. The solo parts and the duets, trios 
and quartets for voices were rendered with warmth 
of feeling and proper emphasis of word and theme 

Altogether, the mass was so well done that one 
it might profitably be repeated. As a fitting 
evening’s music, Dr. Carl played the final movement of the 
fifth symphony. 


bass, 


solo 


feels that 
close of the 


Institute of Musical 1 Art Establishes Tenth 
Preparatory Center 

With the establishment this fall at Far Rockaway of 
a Preparatory Center of the Institute of Musical Art, there 
are now ten such centers, with a total enrollment of 250 
students. This is the twelfth year since the establishment 
of these centers by the Institute for the early musical edu- 
cation of and girls. The department is under the 
supervision of Dr. Frank Damrosch, dean of the Institute, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Fontaine Harris, principal of the Centers 
and supervisor of their piano department. There are thirty 
members of the faculty, nearly all of them graduates of the 
Institute. Each tre is given two private lessons each week 
in piano, violin or cello, in the pare wry Centers located 
in various parts of the city, and all of them meet on Satur 
day mornings at the Institute for lessons in Dalcroze 
eurythmics, choral singing and sight-singine and the elements 
of music, combining theory and ear-training as adapted to 


the child. 


boys 


Taylor, Jones and Simon with American Opera 
Company 
Deems Taylor, Robert Edmond 
Simon have joined the executive 
Opera Company. Mr. Jones will supply decorations for the 
opera productions and Mr. Simon will revise the English 
texts of the operas. What Mr. Taylor is to do is not 
announced. 


Jones and Robert A 
staff of the American 


Mary Wildermann has returned from Europe. 

Arthur Baecht, violinist, studied with Musin and 
and was in the American Army at 
and the Argonne. 

Harriet Ware appeared as composer, accompanying her own 

before the Brooklyn Morning Choral. 

Baroness von Klenner announces a Victor Herbert 
program for the November 11 meeting of the 
Opera Club. 

George Cehanovski, Metropolitan baritone, 
the St. Louis and Ravinia summer seasons. 


Borissoff, 
Arras, St. Mihiel 


songs, 
Memorial 
National 


sang at both 


The Grand Opera Society appeared before a crowded house 
at Federation Settlement. 

Carl, Edward and Robert von Doenhoff, 
von Doenhoff, played their father’s trio in I 
a Children’s Hour of Music 

Hannah Klein has become one of the Capitol Family, 
casting piano solos Sunday evenings. 

David has resumed teaching at his 
West Fifty-sixth street. 


METER 
OBITUARY 


ELIZABETH KELSO 
Sunday morning, October 30, 
felt well at breakfast-time, but before noon a heart attack 
called her to the Great Beyond, and a large circle of devoted 
pupils and friends mourn her demise. Born in Burghetts 
town, Pa., near Pittsburgh, she studied with Marchesi in 
Paris and Santley in London, concertizing with the latter in 
England. In the Musicat Courter issue of October 27, page 
40, are pictures of Miss Patterson, covering early days and 
the present time, with a notice of her activities ; this notice 
concludes with “Her sympathy, gentleness and patience are 
some of the secrets of her success,’ and these characteris- 
tics stand out in the memory of all who knew her. The 
funeral occurred October 31, at her former residence. Two 
sisters and a niece survive her. 


JOHN LUTHER LONG 


John Luther Long, author of Madame Butterfly, 
on which Puccini’s famous opera was based, passed away 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., on October 31. Mr. Long, who 
was sixty-six years old, had been ill in the hospital for two 
months, and it was necessary for him to unde rgo an opera- 
tion last Saturday, from which he did not recover. In addi- 
tion to Madame Butterfly and m: iny other works, Mr. Long’s 
literary efforts included Kassa, The Darling of the Gods and 
Adrea, the last two of een were written in collaboration 
with David Belasco, with whose theater and productions the 
deceased was identified. 

Mr. Long is survived by his widow, William H. 
Albert O. Long, brothers, and a son, Bayard. 
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ro ScHIPA RETURNS IN RECITAL 
\ song recital by Tito Schipa in Chicago—and 
means a sold-out house, clamor- 
f an eager audience, a generous sprinkling of 
mention the superb singing of this great 
at the Auditorium Theatre, Sunday after- 
3 just such results. Schipa has earned 
place lyric artists of the day through 
sheer merit an lis pularity with the concert-goers as 
ll public is incontestable. That he 
Auditorium on Sunday goes with- 
likewise, that» his listeners beamed with joy 
applauded when he had finished. 
Frederick Longas at the 
well in true artistic 


verywhere else 


opera-loving 
t at the 


x and lavishly 
1! + - 
able assistance ol 


rendered several solos as 


gLES NAEGELE IN PIANO RECITAI 
heard remarkable piano playing 
it the Goodman Theater, October 23, at the hands of Charles 
newcomer here. His brilliant success on his first 
a splendid augury for the future here of this 
ted young American pianist. His pliable technic con- 
all difficulties with ease, but it is as a musician of 
and deep feeling that Naegele particularly appeals. 
artist to whom it is a joy to listen and who it 
frequent Chicago often. Of his inter- 
1 it was possible to hear only a Chopin group 
y Debussy, Gardiner, Sibelius and Glen 
dignified artistry was recognized at 
whose warm reception entirely 


A large au some 


lience 


Naegele, a 


appearance is 


me d will 


was 


MELvILLeE Lis 


whom 


7NIEWSKA 
Chicagoans hear often, 
played before a_ ve ry 


nother pianist, but one 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 

at the Playhouse, also on October 23 Mme. 
Liszniewska tabl reputation as a pianist of no 
mean ability and lived up to it on this occasion by playing 


large audience 


has established a 
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a somewhat lengthy program with authority and_ ease. 
During our stay she rendered most effectively three Chopin 
Mazurkas and part of the Beethoven sonata, op. 8la, and 
thereby won the approval of her auditors. 
CARA VERSON IN Paris 
3efore sailing on November 5 for home, Cara Verson, 
modern American pianist, is spending several weeks in Paris. 
Miss Verson is looking forward to her busiest season. 
Its—E NrEMAcCK’s VIOLIN RECITAL 
In recital at Kimball Hall, October 24, Ilse Niemack once 
more convinced Chicagoans that she is a violinist of the 
first order. She played a novel program most effectively, 
displaying a lovely, warm tone, agility and musical under- 
standing. Her own Sonata in G minor proved her ver- 
satility and, as she and Leon Benditzky played it, the num- 
ber won the approval of the listeners. Other selections 
were by Bach, Kreisler, Goldmark, Porpora-Kreisler, Chopin- 
Wilhelmj, Ries and Sarasate, in all of which Miss Niemack 
had the expert assistance of Leon Benditzky at the piano. 
SyMPHONY Becins TUESDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony was resurrected after 
several years of repose on the shelf to constitute the back- 
bone of the Chicago Symphony’ s de Tuesday afternoon 
concert of the season, Octobe Conductor Stock and his 
orchestra gave it such a rousing reading as to evoke the 
hearty enthusiasm of the habitues of the popular Tuesday 
afternoon series. Wagner's March of Homage, Ibert’s 
Escales and Glazounoft’s Suite, Ruses d'Amour, effectively 
done, made up the balance of this enjoyable concert. 
3RILLIANT-LIVEN SCHOOL RECITAL 
Michael Liven will 
srilliant-Liven Music 


Sophia Brilliant-Liven and 
piano and violin pupils of the 
in recital at Lyon & Healy Hall, November 6. 

CuicaGo Musicat CoLLeGeE Notes 

Artist-students of the Chicago Musical College presented 
the program at Central Theater, October 23. Nathan Lupu, 
William R. Pfeiffer, Leonard Sorkin, Yvonne Fievet, John 
Sheehan, Pearl Silverman, Harriet Jordan, Edna Ellen, 
George Graham, George Gove, and Marie Crisafulli par- 
ticipated 

Edward Collins, 


present 
School 


member of the piano faculty, gave a 
piano recital in St. Joseph, Mo., before the Fortnightly 
Musical Club of that city on October 17. Tle received 
flattering criticisms in the local press. 

Charles H. Keep, a member of the vocal faculty with 
twelve of his advanced students, broadcasted over WLS the 
week of October 17. The same group also broadcasted a 
complete recital over WJJD on October 23. Julia Rhea, 
colored, artist-student of Mr. Keep, was awarded fourth 
place in the Atwater-Kent vocal contest in the State of 
Illinois. Because of her splendid work, Mrs. Rhea is to 
receive a special prize to be donated by the sponsors of the 
Atwater Kent competition of the state. 

Pearl Walker Yoder, and George Gove, artist-students 
of Herbert Witherspoon, and Robert Long, artist-student 
ot Graham Reed, were guest soloists at the Buena Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, October 30, under the direction of 
Wesley La Violette, director of the choir and a member of 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical College. 

Eunice Steen, student of Herbert Witherspoon, appeared 
in a group of songs at the regular meeting of the Hyde 
Park Men’s Club, held at the First Presbyterian Church, 
October 20. Miss Steen was accompanied by Ruth Miller, 
student of Edward Collins, of the piano faculty. 

Nelle Gubser, violin student of Leon Sametini, and Rose 
Damore, piano student of Mme. Cole-Audet, appeared in a 
group of numbers at the Kenilworth Country Club at a 
meeting of the members, October 22. 

Kathleen Powell and Clifford Bair, both 
Herbert Witherspoon, and William Pfeiffer, 
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Graham Reed, are members of a quartet now singing 
regularly at the Garfield Boulevard Baptist Church. 

Artist and Junior students gave the regular Chicago 
College Sunday afternoon recital at Central 
Theater, October 16. The artist-pupils were from the 
classes of Herbert Witherspoon, Edward Collins, Maurice 
Aronson, Lucille Stevenson, Max Fischel, Boguslawski and 
Leon Sametini. 

George Gove, artist-student of Herbert Witherspoon, ap- 
peared as soloist at the Hyde Park Men’s Club, October 20. 

Ethel Schwertzler, artist-student of Leon Sametini, has 
been engaged as a member of the Civic String Quartet. 
Miss Schwertzler also broadcasts regularly over W BBM. 
Mme. Libushka Bartusek, member of the faculty, and four 
of her artist- pupils, appeared before the Bryn Mawr 
Women’s Club, in a group of Czcho-Slovak songs and 
dances. Ruth Orcutt, artist-student of Edward Collins, 
was the accompanist. 

Gladyce Deering, artist- pupil of Mme. Bartusek, was 
solo dancer at a banquet given under the auspices of the 
Fish-Fan’s Club in honor of Mayor Thompson and the City 
Council. Miss Deering also gave a group of solo dances 
before the Eagle Club of Milwaukee, at a dinner in honor 
of notables of that city. 

Leonard Gay, artist-student of Edward Collins, has just 
completed a concert tour as accompanist for Forrest Lamont 
and Irene Pavloska, both of the Chicago Civic Opera. In 
Cheyenne, Wyo., he accompanied Os-ke-non-ton, 
Indian baritone, in concert. Following the opera 
Mr. Gay again will accompany these artists throughout the 
country. 

William Barclay, vocal student of Arch Bailey, member 
of the faculty, has left Chicago to fulfill an engagement 
with the Washington Light Opera Company, Washington, 
>, 


also 
season 


Demorest, has 
Mishawaka, 
Methodist 


Russell Hupp, organ student of Charles H. 
accepted a position at the Temple Theater, 
Ind. Mr. Hupp is also organist at the First 
Church of South Bend, Ind. 

A New STRING QuARTET 

The Amy Neill String Quartet introduced itself in recital 

at Kimball Hall, October 19 
3ERENICE VIOLE'S RECITAI 

Appearing here formerly as Berenice Viole McChesney, 
this young artist established a reputation as a pianist who 
merited attention. Returning to us as Berenice Viole after 
study abroad, she more than fulfilled this promise in her 
recital at Kimball Hall, October 20. That she has come 
into her artistic own was thoroughly proven throughout the 
evening, for she played a well selected program with fine 
imagination, insight and dependable technic. Piano playing 
to Miss Viole means more than mere notes. Not only has 
she a sense of the dramatic in music, but her musical in- 
telligence and understanding find efficient messengers in her 
well trained, sensitive fingers. Hers is pianistic talent of 
a high order and her playing afforded a large audience much 
keen enjoyment. Beginning with the Beethoven G major 
Rondo and following with the Fantasie and Fugue, G minor, 
of Bach-Liszt, and then the Chopin B flat minor Sonata, Miss 
Viole had a difficult task in hand. She proved wholly equal 
to it, however, and delivered fine renditions of each number. 
There were also numbers by Albeniz, Debussy, Leo Sowerby, 
Heniot Levy (with whom Miss Viole studied in Chicago), 
and Strauss-Godowsky. Miss Viole may well feel proud of 
her accomplishments, and her return recital may be recorded 
a success. 

Women's SYMPHONY ConcerRTS UNpberR BertHa Ott 

3ertha Ott has taken over the management of the Sunday 
evening concerts of the Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Ethel Leginska conductor. Concerts will be given in the 
Goodman Memorial Theater on December 4, January 8, 
February 5, March 4, April 1 and April 2 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The first public performance by the American Conserva- 
tory Opera School will take place on Saturday afternoon, 
November 19. 

Edna Barnes Pohlman, soprano, and William Pohlman, 
baritone, were awarded the scholarships offered by the Howe 
Club and will study this season with E. Warren K. Howe. 

Marie Zendt, soprano, of the Conservatory faculty, re 
cently gave song recitals at the Oak Park Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Highland Park Woman's Club, Evanston Mar 
guerite Club, and at the St. Matthew Lutheran Church. 

Curapusso's TEACHING ACTIVITIES 

Many teachers of piano in the classes of Jan Chiapusso, 

Dutch pianist, now in Chicago, are finding his technical 
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principles of great value to them in their teaching. Mr. 
Chiapusso, whose own technical equipment is described as 
“transcendent” and “prodigious” and by other similar terms 
by the leading critics of Europe and America, has evolved 
his own ideas, as does every great artist, on the effective 
application of technical principles in the routine of practise. 

It is not by endless repetition, in Chiapusso’s opinion, 
that a finished technic is attained, but through the complete 
mastery by the player of all the necessary details of execu- 
tion. 

Professional pupils of the Dutch pianist are being kept 
busy with, many engagements this season. Phillip Warner 
recently played the Chiapusso arrangement of the Bach G 
minor Fantasy over the radio at Station WMAQ. Lois 
Rogers, another brilliant pianist, from Chiapusso’s class, is 
filling a number of dates this month with prominent Chicago 
clubs, and on December 4 will be soloist at the Chicago 
Athletic Association musicale. 

OrcuHEstRA’s SECOND PROGRAM 

Familiar music constituted the second program of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening series, on October 21 and 22. There 
were Abert’s arrangement of the Bach G minor Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, the Alfven E major Symphony, 
Dohnanyi’s Orchestra Suite and Casella’s Italia Rhapsody. 
Conductor Stock is rounding the new members of the 
orchestra into shape and before long the orchestra will have 
reached the high standard of performance which in former 
years has earned it such appellations as “the first orchestra 
in the land” and “the virtuoso orchestra.” This was a fine 
concert, which gave the listeners much cause for rejoicing. 

Carsont Pupil Makes Desut 

A young Croatian baritone, Ivan Baric, made his debut in 
recital at the Eighth Street Theater, October 23. Mr. Baric, 
who has been studying with Mario Carboni, disclosed a 
voice of admirable quality and resonance. In the Credo 
from Otello, the monologue from Andrea Chenier, and songs 
in English, Italian and Croatian, the young baritone revealed 
the excellence of his training. He is not yet master of his 
voice and art, but with further study along the same sane 
lines he should go far in his art. Louise Evans, at the piano, 
lent admirable support. 

Grorcia Hati-Quick Gives Recital 

Georgia Hall-Quick created a deep impression at her 
piano recital at Kimball Hall, October 27. The large and 
distinguished audience which assembled to hear Mrs. Quick 
plainly took much pleasure in her performance. A musician 
of true temperament and sensibility, possessing a facile tech 
nic and refined style, Mrs. Quick has a message to deliver 
and delivers it in most artistic manner. She revealed keen 
musical insight and intelligence throughout her well ar- 
ranged program, which included the Chopin B minor sonata, 
Two Studies by Henselt, a group of three MacFadyen num- 
bers (dedicated to Mrs. Quick), the Schumann F sharp 
minor sonata, and numbers by Mendelssohn-Liszt, Joseffy 
and Strauss-Tausig. Mrs. Quick’s tone is clean-cut, crisp, 
and smooth, her playing colorful and her interpretations 
illuminating. Added to her many pianistic qualifications is a 
charming stage presence, which wins her the immediate 
favor of her listeners. She was well received and insistent 
applause brought several encores. 

Cnicaco SymMpHoNY: JACQUES GorDON, SOLOIST 

Two novelties figured on the Chicago Symphony’s third 
program—both introduced by the soloist of the week, Jac- 
ques Gordon, the orchestra's concertmaster. Always with 
an eye for novel compositions that are interesting, Gordon 
is continually delving into old and new violin literature and 
has brought to light many unfamiliar works. On this occa- 
sion his novelties were Ottorino Respighi’s arrangement ot 
Tartini’s Pastorale in A major for violin and string orches 
tra, and a violin concerto by Pantscho Wladigeroff. The 
Tartini number is a pleasant, soothing, melodious compost- 
tion which, however, suffers somewhat from lack of con- 
trast and at times becomes monotonous. In the W ladigeroff 
concerto, Gordon has brought out a find, and he should be 
congratulated by violinists upon his discovery, which is vital, 
meaty and wholly grateful for the soloist. It created quite 
an impression upon first hearing under the masterful bow 
of the violinist. Fortunate indeed is the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in having such an efficient concertmaster, whose 
solo appearances are always eagerly anticipated by his legion 
of admirers. As usual, his success was unstinted. j 

The purely orchestral portion of the program came In the 
lovely Mozart Magic Flute overture, the noisy Sibelius E 
minor symphony, and the “peppy” Pomp and Circumstance 
March of Elgar, all of which received fine readings. 

INTERNATIONAL Society oF CoNTEMPORARY Music 

At the luncheon of the I. S. C. M., plans were evolved for 
public concerts of new music in February and April. A 
number of private musicales also will be held for the pre- 
sentation of new works by contemporary composers. The 
music committee is composed of Frederick Stock, chair- 
man; John Alden Carpenter, Rudolph Reuter, Edward Col- 
lins and Adolph Brune. Composers desiring to submit 
manuscripts for consideration should send them to the 
chairman or any member of the committee, or to Dr. Wesley 
LaViolette, chairman of the Chicago Chapter, 64 East Van 
Buren St. i : 

Jacques Gordon is first vice-president, and Heniot Levy is 
second vice-president; F. Laird Waller is secretary and 
treasurer and Henry Purmort Eames chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. 

gH CoNSERVATORY NoTES 

Esther Alice Green, pianist, artist-student of Mme. Ella 
Spravka, gave a program at the La Grange Evening Club 
on Tuesday last. Emily Fleck, soprano, student of Mme. 
Justine Wegener, sang at the St. Paul Church on October 
19 and 20 on the occasion of benefit concerts given to 
raise funds for a new community house. 

The advanced history and music class had the privilege 
of hearing Emerson Abernethy in a lecture recital on Octo- 
ber 20. Mr. Abernethy’s subject was Folk Songs of the 
British Isles. The lecture was intensely interesting and the 
song illustrations were given with the artistry and fine- 
ness that always mark Mr. Abernethy’s singing. Elsie 
Alexander supplied delightful and perfect accompaniments 
at the piano. 

Bessie Wedel, former student in the Public School Music 
Department, has accepted a splendid teaching position in 
Angier, N. C., where she has large classes in the public 
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school and a long list of nrivate students in voice. Miss 
Wedel received her Bachelor Degree in School Music last 
June. 

Ruth Bedford, former student of Edgar Nelson in piano 
and of Edgar Brazelton in composition, is teaching in 
Salem, Ore., with success. Miss Bedford has her Bachelor 
degree from Bush Conservatory. 

Sarah Russel, pianist, former student of Edgar Nelson, 
and Genevieve Trant, former student of Lyravine Votaw, 
are teaching in Iron Mountain, Mich—Miss Trant in the 
public school and Miss Russel in her own studio. A heavy 
teaching schedule gives evidence of the popularity of both 
teachers. Miss Russel and Miss Trant received their 
Bachelor of Music and Public Music degrees in June, 1927. 

: JEANNETTE Cox. 
SEVEN SONGS OF OLD QUEBEC 
(The First White Man’s Music in America.) 

The first white men to penetrate into the middle west 
and reach the places now known as Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, and Duluth, came as canoemen under the lead- 
ership of explorers like LaSalle, Father Hennepin, Radisson 
and Du Lhut, up the great inland waterway of the rivers 
St. Lawrence, Ottawa and Mattawa, then over Lake Nipis- 
sing and down the French River into Lake Huron, and so 
through the Great Lakes. As they paddled their canoes 
these Irench “Canadian vogayeurs sang the songs of old 
l‘rance, many of which are still heard in Quebec and among 
the French Canadian communities in Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts ; some, too, among the Arcadian French who were 
exiled from the land of Evangeline in Nova Scotia to New 
Orleans. In those days every one sang, particularly as an 
accompaniment to work, and the wealth of melody can be 
realized from the immense collection of phonographic rec- 
ords of such folk songs made by Canadian government off- 
cials for the Victoria Museum at Ottawa, where between 
four and five thousand individual tunes with words have 
been preserved. Many of these melodies were originally 
composed by skilled French musicians four and five cen- 
turics ago, some going back as far as the troubadours of 
the twelfth century. They are for the most part very lovely 
and simple, with the charm of freshness which comes as a 
delightful change from the sophisticated modern music of 
today. A selection of seven of these songs has been made 
and translated into singable English by a Canadian author, 
John Murray Gibbon, with harmonizations by Geoffrey 
O'Hara, composer, of New York. These lovely old French 
the first white man’s music heard in America, have 
just been published by White-Smith Music Publishing Com 
pany, Boston, in hahdy book form, music and all, under the 
title of Seven Songs of Old Quebec Thus are made avail- 
able old canoemen's songs as they echoed on the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers three hundred years ago. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
Scherzo from Prokotieff’s Love of Three Oranges, also con 
ducted by Coates, made an enjoyable interlude, thoroughly 
appreciated by the public. It is needless to add that the 
huge hall was full on both evenings (the performance was 
repeated two days later) and that the audience 
enthusiastic as could reasonably be desired. 


Was aS 


BeecHAM’s First Test 

_Beecham’s operatic concert at the same hall on a previous 
Sunday was regarded as his first attempt to sound the 
people's interest in his own opera gcheme. A program 
comprising the overture to Méhul's - Chasse du Jeune 
Henri, three little known works of Handel, excerpts from 
Figaro, Hansel and Gretel, Carmen, Coq d’Or and arias 
irom The Magic Flute, Oberon, and L’Enfant Prodigue 
(Debussy) drew a large crowd, vociferous in its delight. 
Florence Austral, Marguerite d’Alvarez, Tom Burke, the 
Russian singer Zaporojetz and most of all, Beecham him- 
self, were applauded to the echo—no, to the exclusion of the 
echo (my mistake!) 

Beecham opened the London Symphony Orchestra series 
at the Queen’s Hall, this year, with Mischa Levitzki as 
soloist. This appearance was Levitzki’s London debut and 
he was cordially received. His playing of the Schumann 
concerto was brilliant but unromantic, after the manner of 
the youth of today. But the rest of the program was some- 
thing of a shock. It opened with Handel's Concerto Grosso 
very good music but badly played. This was followed by 
Delius’ tone poem, Eventyr, excellently played but poor 
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music; and the concert ended with Dvorak’s symphony in 
G major, No. 4, which is such inferior stuff that no one 
cared whether it was well played or not. 

The first orchestral concert of the season at the Queen's 
Hall was also the first of the British Broadcasting Corpora 
tion’s National Concerts, which immediately preceded that at 
Mile End Road, mentioned above. The Bach-Beethoven 
program was in charge of Sir Henry Wuod and the climax 
of the evening was the Ninth Symphony which thrilled the 
capacity audience but not the critics. The Royal Academy 
Choir, reinforced by experienced singers, did remarkably 
well with the difficult chorus, and the four soloists, Lillian 
Stiles-Allen, Astra Desmond, Tudor Davies and Harold 
Williams grave praiseworthy performances. 

The Palladium Sunday concerts under Sir Landon Ronald 
have also begun and with the opening of the Royal Phil 
harmonic Concerts next week all the series will be under 
way. 

Haro_p Bauer RETURNS 

A distinguished procession of pianists has passed in review, 
headed by Harold Bauer. He is “coming back” slowly and 
the audience, large as it was, should have been larger, espe 
cially in view of the interesting program. The “novelty” 
was Johann Kuhnau’s David and Goliath, a delightful piece 
full of a quaint humor and a naive gravity of which Bauer 
made the most. But the English, like their northern broth- 
ers, take their pleasures seriously if not sadly, and were left 
comparatively unmoved. Schumann’s Davidsbiindlertanze, 
a Chopin Polonaise, a Bach suite, a Brahms Fantasy and 
Capriccio and three little pieces by Debussy were better 
appreciated. : 

Myra Hess Departs 
_ Myra Hess, in her last recital before quitting these shores 
for America, attempted a heavier program than is usually 
undertaken by a woman, and to her credit it must be said 
that she carried it off with flying colors. Bach and Bee 
thoven alternated in well contrasted moods, and culminated 
in Beethoven's great Appassionata. Myra Hess’ art broadens 
and deepens from year to year and this was proven again 
by her fundamentally sound and genuinely emotional per 
formance of this protoundly human work. Lack of space 
forbids a detailed account of all the concerts by such fine 
artists as Irene Scharrer, now launched on her second tour 
of the United States; of Solomon, whose hall would not 
hold all the admirers at his last performance; of Jan 
Smeterlin, whose popularity is as flourishing as ever but 
whose excess of youthful passion is inclined to lead him 
astray ; and of the brilliant Arthur Rubinstein, whose praises 
have been sung again and again. 

INTERESTING PROGRAMS 

rhe most interesting programs from the point of view of 
new works are again being given by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation in their chamber concerts. The first program this 
year introduced Arnold Schénberg’s first string quartet 
op. 7, Anton Webern’s Five Pieces for String Quartet, 
Eisler’s Duo for violin and cello—all excellently played by 
the Vienna String Quartet—and two groups of songs 
These comprised Greek folksongs arranged by Ravel, and 
popular Spanish songs arranged by de Falla, and they were 
very well sung by Sarah Fischer, Canadian soprano. 
site wane therwive jut sartng up. The Lene 

g Quart Z again delighting London more than 
ever, if possible, with its usual classical and romantic pro- 
grams; the International String Quartet, headed by André 
Mangeot, has made its first bow of the season: a new series 
of chamber music concerts has been instituted by the pianist 
Gordon Bryan; the London Chamber Orchestra under An- 
thony Bernard gave its first concert with a voung English 
violinist, Harold Fairhurst, as soloist : and the Budapest Trio, 
as ensemble new to London, made a very good impression 

rhe only violin recital of the season has been given | 
Jelly d’Aranyi, who was at her best—and a very fine best 
it can be. But Americans will shortly have an opportunity 
to hear this temperamental young Hungarian and ju ise for 
themselves. : ‘ "es 
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November 3—New 
Hall; Anna Case, song, 
piano, evening, Town 
recital, morning, Guild 

November 4—Corinne Mar, 
Lang and his master class, 
Friday Morning Musicale. 

November 5—-New York Symphony 
Hall; Boris Lass, violin, evening, 
Anthony and William Heyl, two-piano recital, afternoon, Town 
fall; Pierre Luboshutz, piano, evening, Steinway Hall; Pro 

, German music, evening, Town Hall 

November 6—Albert Spalding, violin, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Samuel Gardner, violin, evening, Carnegic Society of the 
Friends of usic, afternoon, Town Hall; armonic Orches 
tra, afternoon, Metre opolitan Opera House ie Mitchell, 
evening, Steinway Hall; New York Syn pho ny Orchestra, 
noon, Auditorium; John Valentine, song, afternoon, 

; Max Kaplick, song, afternoon, Guild Theater; 
and Norah Drewett de Kresz, piano and violin, evening 
Theater. 

November 7—Myra Morti Hall; 
Steel, song, afternoon, Town Hall; Wardle, 
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Hilsberg to Play New Chasins Work 

Ignace Hilsberg, Polish pianist, will at his recital, 
November 21, four Impromptus by Ale Tansman, a 
modernist composer who has created a sensation by his 
work, and also Six Preludes by Chasn The Chasins 
Preludes are new, and the last of them is dedicated to Mr. 
Hillsberg and will be played for ~ first time. Other com 
posers represented are Vivaldi, Pac Brahms and Liszt. 
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OLG 1 COOK 


singing lead in Philadelphia My Maryland Company. 


by this distinguished vocal authority and who are singing 
with success both here and in Europe. 
Olga Cook, another Stuart exponent 
musical comedy star, with short notice 
leading role of My Maryland at the Jolson 
Saturday afternoon, October 22, and scored a splendid suc- 
Cook was very charming and naive as the 
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Nicola Zan Resumes Teaching in New Studio 


Nicola Zan, New York vocal teacher and baritone, has 
moved to his new studio on West 56th Street, following the 
close of his fourth consecutive master class in Portland, 
Ore., where he did some interesting work last summer. Mr. 


NICOLA ZAN 
Diamond and a Half Ranch, 


at the near Baker, Ore. 

excellent material in his 
students have accompanied 
throughout the winter. On 


that he has some 
and that several 
him to New York for study 
his way to and from Portland, Ore., Mr. Zan filled five 
concerts in St. Louis, San Francisco, Pittsburgh and Johns- 
town, where he was cordially received. 

His master class in Portland was of three months’ dura- 
tion, but before returning East he enjoyed a brief vacation 
at the Diamond and a Half Ranch, near Baker, Ore., a 
beautiful spot about 4,500 feet above sea level, where he 
indulged in fishing, hunting and plenty of horseback riding. 
Consequently he returns to New York in the pink of physi- 
cal condition and well able to cope with the strenuous season 
facing him. 


Zan reports 
western class 


Myra Hess Lauded in London 


America again will have the opportunity during the coming 
winter to admire the beautiful art of Myra Hess when she 
plays the piano in her own fascinating manner. This artist 
won many laudatory comments from the London press fol 
lowing her appearances in that city in late September. The 
London Referee stated that “The enjoyment of a performer 
is one of the best guarantees of the enjoyment of an audi- 
ence. This was exemplified at Myra Hess’ recital at Wig- 
more Hall and was especially prominent in her interpretation 
of Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor. The spirit of this work 
seemed peculiarly to appeal to her and she — into its 
changes of mood with evident intimacy.”” The London Daily 
Telegraph believed that “If one may take her interpretation 
of the Fantasia as a criterion, it is clear that Miss Hess is 
both alive and independent. Her position in the front rank 
of English pianists is an assured one, earned by no clap-trap 
methods: solid, intellectual work has gone to the making 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
of it. The enchanting, song-like, first subject 
the Schubert was played with rare beauty of tone. The 
3rahms was admirable throughout, and after the Ravel the 
large audience insisted upon more than one encore befor¢ 
they would permit the popular artist to leave the platform.” 
The London Truth said that “The audience extended well 
out into the street before the performance began, and hun 
dreds of people were turned away.” 
Associated Glee Clubs Forms Branch in 
Philadelphia 


So much enthusiasm was aroused when the Associated 
Glee Clubs (2,500 male voices) appeared in concert at the 
Auditorium at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition last fall 
that it resulted in the formation of a Philadelphia branch 
of the national association. This will be known as _ the 
Philadelphia District Council of the Associated Glee Clubs 
of America and already includes eleven male chorus¢ 
namely, Arion Club of Trenton, J. Warren Davis Club of 
Trenton, Falls of Schuylkill Male Chorus, Glee Club, A 
counting Department Penn. R. R., Haddon Heights Male 
Chorus, Harmonic Club of Boyertown, Milton Male Chorus, 
Orpheus Club, Penn Mutual Glee Club, Pitman Community 
Male Chorus and Strawbridge & Clothier Glee Club 

Other clubs are being added. a officers are Dr. Her 
bert J. Tily, president; Arthur E. . Jackson, vice-president ; 
Wallis Boileau, Jr., secretary-treasurer; and a board of di 
rectors comprising the conductors of the member clubs 
William P. Bentz is chairman of the program ymmittee 
and the work of the official organization is being augmented 
by the Philadelphia Music League under the direction of 
Clara Barnes Abbott. 

The first concert by the Philadelphia District Council will 
be given on November 16 at the Academy of Music, and it 
is expected that between 500 and 700 male singers will par 
ticipate on this vp ig under the direction of the respec 
tive conductors of the Glee Clubs. Assisting the chorus will 
be Irene Williams, who has been well received in Phila 
delphia in opera and concert. 


Betty Tillotson Concert Direction Active 

The Betty Tillotson Concert Direction was organized in 
New York seven years ago, its object being to promot 
young artists, and one of its first activities was a series of 
young artist recitals in Town and Aeolian halls. This sea 
son Miss Tillotson will sponsor a series of morning musi 
cales at the new Leverich Towers Hotel in Brooklyn, and 
some well-known artists will appear on these programs 
Miss Tillotson does most of her own booking, and travels 
extensively in all parts of the country. 

This promises to be the most prosperous of any Tillotson 
season. <A branch office has been opened in Bristol, Conn., 
under the direction of Ida Holley, and the Chicago office 
is under the supervision of Maude Rea, manager of the 
Apollo Club. Miss Tillotson is planning concert series in 
several cities, and will start her first series in Bristol in 
November. She feels special interest in opera for young 
Americans and for those who are suited for opera 

Artists connected with the management are Emily Roose 
velt, dramatic soprano; Anna Hamlin, lyric coloratura of 
the Chicago Civic Opera; Louise Loring, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera; Elsa Lehman, interpreter of character and 
personality songs of the south; Clark Sparks, tenor, win- 
ner of the Marion Talley scholarship; Marion Armstrong, 
Scottish-Canadian soprano; the Wood Wind Quintet from 
the New York Philharmonic Society, with Margaret Niko- 
loric, pianist; Stella Wrenn, contralto; Maude Heald, con- 
tralto, and Anthony Stefan, violinist 


Cadman to Make Eastern Concert Tour 


Before 
25 


tour on October 
several interesting 


leaving for his Eastern concert 
Charles Wakefield Cadman filed 
engagements in Southern California, including a program 
for the National Saakunane Company on October 13. 
Among his Eastern engagements with Constance Eberhardt, 
operatic soprano, are concerts at Chicago, Asheville, N. C., 
New Orleans, El Paso, Tex., and New York City, where 
he will be at the Strand Theater for a week. While in 
New York, he will also make his Ampico recordings and 
confer with his publishers. 
_Mr. Cadman’s newest sacred number, The Psalm of 
Conners, was recently sung for the first time in a pro- 
ram of Cadman’s sacred music by the composer and Mar- 
garet + Bn Morris, well known soprano, at the First Bap- 
tist Church, Hollywood. Mr. Cadman and Mrs. Morris 
were featured soloists at the oe a Club in San Diego 
and the two will be presented in concert by the Unitarian 
Church on the night of his departure for the East. He 
expects to return December 15. 


Boston Critics Pay Tribute to Myrna Sharlow 


Myra Sharlow played a large part in the colorful opening 
of the San Carlo’s Boston season through her skillful per- 
formance of Tosca at the Boston an House. Moses 
Smith, of the American, wrote of her: “Myrna Sharlow 
sang the title role in a fashion even more deserving of 
plaudits than the friendly audience of last night accorded 
her. Histrionically she showed herself to be an intelligent 
and experienced actress with a well-studied interpretation 
of the character she was projecting. At no time did one 
feel that she was sacrificing her character to demands of the 
voice. Yet it was vocally that Miss Sharlow was even more 
satisfving. Singing most of the time without forcing, she 
exhibited a voice of beautiful quality, capable of the finest 
shades of tone and emotional feeling. In her, vocal art has 
attained a high place.” Enthusiasm of the same order is 
evident in the Globe’s tribute to Miss Sharlow which stated 
that “she sang Tosca superbly rather than acted it. Her 
glorious voice dominated the stage auditorium, her own 
action and the action of the cpera in her arias and 
resp ses.” 


James Levey in New York 


James Levey, known in America chiefly by reason of the 
fact that he was here on several occasions as first violin and 
leader of the London String Quartet, has returned to New 
York and will remain here throughout the winter. He has 
opened a studio and is prepared to receive pupils. Mr. 
Levey is a musician of such prominence and ability that he 
well be a welcome addition to the New York musical fra- 
ternity. 
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Granp Opera SocteTY AT FEDERATION SETTLEMENT 
Opera Zilpha May Barnes, 

| past performances on October 23, at the 
Federation Settlement, at the crowded 


Street, with “Standing Room Only” 


Grand Society, 
benefit 
auditorium, 
for late 


was received with spontaneous enthusi- 

artists displayed excepti voices and played 
les with the ability of real opera singers. 

of Zilpha May ade artists are in- 

mal things. 

sisted of 


rrormanece 


from The Marriage of 
Martha, and Tales of Hoffman, played 
mme, Kitty Grieshaber, Marguerite Brown, 
rothy Heyden, Eleanor Dolan, Christine Sul- 
ri, Cornelius Koster, Ivan Ismalov, August- 
Luther and I. Reines Skier, assisted by a 
Selections during intermission were sung 
Pearl Covelle and Ivan Ismalov 


scenes 


ERITE Potter's CLASSES 
Marguerite Potter, singer and pedagog, finds class teach- 
ing one of the best solutions of the financial problem which 
students desirous of working with a 
reputation. True voice development 
tacular; if built on secure ground it 
ending growth toward something more 
perf No one should be more cognizant of this than the 
months he knows for a certainty 
uing, or increasing financial obli 
lessons One can explain many 
points to a group as wel person, and in small 
individual work is possible at each session. Miss 
P is happy to have guests attend these classes in her 
Steinway Hi: i studio; a new group is being organized, which 
will’ begin Sati November 5, at eleven o'clock. 
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Trio PLays 
Robert von Doenhoff, the three tal- 
Doenhoff, were heard in a Chil- 
23, Steinway Hall studio, play 
Dox ff trio in E minor. The children have 
this melodious work, notably at the 
um last and the way they played 
us, musically warm and hence ef- 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
Micu.—A festive air pervaded Orchestra Hall, 
subscription concerts of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra began for the season. The orchestra seemed 
glad to be back, though the members were not in their ac- 
customed places as the seating of the orchestra has been 
changed. The first and second violins are grouped on the 
conductor's left, the cellos on the right, with the violas be- 
tween and the brasses are placed behind the first and 
second violins, an arrangement similar to the seating of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

A warm welcome was awaiting 
upon his entrance, and it was a few 
could begin. With the lifting of his 
settled comfortably to enjoy this 
the season. Five new strings 
sonority of tone resulting from both the new seating and 
the enlarged orchestra was very gratifying. The program 
opened with the sprightly Berlioz’ overture, The Roman 
Carnival, followed by the lovely Cesar Franck symphony 
in D minor. Its splendid rendition evoked such enthusiasm 
that Mr. Gabrilowitsch was recalled many times and the 
orchestra obliged to rise. The closing numbers were De- 
bussy’s Nocturnes, Nuages and Fetes, and the rollicking The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice of Dukas. Throughout the evening 
the orchestra played with a zest, smoothness and precision 
that promise much for the 

The second pair of followed with but a week 
intervening. The seating of the orchestra again was changed, 
the violas being in the front and on the left with the cellos 
grouped behind. There was no appreciable change in the 
tone. The program opened with the tone poem, Thamar, by 
Balakirev, heard for the first time in Detroit. Though 
th much to interest in this number with its passages 
of color and beauty, interest did not seem sustained 
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The Beethoven Fourth followed and as interpreted by Mr 
Gabrilowitsch was a Sg it. The strings sang beautifully 
and the brass pxrig its color without unnecessary blaring 
The conductor and his men shared in the applause that fol- 
lowed. After the intermission Yolanda Mero, soloist of 
the evening, played the second Liszt concerto in A major. 
Mme. Mero is no stranger to Detroit and has long been 
ranked among the great pianists. The electrified audience 
burst into a tumult of applause at the end that was not stilled 
until she played one of the Liszt rhapsodies, and again at 
its close she was recalled repeatedly. The orchestra sup- 
ported the solist admirably throughout the concerto, giving 
a be . itiful tonal background. The duet between the cello 
and the piano was most ap pealing, as might be expected with 
Georges Miquelle playing the 


weekly “pop” 


) 
} 


ce llo 
concerts at Orches- 
Kolar as the presiding genius. In 
a beautiful autumn day, the hall was 
comfortably filled and Mr. Kolar and the men were given 
a warm welcome. It was a Belle Isle request program ot 
eight numbers of a wide range of music. It was played 
with zest and received with enthusiasm, Mr. Kolar being re- 
called many times and receiving floral offerings as tokens 
of appreciation. The program consisted of Coronation 
March from The Prophet, Meyerbeer; Valse Triste, 5i- 
belius: Selections from Eileen, Victor Herbert; March, 
selle Isle, Kolar: Waltz, Vienna Blood, Strauss; Prize 
Song from The Mastersingers of Nuremburg, Wagner (solo 
by Olya Scholnik) ; Traumerei, by Schumann, and Wedding 
March, Mendelssohn; overture to Tannhauser, bie 
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(Continued from page 16) 
nately he had to spend his enthusiasm and masterful con- 
ducting on a symphony which was not worth it. 

Finer musicians, more ardent conductors and champions 
of Modern Music could not be found than Herman Scher- 
chen and Walter Straram. Their task of studying and con- 
ducting the majority of the works was a terrifying one. 


RoME AND VENICI 

One does not cease to marvel at the extraordinary change 
in the musical taste of the Italian people, nor at their musical 
progress, keeping pace with the whole Italy’s 
modernization. 

Last season at my Russian-American concert at the Ac- 
cademia dei Belli Arti in Florence I could not get over the 
reception given by the concert crowd, nurtured on Verdi and 
Puccini, to all the representative modern works on the pro- 
gram. This year I had the same meena: at my own 
Roman concert and also while listening to the Augusteum 
concerts led by that excellent conductor of fire and imag- 
ination, Bernardino Molinari. 

(By the way, I heard in the Augusteum a beautiful ver 
sion of the little known concerto, Delle Stagioni, of Vivaldi, 
transcribed by Molinari for strings, cimbalo and organ) 

But even these phenomena are not as representative of the 
revolution in Italian taste as the picture of a tremendous 
crowd standing in dead silence at the Piazza St. Marco in 
Venice, listening with delight to selections from Boris, to the 
prelude and death song from Tristan, etc., played a wind 
orchestra—the finest | have ever heard. It was conducted 
in a most musicianly manner by an elderly gentleman who 
looked exactly like Richard Aldrich of the N. Y. Times 

My sojourn in Venice enabled me to visit Mr. and Mrs 
Francesco Malipiero at their estate in Asolo, a place of 
unique beauty and character. Malipiero, one of the fore 
most leaders of modern music, a musician of rare knowl 
edge and intelligence, is also a subtle and witty writer on 
the Italian Renaissance, and a great friend of D’Annunzio. 
Malipiero played for me a ravishing new piece of his for 
chamber orchestra named Ritrovare, also his humorous 
marionette opera, Orpheus, which has most amusing settings 
designed by the composer himself ° 

The sublime beauty of Asolo and the joy of 
with such exquisite human beings as Mr 
piero (who is English, by the 
and strongest 


process of 


communion 
Mrs. Mali 
was one of the lasting 


eventful summer. 


and 
way) 
impressions of my 


Gruen in New York Recital 

Rudolph Gruen, pianist and composer, who will give a 
New York recital on November 16 at Town Hall, although 
only twenty seven years old has been accorded musical hon 
ors seldom received by one so young At the age of six 
teen he was official accompanist of the St. Le 
Orchestra, and soloist the next year, the y« 
with that organization. He 
year in Sheldon 
Gruen’s rise is 
ing with Caruso, needed an 
Gruen, then only sixteen years old, 
cluded the tour. At Kansas City, 
000 in Convention Hall, the young pianist immediat 
success. Gruen came to New York in 1919. He toured 
Australia as assisting artist with Paul Althouse. and also 
made tours with Titta Ruffo, Frieda Hempel, and others 
The Juilliard Foundation awarded him fellowships 1 
piano and composition, which he has held for the last four 
years, studying pitch with Harold Bauer and Ernest 
Hutcheson, and composition with Rubin Goldmark His 
early training was with his mother and sister, and Ottmar 
Moll, of St. Louis. Seven of Mr. Gruen’s compositions 
have recently been accepted by publishers while a number 
of leading concert artists regularly include some of his 
compositions on their programs. Romance, his latest, is 
dedicated to Graham McNamee, radio announcer, and is 
being featured on Mr. McNamee's programs. Mr. Gruen’s 
New York recital program includes compositions of Bach, 
3eethoven, ¢ _— Mendelssohn Hutcheson, Delibes-Doh 
nanyi, Griffes, and a Prelude in G minor by himself. 


Prominent Artists Coaching with Hageman 

Richard Hageman is very busy this fall, and many 
ple prominent in both grand and light opera can be 
going in and out of his studio. Among the stars who are 
being coached and are working with him at present ar¢ 
Martha Attwood, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
whom Mr. Hageman is accompanying at her recital on 
the evening of November 15; Walter Kirchhoff, also of the 
Metropolitan, who was accompanied by Mr. Hageman 
at his concert, Saturday afternoon, October 29, and Evelyn 
Herbert, now playing the leading role in the operetta, My 
Maryland. Mr. Hageman is also accompanying his pupil, 
Louise Lerch, the young soprano from Allentown, who 
joined the cast of the Metropolitan last season, in her New 
York ene on sunens 4. 
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who will concertise this Mime. Ozmun re- 
New York following several years’ stay in Europe 

and Mexico. (Hall Stearn photo.) 
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then the Chicago Opera. She was away five months and 
managed to call five days of this time a vacation. 

Richard Crooks, almost unknown three years ago, returned 
on the United States from the same sort of triumphs in 
Hamburg and Berlin that have been accorded him here since 
he was “discovered” in Trenton, N. J., his home town. At 
his debut in Tosca at the Stadtische Oper, Berlin, he took 
fourteen curtain calls 


The France Alexis 


also brought Prince and Princess 
Obolensky, here for their third American season; Ottokar 
3artik, of the Metropolitan, and Capt. Francesco Mari 
Guardabassi. Also Edward Cotreuil, returning for his ninth 
season with the Chicago Opera, after a summer at his coun- 
try place at Foret Chartrette, near Paris. 

The artists were principals in the benefit concert 
ship, with star honors being given by unanimous 
to Captain Guardabassi, who is now a portrait painter after 

long operatic career with the Metropolitan and Chicago 
opera companies. 

Edgar Varese, head of the International Composers’ Guild, 
arrived on the Suffren after a vacation in Southern France, 
where he made a new orchestration for 100 pieces of his 
Ameriques, which formerly was written for 140  instru- 
ments. Abroad he met Darius Milhaud, of the “Group 
of Six.” 

Sair Rosin returned on the Arabic after a world tour 
of three years, concluding with a tour up the East Coast of 
Africa and concerts in Paris and London. Myrtle Maughan 
returned on the same boat for musical comedy after two 
and one-half years in England. Marie Rider returned for 
a new show after a short vacation. 

Dolores Falasca, dancer, returned on the Westphalia after 
four months with the Dresden Opera. 

Daniel Mayer, who, during the last thirty-seven years, has 
gained the title “fourth oldest Cunard line traveller,” ar- 
rived on the Berengaria after taking Mischa Levitzki, pian 
ist, abroad. He declared Levitzki was the biggest success 
in London and Berlin since Paderewski. Edna Thomas is 
returning in January, he reported. Rita Neve, English 
pianist, will also arrive soon for her first American tour. 
In Berlin he met Zlatko Balokovic, who, he said, was an 
“enormous” success in the Scandinavian countries and is now 
touring England. 

Included among those sailing this week was Ernest Carter, 
who left on the France, outbound, to attend the premiere 
of his opera, The White Bird, at Osnabrueck, Germany, 
November 9, under the direction of Dr. Otto Liebscher. R. 


Activities of Adelaide Gescheidt’s Pupils 

tenor, one of Adelaide Gescheidt’s 
New York on July 1 for a two 
he gave a program on shipboard, 
sang in concert in Geneva, 


aboard 
consent 


Warren Lee Terry, 
artist-pupils, sailed from 
months’ tour of Europe; 
accompanied by Ann Tindale; 
Switzerland, and in Vienna, Austria; and returned on the 
Caronia, again singing with much success. Mr. Terry is 
soloist at the Bronxville Dutch Reformed Church, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., and at the Temple Rodeph Sholom, New York 
City. Mary Aitken, former soprano soloist at the Lenox 
Road Baptist Church, New York, is now singing in the 
second quartet at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. George Dorrance, tenor, formerly soloist 
at the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, was en- 
gaged October 1 as soloist at St. George’s E ‘piscopal Church, 
New York City; he is also tenor with the Morley Singers, 
a quartet of Gescheidt artists, consisting of Clytie - Hine, 
soprano; Mary Hoppele, contralto; Mr. Dorrance, tenor, and 
Frank Cuthbert, baritone. The Morley Singers are engaged 
to broadcast over. WJZ each Sunday night at 9:30, for a 
special hour of old —- ss dep a capella. 


Hart House String Gionntes Honored 

To be commanded to play before royalty is a distinction 
which marks the attainment of the very first rank by 
musicians or musical organizations. This honor will come 
to the members of the Hart House String Quartet on the 
evening of November 12, when, by special command of 
Their Excellencies, Lord and Lady Willingdon, representa- 
tives of His Majesty in Canada, they will give a concert at 
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the Vice-Regal residence at Ottawa. 
before his elevation to the 
musical world as a 
Freeman Freeman- 
retains his personal 


Rideau Hall, 
The Governor-General, 
peerage, was well known to the 
composer under the name of 
Thomas. That His Excellency 
interest in music is indicated by the fact that he has 
asked the members of the Hart House Quartet to be 
his guests at dinner prior to the concert. 


Seddon-Van Duzee Recitals 


The Seddon-Van Duzee joint recitals are becoming 
well known both in America and in Europe. Frances 
Seddon, soprano, and Harold Van Duzee, tenor, not 
only give joint programs, but also have proved their 
ability to make successes individually. In their joint 
programs they have appeared in Vienna, Belgium, 
Paris and the French Riviera, as well as in various 
parts of the United States, and always with great 
success. In Belgium, La Critique says among other 
things that their art is real, their inspiration — and 
their variety superb. The Vienna Osterreicher Volks- 
zeitung calls them two rare and cultured ensemble 
singers, and other papers speak in like manner. Their 
joint programs consist of two groups of duets from 
various schools, and a group each of songs and arias 
such as are found on the usual recital program, a 
group of Negro spirituals by Mr. Van Duzee, and a 
group of costume songs by Miss Seddon. Such va- 
riety has every right to be called “superb,” as La 
Critique has it. 

In her separate recital Frances Seddon divides the 
evening into two parts. The first contains arias and 
songs from the standard repertory, both classical and 
modern: the second consists of a choice from rome 
Seddon’s very large repertory of songs that may be done in 
costume, that is to say, folk songs or character songs. In 
such programs Miss Seddon has had the same greeting from 
the press of Europe and America as she had in her joint 
program with Mr. Van Duzee. 

Ir. Van Duzee includes in his individual programs a 
variety of songs and arias from the best literature of all 
countries, and a group of Negro Spirituals, in the interpreta- 
tion of which he is past master. Such comment as the 
following speaks for itself: (The Illinois State Register ) 
“He possesses a great tenor voice of beautiful quality and 
great range’; (Buffalo Courier) “His was by far the best 
recital of the season.” 


of 


Charles Tamme’s Vocal Art Club 


The following is the announcement of Charles Tamme’s 
Voce al Art Club, which meets at his studio Monday evenings: 

“The Vocal Art Club teaches you how to sing. Here 
will learn the art of breathing, tone-placing, pronunciatio1 
articulation, resonance, interpretation, and the many dies 
qualities necessary for the singer. Faithful attendance and 
daily application of the principles taught will make you a 
singer. The Vocal Art Club is entertaining as well as in 
structive. It aims to assist the student of singing to a 
better understanding of vocal art and to give him an 
opportunity to gain experience before an audience. The 
membership of the club is limited to fifty men and women 
and a personal interest is taken in each one. Members will 
be assigned definite work, and, after thorough preparation, 
sent out to make public appearances. The schedule for every 
Monday evening is as follows: 8 o'clock, ten-minute lecture 
given by the director on the topic of the evening; 8:10, 
lecture demonstrated either by the director or members of 
the club as called upon; 8:20, members given the oppor 
tunity to ask questions and bring up points not clearly 
understood ; 8:30-9:30, choral singing with attention paid 
to developing musicianship and the intelligent expression 
of words; 9 :30-10 :00, members called upon to sing solos. 

Mr. Tamme has already given the following program: 
September 12, How to Develop the Diaphragm; 19, The 
Importance of Quick Inhalation; 26, Breath Control: Oc 
tober 3, Method and Methods; 10, Phonetics the Basis of 
Tone-placing; 17, Vowel Sounds and Pronunciation; 24, 
Consonants and Articulation; 31, Syllables and Stressing 
Future programs include: November 7, Vocal Technic; 
14, Legato and Bel Canto; 21, Portamento and Slurring; 
28, Canto Spianato and Messa di Voce: December 5, Scales 
and Trills; 12, The Embellishments; 19, Vocal Gymnastics ; 
January 9, Interpretation and Its Meaning; 16, The Technic 
of Expression; 23, Diction as Applied to Singing ; 30, What 
Enunciation Means to the Singer; February 6, Phrasing, 
Musical znd Vocal; 13, Expression and Feeling: 20, Imagi 
nation; 27, Refinement and Taste; March 6, Volume and 
Style; 15, Personality and Stage Deportment; 20, Musical 
Knowledge; 27, Repertory; April 3, Songs of Antiquity; 
10, Classical Period: 17, Romantic Period: 24, Modern 
Period; May 1, Italian School; 8, German School; 15, 
French School; 22, Russian School; 29, Resume; June 6, 
recital ; June 13, social. 


you 


Grace Leslie to Make Formal Opera Début 


Grace Leslie will make her formal opera début with the 
Washington National Opera Company in the capital on 
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December 10 in the Witch (die 
Humperdinck’s Haensel und Gretel in 
to her appearances in Washington this 
will also sing an ope rati¢ quartet engagement for the Satur- 
day Evening Concert Club on February 11. 


Flonzaleys to Play Work by Mannes 


York Serie 
on November 8 in Town Hall the Flonzaley Quartet will 
give the first performance of a work by a young American, 
Leopold Mannes, the son of David and Clara Mannes. He 
is a graduate of Harvard 1920, a winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1925 and of the Guggenheim Fellowship 
in 1926. According to the composer, the quartet was be- 
gun in 1923, completed in 1925 and completely rewritten in 
1926. The form ntional and there is no descriptive 
program. The first movement is in ordinary 
the second a hybrid between an extended three-part form 
and a theme with two variations. The third is a scherzo 
with trio and the fourth a rondo. The other quartets to 
be played by the Flonzaleys on Mozart 
and Dohnanyi. 


Abbie Mitchell to Sing in Steinway Hall 

Abbie Mitchell, soprano, will give her New York 
recital in Steinway Hall on evening, N 
instead of Town Hall 1 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Second eastern Canadian tour, November Ist to 18th, 1927. 
Thirteenth tour of the South, November 25th to mid-December 


Seventh tour to the Pacific Coast, embracing the entire country, January to 


For available dates in your territory enroute address at once 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
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(Left) HELENE ROMANOFF, teacher of the Indian 
Princess, White Deer. Mme. Romanoff has just returned 
from a summer in Paris and resumed her New York studio 
activities. She had as summer companions such well known 
personalities as Wolf (of the Metropolitan Opera), Li * 
Elman, Borovsky and others. (Above) PRINCESS 
WHITE DEER, Helene Romanoff's pupil, who signs her- 
self “Aboriginally Yours.” Last season she was with Zieg- 
feld, Erlanger and Dillingham, and is now a popular radio 
artist. (Wide World photo) 


GEORGIA KOBER, 
iphon Chicago pianist and teacher, who enjoyed her vacation in 
9 and 1 ; MAX KAPLIK, Palo Alto, Cal., as the accompanying snapshots testify. Miss 
1 Symphony baritone, who will give his annual New York recital at the Kober is shown with her sister, Helen, and also in the gardens 
middle of Guild Theater, on November 6. Mr. Kaplik will present a of their home among beautiful blossoms. The pianist has 
mcerts m unique and varied program. Margaret Lichty, harpist, and returned to Chicago and resumed her work with renewed 
Walter Go accompanist, will be the assisting artists. energy and enthusiasm, 


ERNESTO 
BERUMEN 
(at the left), 
pianist and ped- 
agogue, with 
his friends, Ella 
Rafelson and 
Conrad Wall- 
fesch, snapped 
recently in Leip- 
Sic Miss Ra 
felson is a bril- 
liant young 
pianist who 
studied with 
Teichmueller to- 
gether with Mr. 
Berumen some 
years ago. 
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MALKIN TRIO, 
composed of the brothers 
Jacques (violin), Man- 
fred (piano) and Joseph 
Malkin, whose 
Hall, New Yor 
was SO Success 
they will give 
concert there 


ELSIE T. COWEN, 
well known as accompanist in the Dudley Buck Studios in 
New York, photographed with 250 pounds of cod caught at 
Dighy, N. S. And Miss Cowen declares emphatically that 
this is a true fish story. 


MARTHA ATTWOOD, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera ¢ ompany, Ww ) ; FRIEDA HEMPEL. 
returned from Europe. She will give her st New , : : : : 
recital in two years on November 15 at Town Hall. s who gave a successful song recital in the Queen's Hall, Lon 
Attwood has spent a great deal of time in selecting an inter- don, on October 22. This was her first appe ance there 
esting and unhackneyed program. It will include Mamma e  4Jter an absence of two years, and accordin » a cable 
como il bene caldo, by Respighi, Solo, by Setaccioli, Il Te eived from William Boosey she was given the ( 
Giardiniere, by Alfano, Requiem, by Schumann, An Chloe ovation ever accorded an artist in London. He also 
by Mozart, An das Vaterland, by Grieg, and among others that hundreds were turned 1way and the gre 
a song by Richard Hageman, who is to be at the piano. cheered by throngs as she ft the hall Miss 
Wey i (Photo © Elzin) sch led for a concert im z: erlin on October 
armonic Orchestra assisting. Her European 
> middle of November, and she will sail on the 
m November 16 to fulfil engagements in America. 


PASQUALE AMATO, 
baritone, who has postponed the opening of his New York 
studios, as he is under contract to appear as Napoleon in a 
new film in which Dolores Costello is cast in the leading 
feminine role. Mr. Amato already has won success as 
Napoleon, having appeared in that role with Farrar in 
Giordano’s Madame Sans Gene. 


ALBERTINA RASCH AND DIMITRI TIOMKIN. 

The well known dancer and her pianist-composer husband DORIS NILES, 
will sail on November 9 to take part in the production of a assisted by her sister, Cornelia, and a company which in- 
new revue at the Moulin Rouge, Paris, which opens on cluded four dancers, some Spanish troubadours and an or- 
November 28. It is understood that the revue is built chestral ensemble under Louis Horst, gave her-only N 

ate around a group of dancers which have been especially trained York dance evening in Carnegie Hall on October 
; ; by Miss Rasch, Mr. Tiomkin has written the music for the program included several new numbers bly a suite 
“FAT, 4D, 7 - : - Mr. ; Ss s ¢ t ¢ m d ¢ wu ers, notably a suite i 
GINA CIAI ARELLI VIAFORA, revue. Dancers trained by Miss Rasch are appearing in Rio on the Life of Joan of Arc, a dance inspired by Poe’s The 
at the left, with Raisa and Rimini, at the tomb of Juliette in Rita, the Ziegfeld Follics and in My Princess. (Photo by Raven, and new Russian and Spanish creations. (Photo by 
Verona, a place all lovers visit and leave their card. Wide World Studio.) Nicholas Haz). , ‘ 
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MICHIO ITO, JAPANESE DANCER, TO 
GIVE THREE RECITALS IN NEW YORK 


The First to Take Place at the John Golden Theater on Sunday Evening, November 13—Well Known Dancer Leaves for 
a Tour of the Orient in April. 


Michio It he name of ; Japanese dancer who al-_ literature. The coordination of the aforementioned arts 
ready is well known ( hose familiar with activities expressed by inanimate objects, is the art of architecture and 
in the terpsichorean art, and before the 1927-28 season is when by animate objects, through the movement of the 
over his work will hi | me known to many more in’ human body, it is the art of dancing. The combination 
New rk and other cit n tl ‘.| States, as well as of these two, the art of dancing and the art of architecture, 
in Japan, China, India and ‘ This information was make the art of pantomime and with the addition of the 
gle: aned in a ¢ rsation with Mr » the other day. He spoken word, the drama. 
said that his itinerary uld include tl I rk recitals, ‘To me, more can be expressed through music than through 

f l I 1 l m Sun- language, and more through dancing than music. For in- 
names listed stance, there are seven and a half octaves on the piano, and 

i led himself with an excel- the pianist cannot express vibrations either above or below 
lent comp: f as ng arti » has de neuen some that compass. The human instrument, however, can ex- 

t the t yw his « rings, and tl taging and costuming press many tones, so to speak, higher and lower. One rea- 

be son for this is that the art of dancing is abstract. The ears 

Orientals, of musicians are much more highly trained than their eyes, 

for him- and therefore critics of the dance who are musicians are 

t abits and customs of sometimes not as just as they should be when they review 

peoples. To him it is1 at al nge that many Amer- a performance, an understanding of which requires highly 
icans li , fo bel he vibration, trained eyes as well as ears. 

1 ‘ lil \ hurries “When I dance, the music does not accompany me—we 

other, become as one. Sometimes the instrument has the melody, 
hears the continual noises in tion with the building sometimes | have it, and sometimes the melodies are inter- 
skyscrapers, t woxly 1 tt ibrati that < twined. | am not an imitator; when I dance a Spanish 
quiet evening % ! not satisfying—therefore jazz seems dance I do so according to the way I feel that character.” 
to him, in rhythm and vibration, simil: oO activities of 
the d 
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t ic and traditions o age and theater of Japan 
he undertook furth id » Cl , India, Egypt, France, 
Italy, German Hand, Russia and England, in each coun ArnoLtp Do_metscH To GivE Lonpon CONCERTS 

try gathering valuab aterial 1 experience which he Lonpon.—Arnold Dolmetsch and his family are coming 
now is utilizing advantag it tudio in New York as tg London in November to give a series of concerts of old 
well as in his c vor a music. The programs will include some of the works which 
“Dancing,” said Mr. Ito, “ eSROOL OF MUS! Man proved most popular at the Haslemere Festivals. M. S 
expressed his emoti first throug] medium of sound 


en sound became no longer adequate in man’s desire for 





ANOTHER SCHUMANN OPERETTA 

Paris,—René Blum, the enterprising director of the Monte 
Carlo Theater, is launching out as an author. He is work- 
ing on a musical comedy, Les Amours du Poete. The sub- 
ject is based on the life of Heinrich Heine, the German poet, 
and the music will be taken entirely from the works of 
Schumann. The date for the first performance has not 
been set. N. ve B. 


ins of expression, he rted movement, and 


beginning of dancing. The musician expresses 


Erich KorNGoLp CONTINUES JOHANN STRAUSS 
RENAISSANCI 
Bertin.—The Grosses Schauspielhaus of Berlin is plan 
ning a sumptuous revival of Johann Strauss’ almost for 
gotten operetta, The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief, in a new 
and thoroughly revised version by Erich Korngold. Korn 
gold previously arranged Cagliostro and other Strauss 
operettas and produced them in Vienna with success. At 
the same time the versatile composer is at work upon the 
completion of one of Leo Fall's posthumous operettas, as 
yet unnamed, for the Theater an der Wien, Vienna. 
& 2. 
MARCELLA ROESELER FOR MUNICH 
Marcella Roeseler, American soprano, one time 
member of the Metropolitan and pupil of Estelle Liebling, 
has received an offer to sing at the Munich Opera House 


Big INTERNATIONAL SUMMER FESTIVAL FOR VIENNA 
VieNNA.—The success of the Vienna Festival Weeks, 
which achieved their tacitly admitted object of furthering 
“tourism” in Austria last summer, has given birth to plans 
or a much bigger festival to be held here in June, 1928. 
he Staatsoper will provide a series of all-star casts, led 
by Jeritza, who is also to make an excursion into her old 
field of activity, operetta, at the Theater an der Wien. 
There a cycle of “classic” operettas by Léhar, Fall and 
Oscar Strauss is to be given. Toscanini will conduct both 
at the Staatsoper and in concerts, Furtwangler is to give an 
open-air performance of Beethoven’s Ninth, and Bruno 
Walter a Mahler cycle. Reinhardt is expected to stage 
Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Underworld and a new version 
of his Grosse Welttheater which Hofmannsthal is to supply 
with a special Viennese touch. Stanislawski’s troupe of 
veer actors is expected here, and, at the same time, 
Sacha Guitry and his actress-wife, Yvonne Printemps. An 
Italian troupe of operatic stars will also be present and 
there are to be numerous open-air productions of opera and 
af drama 

cal WHAT THE EvuropeEAN Mopernists ArE DoING 
are Vi—ENNA.—Alfredo Casella has completed a violin con- 
amely, paint- certo for orchestra, and a cello sonata. Walter Braunfels 
dancing and is at work on a concerto for string orchestra, organ and 
rily possess boys’ choir, which Wilhelm Furtwangler has secured for 
usly expressed first performance. Wilhelm Grosz has a piano concerto, 
] partly with jazz orchestration. Anton Webern, his radical 
Viennese countryman, has finished a new string trio. Léos 
Janacek is preparing a cycle of songs based on Czech 
nursery rhymes. Darius Milhaud, encouraged by the Baden- 


Baden success of his “chz amber opera, The Elopement of 
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HARRY COLIN THORPE ARTIST-PUPIL 
Hedwig Dahl Mason, artist-pupil of Harry Colin Thorpe, 
appeared in recital in Minneap lis early in October. The 
local press stated that “her beautiful, sonorous and well, 
schooled voice came to its full advantage in the polonaise 
from Mignon, which was given brilliantly and with authority. 
She also expressed with fine feeling the delicate moods of 
Annie Laurie, a Grieg romance, and Sigurd Lie’s Snow.” 
Mrs. Mason will appear in December with the Orpheus Club 

of Wilmington, Del. 


Europa, is working on a similar piece named The Liberation 
of Theseus Ernst Krenek’s new Potpourri for Large 
Orchestra will be brought out by Hermann Abendroth in 
the Gurzenich symphony concerts at Cologne. Felix Pety- 
rek, the young Viennese who is now a member of the State 
Conservatory of Music at Athens, has completed a cycle of 
Greek Piano Pieces. P. R. 

Fritz Buscu Takes BrittiAnt FAREWELL oF DrespEN 

DrespEN.—Fritz Busch covered himself with glory here, 
just before leaving for America, both in a performance of 
Mozart's Cosi fan tutte and in a State Symphony Concert, 
where, together with Elly Ney, in Mozart’s C major con- 
certo, he roused the audience to stormy enthusiasm. Ernst 
Toch’s interesting piano concerto was also played by Elly 
Ney. A. t 

Firty-rive AuGusTEO CONCERTS 

Rome.—The Augusteo Concerts will open on November 4, 
with Don Lorenzo Perosi’s oratorio, Natale. There will be 
fifty-five c@ncerts during the season which will close 
June 15. ‘ 

Santa Creemra Concerts Witt Becin Armistice Day 

Rome.—The Santa Cecilia chamber music concerts, given 
by the Italian Trio (Arrigo Serrato, violin, Arturo Bonucci, 
cello, and Renzo Lorenzoni, piano) will be inaugurated 
November 11, and will close early in May. There will be 
about thirty concerts in all DD: Fe 

RusstaAn Battet Opens 1N Monte Caro 

Monte Carto.—Serge Diaghileff has opened his season 
of Russian ballet in Monte Carlo. His programs promise 
several novelties wage re Ode, a ballet in three scenes by 

Nabokoff; Le Pas d’Acier, by Prokofieff; Le Chant du 
Rossignol, by Stravinsky; and Pastorale, by Auric. The 
performances are under the patronage of the Prince of 
Monaco, S. B 

Ernest SCHELLING’s Success IN HoLLanp 

THe Hacue.—Ernest Schelling is having considerable 
success in Holland as pianist, conductor and composer. His 
Victory Ball was performed at Scheveningen during the 
summer, and at the Concertgebouw Concerts in Amsterdam 
and The Hague. Both this work, which he conducted him- 
self, and his Suite Fantastique for piano and orchestra, in 
which he was pianist and Pierre Monteux conductor, won 
real successes. H. A. 


Birchard Opens New Music Room at Boston 


Headquarters 


Prominent composers, musicians and achers attended the 
opening of the new music room of the C. C. Birchard Com- 
pany, publishers of music, in “leech Saturday morning, 
October 15. Several new compositions were performed, 
including three violin pieces by Samuel Richards Gaines,— 
Berceuse Cossaque, The Return of Spring, and Espagnole; 
a duet and chorus from Charles Repper’s The Dragon of 
Wu Foo; and Gladys Pitcher’s new choral piece, The Bugle 
f Spring. In each case the performance was accompa- 
nied by the composer at the piano. Marguerite Porter, so- 
prano; Georgina Shaylor, contralto; Edward Ransom, tenor ; 
and James Booth, bass, sang the quartet numbers of the 
program, Stuart B. Hoppin was violinist. 

The new Birchard music room of the Boston office will 
be the scene of a series of lecture-recité ils by distinguished 
composers, librettists and musicians, on the morning of the 
first Saturday of every month. Recently published works 
will be presented at these gatherings, and suggestions made 
for the presentation of aoe rettas, cantatas and choruses. 


More Recital Dates for Wittgenstein 


Victor Wittgenstein is busy in his New York studio teach- 
ing his professional students, but interrupts these periods 
with a concert appearance here and there. He is booked 
for three New York dates after the first of the year, two 
being Poetry and Music Recitals with Violet Kemble 
Cooper, the English actress, and the other his own annual 
recital. He will also fill a number of out-of-town en- 
gagements. 
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(Henry Grobe, San Francisco) 


Mechanism of the Voice and Guide for Singers and 
Speakers, Pamphlet by Prof. Joseph Greven.—Under 
the above title, Prof Joseph Greven, vocal teacher 
of San Francisco, has published a short manual on the vocal 
organism, correct breathing and voice production. In addi- 
tion to the discussion of those subjects there are nine 
chapters on other important phases of the vocal art, as 
applied both to singers and speakers. In an interesting 
preface the professor tells of a grievous injury to one of 
his vocal cords, sustained in a laryngeal operation and re- 
sulting in complete loss of voice. In spite of the fact that 
eminent specialists predicted he would never be able to 
speak or sing again, the author succeeded, by means of 
various exercises, to regain the use of his voice, and 
astonishing to relate, to sing the role of Tannhauser about 
eighteen months after the accident. As a result of the 
experience gained in restoring his own voice Prof. Greven 
claims, apparently with good reason, to possess exceptional 
knowledge and ability in building and cultivating the human 
voice. The final two chapters on the art of practising and 
vocal criticism are especially interesting and valuable to 
students of singing. Throughout the treatise the author, 
formerly a successful opera tenor and pupil of Frederich 
Schmitt of Vienna, Schultz Dornburg of Cologne, and 
Weinlich-Tipka, a disciple of the elder Lamperti, gives 
evidence of an exhaustive knowledge of his subject, and a 
lucid and convincing method of imparting that knowledge 
to others. The pamphlet, which is published by Henry 
Grobe, 135-153 Kearney Street, San Francisco, appears to 
merit the attention of those interested in the subject of 
voice in all its aspects. 

(Oxford University Press, New York) 


The Heritage of Music, collected and edited by Hubert 
J. Foss.—This book represents a new type of treatment 
of music for the ordinary listener. It does not attempt 
to explain technical terms, but deals with the music 
itself, as a newspaper review deals with a book. It is 
very readable and should prove of interest to concert 
goers and radio fans who are music lovers but who do 
not have a technical knowledge of the subject. Each 
essay is a study of a composer’s achievement and place 
in musical history, written by the following list of au- 
thorities: Sir Richard Terry, late director of music at 
Westminster Cathedral; Dr. W. G. Whittaker, professor 
of music at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
conductor of the Newcastle Bach Choir; Gustav Holst, 
of St. Paul’s Girls’ School and composer of The Plan- 
ets; Thomas F. Dunhill, composer and adjudicator; 
\W. J. Turner, musical critic of the New Statesman; D. 
F. Tovey, Reid professor of music at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity; Herbert Thompson, for many years musical 
critic of the Yorkshire Post; J. A. Fuller Maitland, late 
musical critic of The Times; Cecil Gray, author of A 
Survey of Contemporary Music; Richard Capell, musical 
critic of the Daily Mail, and M. D. Calvocoressi, transla- 
tor and critic. 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


Out in the Country, four characteristic piano pieces by 
Cedric W. Lemont.—The titles are: Bird Gossip, Squir- 
rel Chatter, Rambling Along, and Playing Pranks. The 
music is cleverly conceived and excellently executed. 
The composer has evidently had the intention of ex- 
pressing the ideas suggested by his chosen titles, and he 
has done so with more than usual ability. The music is 
of medium difficulty, and will be found of real value 
for educational purposes, not only because of its tech- 
nical construction but also because it is sure to enter- 
tain students. 

Blind, a piano piece by Phyllis Fergus.—This music 
is provided with words, presumably for recitation pur- 
although there is no mention anywhere of that 

The composer is decidedly a modernist, fond 
intervals, but the result is effective and 


poses, 
purpose. 
of dissonant 
expressive. 

Mirth and Play, a set of may pieces for the piano, by 
Florence A. Goodrich.—Mrs. Goodrich is a past master 
of music of this sort. She has her own method, invented 
by herself, of emphasizing the harmony so that key- 
board harmony is taught at the same time as piano play- 
ing. She has real musical invention and creative ability, 
and her music is always charming. 

The Volga Boatmen’s Song, as transcribed for piano 
and played by Edouard Hesselberg.—The name of the 
arranger of this piece is a sufficient guarantee of its 
excellence. He has shown considerable restraint in not 
making the arrangement of excessive length with ines- 
sential developments. He has, rather, adhered strictly 
to the organ melody, and has brought out its gruffness 


and its pathos very effectively. 
ACCOMPANIST- 
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Musical Railroad Pageant Effective 
The pageant celebrating the 100th anniversary of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, held in Baltimore recently, drew 
audiences totaling 1,100,000 people. On some days there 
were as many as 80,000 spectators present, and the consist- 


ent success of the pageant eclipsed anything of the sort pre- 
sented in recent years. 

The music for the pageant was arranged by Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, 


' 


who has been identified with many activities of a 


CREATORS OF THE FIRST RAILWAY PAGEANT. 

Left to right: Sigmund Spaeth, musical director; Adele 

Nathan, pagzant director; Joseph Mullen, designer, and 
Helen Hedian, costume director. 


practical nature in the field of music. Adele 
rected the performance and the text was read 
microphone by Charles Coburn, well known actor. A num- 
ber of the old engines and cars that have made railroad 
history in America took part in the pageant and there were 
over 500 pe rformers. Dr. Spaeth’s music was allotted chiefly 
to the Municipal Band of Baltimore and the glee club ot 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Some of the floats also 
carried special music features. 


Nathan di- 
through a 


Kurt Schindler Announces Concerts 


Kurt Schindler, organizer and conductor of the Musical 
Forum, announces the following schedule of concerts for 
this season. 

November 20—The lyrics of Heinrich Heine in musical 
settings; Schumann’s Dichterliebe, Schubert's six Heine 
songs; Brahms, Franz, Strauss. Soloists: Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, with the collaboration of another artist to be announced. 

November 27—Rimsky-Korsakoff Program. Presenta- 
tion of excerpts from = operas which are practically un- 
known in America, i. The Legend of the Invisible City 
of Kitesh, Sadko, The Tsar's Bride, Tsar Saltan, A Night 
in May. Soloists: Maria Kurenko, soprano; Ivan Dneprof, 
tenor. 

December 18—Christmas Program by the English Sing- 
ers. Wanda Landowska will play selections from Old Eng- 
lish clavecinists. 

January 8—Russian Program of works by 
gomyzhskij, Tschaikowsky, Moussorgsky, 
Soloists: Nina Koshetz, soprano; Benno 
pianist. 

January 22—Evening of Spanish music, featuring Andres 
Segovia, guitarist, and Spanish choral works interpreted by 
a selected group of soloists who will also sing the Trois 
Chansons of Ravel in their entirety. 

February 12—Schubert Celebration in Commemoration 
of the ee death. Soloists: Elisabeth Rethberg, so- 
prano; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist; followed by an in- 
formal recital of Schubert music in dance forms by Anna 
Duncan. y 

February 26—Italian evening, featuring music of old 
masters, and instrumental and vocal works by the leaders 
of the modern renaissance (Pizzetti, Respighi, etc.). Solo- 
ists: Tito Schipa, tenor; Mario Corti, violinist. 

Alfred A. Knopf is the president of the Musical Forum 
of New York, Inc.; Kurt Schindler, vice-president ; Duncan 
Bulkley, secretary, and Alexandra Tillo, treasurer. The 
donors and guarantors are: Mrs. Barrett Andrews, Cor- 
nelia Armsby, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Bulkley, Alexander 
Bernstein, Mr. and Mrs. Motty Eitongon, Mrs. Jacques 
Freedman, Col. and Mrs. H. L. Guinzburg, Mrs. Charles S. 
Guggenheimer, Mrs. Robert E. Hewitt, Mrs. J. Mitchell 
Hoyt, Michael Hollander, Alfred A. Knopf, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Mabon, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Meyer, Mrs. Charles E. 
Mitchell, Walter W. Naumburg, James N. Rosenberg, Mrs. 
Henry L. Sherman, and Mr. and Mrs. Felix Warburg. 


Glinka, Dar- 
3alakireff, etc. 
Moiseiwitsch, 


Gigli Buys diay York Summer Home 


The growing tendency among European artists to make 
America their permanent home is again exemplified in the 
case of Beniamino Gigli, who has just purchased an estate 
near Delhi, x. 

The property, consisting of 500 acres, is called Wood- 
lawn, and is situated in the Delaware County section of the 
Catskill Mountains. It belonged to the estate of the late 
E. B. Sheldon, and is considered one of the show places of 
the country. It is said that the tenor intends in the future 
to spend his vacations on this side of the water. 





QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 








Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured = 
the Musicat Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


PHRASING 
Q.—Should the hand be slightly lifted at the end of a slur, 
to indicate the beginsing of the next phrase? Can this be 
considered a rule in phrasing?—Ada Coller. 


A.—The lifting of the hand from the keys 
slightly) after a phrase will result in the insertion of short 
rests between the phrases. Followed out consistently this 
would in fact be more than a division of the musical idea; 
it would cut it in pieces, thus destroying the logical con- 
tinuity of the “tonal thoughts, ” and consequently the organic 
unity of the whole composition. 

Phrasing may be indicated by other means than that of 
slurs. Shading touch, accents, rests, tempo and even the 
use of the pedal, may sometimes indicate a phrase. All 
means of expression are used in phrasing artistically. True 
appreciation of the meaning of the musical idea, good 
taste, and technical proficiency, are the indispensable re- 
quisites of good phrasing. 

The insertion of short rests between phrases may often 
produce an excellent effect ; however, it is best not to follow 
any one “method” of phrasing exclusively, as it will tend 
to produce unimaginative, montonous, playing and become 
an objectionable mannerism. 

Phrasing is more difficult in compositions written in a 
polyphonic style where the theme alternates between 
several voices, and contrapuntal figurations and imitations 
have to be treated in a way which will make the relative 
importance of the parts clear to the listener. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 

Q.—Could you tell me what you consider the fundamental 
principle of piano playing?—O. L. S. 

A. I consider the fundamental principle of piano playing 
to be the free relaxed condition—the absence of contrac- 
tion or conscious fixation—of all the muscles of the hand 
and arm resulting in natural unhampered movement of 
finger, hand, wrist and arm during performance. Since the 
arms are but appendages of the body it follows that a like 
condition must also be present in the body—a perfectly 
normal muscular condition and free natural movements. 

ou should first be certain that you fully understand what 
is meant by the terms “normal muscular condition” and 
“free natural movements,” so as to be able to avoid exag- 
gerations, for exaggerated motions are quite as likely to 
prove a hindrance to the development of a solid, dependable 
technic as the old academic dogma of “quiet hand,” which, 
with its avoidance of motion, often induced stiffness in 
joints and muscles. In order to derive any real benefit 
from this principle you should have mastered it to the point 
where the natural conditions mentioned have become un- 
conscious—that is to say, habitual. Theoretical knowledge 
of it, even when quite thorough and complete, will not, by 
itself, be | of any —— in piaying. 


(however 


BEL DEEGAN 


Violinist 


New York Press Criticisms 


“Miss Deegan showed fine musi- 
cianship and was well received by 
the audience.” 

—W orld, Oct. 18/27. 

“Showed herself a serious and 
musicianly player with dignified 
style and praiseworthy technical 
training.” 

-Telegram, Oct. 18/27. 

“Her technic was adequate, some 
passages were somewhat shaky but 
in the concerto she obtained a sure- 
ness and depth of tone.” 

’ —Sun, Oct. 18/27. 
Exclusive Direction 
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CINCINNATI, OnI0.—The Artist Series is proving to be 
one of the greatest attractions on Cincinnati’s musical cal- 
endar this season. Opening with a concert by Rosa Pon- 
selle, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, on Oc- 
tober 10, the second concert followed closely on October 27, 
when Manager J. H. Thuman presented the Florentine 
Choirs, that celebrated group of singers making their first 
tour of America. As a climax comes the joint concert on 
January 3 by Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Pablo Casals, cel- 
list, and Harold Bauer, pianist. This series of concerts has 
been a feature of Cincinnati’s musical life since 1909 and 
usually presents one or two artists for the first time. This 
season brings Ponselle and the Florentine Choir for their 
premiere appearances in this city. 

When the Atwater Kent audition was held in Cincinnati 
by station WSAI, the four voices chosen by the judges to 
represent Cincinnati in the Southern Ohio contest at Colum- 
bus were all from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Helen Nugent, contralto, from the studio of John A. Hoff- 
mann, carried off the highest honors, and Carl Leser was 
another winner from Mr. Hoffmann’s class. Ruth Suter, 
contralto, is from the studio of Corrinne Moore Lawson, 
and Walter Pulse is from the class of Dan Beddoe. The 
singers were known to the judges only by number and each 
contestant sang one number. Minnie Tracey is chairman 
for Southern Ohio in this contest. M. 

CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Mieczyslaw Munz, Polish pianist, who has attracted such 
wide attention by his artistry opened the series of artist 
recitals at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on Novem 
ber 2, in the concert hall. Mr. Munz has just returned from 
a summer abroad, where he was acclaimed as one of the 
great young artists in the large music centers of Europe, 
where he was heard in recital. His engagements in Ameri- 
ca will take him to New York as soloist for the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, to Minneapolis for an appearance with 
the Symphony Orchestra, and to St. Louis. His class work 
at the Conservatory was resumed on October 17. 

Daniel Ericourt, young Frenchman, who has endeared 
himself to the music lovers not only of Cincinnati but als: 
of the United States by his numerous appearances, will be 
the second artist to be heard at the Conservatory concert 
hall. Mr. Ericourt has selected November 9 for his first 
pianoforte recital this season. He will give three during the 
semesters. During his residence abroad this past summer 
Mr. Ericourt assembled a number of new publications and 
will give these on his programs through the year. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music planned to pre- 
sent Wesley Kuhnle in a pianoforte recital in the concert 
hall on October 26. Mr. Kuhnle recently won fresh laurels 
in New York City at his concert there on October 10 
CoLLEGE oF Musk 

CINCINNATI, Ounto—A number of new* teachers 
been added to the faculty of the College of Music. 
Smith Goldeburg has been made administrative 
Mrs. Goldenburg is teaching dramatic art, Tillie Hahn and 
Jan Malus will have charge of dancing; Myrtle Kesheimer 
is assisting Italo Picchi as operatic coach and accompanist ; 
Mrs. Thomas Francis Boyle teaches the classes in music 
appreciation; Hazel Cameron Orr is giving a course in 
physical education for students in the public school music 
department, and Mildred Steinwart, a graduate of Mary 
Venable and Dr. Albino Gorno, has been added to the piano 
department. 

Marianna Crane, of 
class of Mrs. Adolf 
Mansfield College, La., 
Lee of the 
spent in 
stitute of 


CINCINNATI ITEMS 
have 


Wm. 


executive ; 


Middletown, a graduate from the 
Hahn, has accepted a position at 
where she will teach voice. Louis¢ 
violin department, has returned after a year 
further study with Korgueff at the New York In 
Musical Art. Giacinto Gorno’s gifted pupil, Bertha 
Paszty, has been engaged as contralto with the 
Clifton Methodist Church; she has been a member of the 
Zoo Opera Company chorus during the past 

The Heermann String Quartet, whose members are Emil 
Heermann, first violin; Ernest Pack, second violin; Her- 
man Goehlich, viola, and Walter Heermann, violoncello, is on 
tour through the Northwest, meeting with renewed suc- 
cess; many of the bookings are re-engagements due to their 
beautiful concerts last season, and they will again resume 

» Sunday afternoon Twilight Concerts for which they are 


soloist 


season. 


Richard A. Fluke, of the 
charge of the Mabley and 
which always gives public 


during the holiday season; 


voice department, will be in 
Carew Glee Ciub this season, 
concerts of Christmas carols 
Mr. Fluke is also director of the 
University of Cincinnati Glee Club. Charlotte Wilson, 
graduate from the piano class of Romeo Gorno, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Collinwood Conservatory of Music 

Toledo. She is a talented pianist and has often been 
heard in concert while continuing her studies with Mr. 
Gorno. Herbert L. Newman has returned to his duties in 
the piano department after a delightful summer spent as 
musical director at Camp Wigwam for boys at Harrison, 
Me 

As a training 
symphony 
under the 
tinction locally 
parts of the 


chestra of 


school for orchestral musicians, the student 
orchestra of the College of Music of Cincinnati, 
direction of Adolf Hahn, has attained great dis- 
and its reputation is fast spreading to all 

country, for there is scarcely a symphony or- 
importance in America that does not include in 
its personnel one or more musicians who were graduated 
from the College of Music of Cincinnati and its student 
orchestral training school. 

Every teacher of instrumental music contributes scholars 
to the school orchestra. Attendance at rehearsals is obliga- 
tory and has been since the College of Music was instituted 
in 1878 with the late Theodore Thomas as its first director. 
When Thomas laid down the baton he was succeeded at the 
College of Music by Frank van der Stucken, who became 
the second general director of the institution founded by 
Reuben R. Springer and other public spirited citizens of 
Cincinnati and dedicated to the cause of higher education in 
all branches of music. 

The same high standard of education and tradition are 
being carried forward by the present director, Adolf Hahn, 
whose enterprise has resulted in the erection of a new three 
story building occupied September 1 to celebrate the in- 
auguration of the fiftieth academic year of the College of 
Music. 

Unprecedented interest is manifested in all phases of 
the school’s work and particularly that of the orchestra 


CHALFONTE, 

who is having a busy week of concert 
November 1 she returned from a long 
tour of the West, and on November 4 she opens the 
of Friday Morning Musicales at the Biltmore in New York. 
The following day she appears as soloist with the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra, and on November 7 she gives a con 
cert nm Newburgh, N. Y. (Photo by Nikolas Muray) 


LUCILLE 
coloralura soprano, 
engagements, On 
series 





which is now being rehearsed by Mr. Hahn for five sym- 
phony concerts during the season. The unit also will play 
for the opera performances, under direction of Italo Picchi, 
formerly of La Scala and the Metropolitan companies. 

In preparation for participation in the College Symphony 
Orchestra very young students are taken into the Junior 
orchestra which is conducted by Uberto Neely, a young 
teacher who has been potted successful in this kind of work. 


Doris Emerson Married 

Mr. and Mrs. William Humphrey 
marriage of their daughter, Doris 
Boston singer, to Harold Hiram 

October 24. Aiter January 1, Mr. 
at home at Jackson Heights, New 
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The great musical and managerial experience of 


Antonia Sawyer 


is placed at the disposal of artists and students seeking 


ADVICE AND AID 


towards making a 


MUSICAL CAREER 


Address: ANTONIA SAWYER, 106 Central Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. Phone: White Plains 2619. 
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Sinfonia Initiates Edward Johnson 

Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been elected an honorary member of the Sinfonia 
Club, an honorary men’s-Greek letter musical society. This 
organization numbers many noted musicians among its 
members, some of them being Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch, Fritz Kreisler, Philip Hale, Ignace Paderewski 
and Joseph Bonnet. Owing to Mr. Johnson's busy days and 
nights, his initiation into the Sinfonia was not possible ex- 
cept between the hours of midnight and five in the morning, 


hick f f d before re- §& TENOR 
which was after one operatic performance and before re- gg : 
hearsal for the next. The event took place in Evanston, Ill, a Chicago Opera 
e Mgt.: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL 
E BUREAU OF NEW YORK, inc. 
> s 250 West 57th St., New York 
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THEO. —TENOR 
Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn. 
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VICTOR RECORDS 


© Elzin 


EDWARD JOHNSON ; 
this past summer while the tenor was fulfilling operatic en- 


gagements at Ravinia Park. 

Sinfonia was organized in Boston in 1898 among the music 
students of the New England Conservatory of Music, under 
the guidance of George W. Chadwick, composer-director of 


the Conservatory who gave the club its name. In 1902 the 

club became national through the organization of a second | 

chapter in Philadelphia, and it became known as the Phi Mu O ] T h 

Alpha, Sinfonia Fraternity of America. The fraternity now n y eacner 

numbers forty-two chapters which are located in educational 

institutions and music schools over the entire United States. Vocal Studio e 24 West 59th St New York City 
+ °*9 


There are some 1,200 members in the various active chapters, 
and about thirty-five hundred alumni members. Circular Mailed on Request Phone Plaza 2875 


The fraternity is devoted to the development of fraternal 
spirit among American music students, stimulation and en 
couragement of American music, and the fostering of loyalty 
to the various schools wherein the members do their prepara- 


tory work. Many of America’s leading teachers and per- 

formers have become active or honorary members. Each Or WILI [AM Cc CARI 

chapter of the fraternity gives an annual public program of s e 

all-American music, and several contests for compositions TEACHER OF ORGANISTS 

RETURNED FROM PARIS RESUMED OCTOBER 4th 


Students aided in securing positions. 


Write for prospectus 17 East 11th St., New York 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 .W.42”St. New York City 
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rt Chiipte THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Ainfena Sratanely Normal Classes as follows : — 


pissneri MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


© Pet. & Sf KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 

Rate t— of Music, 93 Madison: St., Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Dec., St. Dallas, Tex., College of Music and 

or yy bese oa. New York address: 16 Louls, Mo. Summer Normal, 1928, Arts, 4409 Gaston Ave. 

ast lith St. Cincinnati Cons. of Music. ROBIN OGDEN, B 

544, r 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- Conn. tears ne 
Worth, Texas. lege. Sherman, Texas. 

Ft. orth, Texas. MRS LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN 
ELIZETTE REED, BARLOW, corner 'Oruisa, Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa, {36 Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes 
have been provocative of fine work. There are a number of reat cin 1988 BF Aina Jan. 2—St, Summer, Paris, France. held Datlas and Ada, Oklahoma. 
fraternity chapter houses located in various cities, and at the Petersburg, Fla. Feb. 20—Jackson- GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 os levee PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
1924 convention a fraternity pin was adopted. The names ville, Fla. April 2—Miami, Fla. Sowte Street, Vivins Place, Amarillo, = Aj) yg te po: Va., Jan., June, 

f ) ate 4 ree 9 7 : $ - q > rey a > 4 . 
of oe W. Dykema, C. E. Luttin el Then Sees Se een pee ne | one, 658 -LORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
among those who have done, and are doing, invaluable wor GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N Lansing Conservatory of Music, Avenue, New York City. 
for the organization. An aim of the fraternity is to make Twi ~ , *™+ Lansing, Mich. + 

. : r 2 n Falis, Idaho. STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1219 Garden 
a real and ever growing contribution to American music and MRO. JEAN WARREN CARRICK a ya pa ee St., San Antonio, Tex. 

: vig te . ‘ re nei i " ue, 

—_ pe pce force for good without becoming an autoc a alas tain Se, Partned, Ore. ’ Ohio, £910 Belmont Aven, Dallas, eee S vor. 626 S. Catalina 8t., 
pa Ageaeces Maze be ss lie : A . CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New ex, Little Rock, Ark., Dec. * 

The national officers of Sinfonia are: supreme president, one ya . < Gallery, 345 Clin- MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1ith 
Peter W. Dykema, Columbia University, New York; vice- ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
president, A. W. Martin, Miami University, Oxford, O.; INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
secretary-treasurer, C. E. Luttin, Chicago; and_ historian, 
Rollin Pease, Evanston, Ill. There are seven province gover- 
nors, and the national headquarters of the fraternity are in 


Chicago. Th ficial publicati is a quarterly known a 
the Sinfonian, and every chapter historian serves as an as. FOREMOST VOCAL AND OPERATIC MASTER 
sociate editor and business manager, to assist the supreme 


historian in his work. a Pes: TEACHER AND COACH 


Boccherini’s Remains to Be Moved to Lucques 


The remains of the Italian composer, Boccherini, a native OF MANY DISTINGUISHED 


of Lucques (Italy), have been transported from Madrid to 


Lucques. These remains were buried in the crypt of the old 
church of San Justo y Pastor since 1805. Boccherini had ARTISTS 
lived in Spain for thirty-six years, leading there an unhappy 
life. He finally sank into the blackest misery. 
It was unknown in Italy where Boccherini was buried, 
when in 1905, on the occasion of the celebrations given there Conductor of opera in 
to commemorate the anniversary of the composer’s death, a Italy, Russia, South America 
’ 


























reporter of the Tribuna, came to Madrid to make investiga- Pr : — 
tions concerning the life of his countrymen discovered the and twice on tour In the United 
latter’s tomb in the crypt of San Justo y Pastor, The muni- States. Maestro Papalardo is one of the 


cipality of Lucques, having recently requested that, the re- few masters who can see a pupil all the way 
mains of Boccherini might be brought back to his native land, through from fundamental tone production to the 
this wish was granted by the Spanish government. » of ‘ * gare 

Boccherini’s body, after being placed in a special casket, peak of an outstanding artistic career. 





was taken from the crypt, in the presence of the Italian 
New York Studios, Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 


consul to Madrid, the embassy personnel and numerous 
members of the Italian colony. It was sent on to Barcelona 
Telephone: Marble 1573 Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 


where it will be transported to Genoa by sea, and then by 
rail to the composer’s birthplace. N. M. Noe 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Cat.—The presentation of Puccini’s post- 
Turandot, brought another record audience 
to the Shrine Auditorium. Anne Roselle scored heavily as 
the Princess Turandot, her voice, her acting and her ap- 
pearance all being magically satisfactory. The chorus was 
particularly brilliant in the opera. Ping, Pang and Pong, 
taken by Millo Picco, Angelo Bada, and Oliviero respec- 
tively, furnished the comedy relief from the tense scenes 
between the stars. Their work was entertainingly good. 
Marjorie Dodge as Liu was excellent, as were William Pil- 
cher as the Emperor, Leslie Brigham as a Mandarin, and 
D’Angelo as Timur. The scenery and costumes were new 
and particularly gorgeous. 

October 8 brought another Puccini work in Manon Les- 
caut, Gaetano Merola conducting both and getting some 
marvelous effects from the orchestra. Giovanni Martinelli, 
as Des Grieux, was a sensation with the beauty of his voice 
and his dramatic fervor. Frances Peralta, as Manon, was 
charmingly human. Her work with Martinelli was received 
with acclaim. Millo Picco, as Lescaut, was in fine voice 
and did excellent work. Oliviero played three contrasting 
roles—the student, the dancing master, and the lamplighter 

equally well. D'Angelo scored as Gornte. Leslie Brig- 
ham, Keaumoku Louis and Hilda Goldman, all native sing- 
ers, did well with the small parts given them. 

Mme. Ethel Graham Lyndes gave a series of Operalogues 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium the week before the opera 
season, which proved not only instructive but also very en- 
tertaining. This artist possesses a voice both musical and 
magnetic, and her readings and impersonations create an at- 
mosphere plainly visualized by her hearers. 

John Smallman has returned from the East, 
spent the summer coaching and in recital work. 

Jascha Heifetz spent some time vacationing in 
geles, on his return from Honolulu recently. 

William Tyroler, formerly with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, but for several years a resident of Los Angeles, 
has left to become one of the conductors of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. Elinor Marlo, Los Angeles con- 
tralto, has also been signed by the Chicago Civic Opera. 

Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, spent a few days in Los Angeles recently. 

Ernest Douglas, of Los Angeles, won the Kilgen prize of 
$500 for his organ suite in B minor, which was played at 
the St. Louis Convention of Organists last month. 

Yvette Rugel, operatic star, has been singing at the 
pheum 

The Hollywood 
hearsals. 
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Los ANGELES, 
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where he 


Los An- 


Or- 


Community Chorus has resumed its re- 


Cowell, Music Society of 
launching of a new 
New Music, which 
It will specialize on 
composers. The 
score of Carl 
three 


president of the New 
Southern California, announces the 
magazine, published quarterly, called 
will publish the scores of new music. 
ultra modern music and favor American 
first number will have the full orchestral 
Ruggles’s symphonic suite, Men and Mountains, in 
movements. 

Grace Wood Jess appeared in recital in the Auditorium of 
the Cummo¢k School of Dramatic Art, and also the Holly- 
wood Women’s Club last week Jess is not only the 
possessor of a lovely voice, but in presenting her folk songs 
in costume she dis plays dramatic gifts of an unusually high 
order. Her programs have a charm and interest, and she 
so submerges her own charming personality in her work 
that she creates a perfect atmospheric illusion. 

The Music School of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has so enlarged its activities that an additional large 
building has been necessary. The College now offers courses 
in organ playing for churches, choral leader training, a 
course in the history of church music, and also a school 
for orchestra work, both playing and conducting. 

The First Baptist Church of Los Angeles is featuring a 
program of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s church music. 

The Long Beach Opera Company, under the direction of 
Guido Caselotti, consisting entirely of local singers, gave 
a remarkable performance at the Long Beach Municipal 
Auditorium. Acts from different operas were presented. 

The Levings Trio appeared at the Minature Bowl, Argus 
Gardens at Eagle Rock 

Dr. Alexis Ki - pianist and pedagogue, 
a four months’ stay in Australia 

Ted Novis, a young business man of Los Angeles, sang a 
solo in church recently, and was heard by Raymond Hatton, 
film star, who has sent the young man abroad to study sing- 
ing 

Maurine Dyer, 


Miss 


has returned from 


mezzo-soprano, and Marguerite Lawrence 
Test, composer-pianist, gave a recital at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lon Chaney at the Palos Verdos Estates, consist- 
ing entirely of Mrs. Test’s compositions. 
Guido Caselotti is training a group of 
prologue at the Circle Theater 
W. A. Clark, president and 


singers for the 


founder of the Philharmonic 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Orchestra, has been elected to the Hollywood Bowl board 
of directors. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman will fill several local engage- 
ments and will then leave for a prolonged concert tour in 
the east. B. L. H. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

PortLAND, Ore.—Lieutenant-Commander John Philip 
Sousa and his band, now on their thirty-fifth annual tour, 
thrilled four large audiences at the Public Auditorium. The 
band, which played under the local management of W. T. 
Pangle, has just traveled its millionth mile. A number of 
local high school bands competed for a silver cup presented 
by Mr. Sousa, the cup being won by the Grant High School 
Band. 

With Mrs. Herman T. Bohlman, contralto, as soloist, the 
MacDowell Club, of which Mrs. William Robinson Boone is 
president, opened its fourteenth season in October. Con- 
stance Piper furnished the accompaniments 

John Frazer, cellist, of Portland and Philadelphia, gave a 
successful recital in the Little Theater, new Studio Build- 
ing. Genevieve Frazer Pipes acted as accompanist. Mr. 
Frazer is a pupil of Felix Salmond, English cellist. 

The Monday Musical Club, Mrs. William I. Swank, pres- 
ident, recently opened its twenty-fourth season, presenting 
G. L. Taylor, lecturer; Minna Pelz, soprano; Fay Wentz 
Welch, mezzo soprano, and Mrs. Charles Fowler, accom- 
panist. 

Emil Enna, local pianist, recently played before a large 
crowd of students at the Washington High School. 

Lucien E. Becker, organist, has resumed his annual series 
of recitals at Reed College. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company will give four per- 
formances here next March. | i a a 
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Announcements from Jean Wiswell’s 
Management 


The Fisk Jubilee Singers are now under Jean Wiswell’s 
management for the United States, by arrangement with 
Walter Varney, who has moved to Europe, and she will 
represent them here. The present ensemble consists of four 
men and one woman. They will leave for Europe in De- 
cember for an extended tour. 

Karl Kraeuter, violinist, will give another New York 
recital at Engineering Societies Auditorium, Monday eve- 
ning, November 28, presenting an unhackneyed program 
which will include one of his own compositions. 


Pennsylvania Creal Opere Engages Whitney 


The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company has engaged 
Beatrice Whitney as prima ballerina for the coming season, 
and she will be seen with that organization during its sea- 
son of eight performances at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in Philadelphia, where she has previously won approval. 
Last spring she appeared at a benefit concert given at the 
3ellevue-Stratford Hotel for the relief of the Mississippi 
River flood sufferers. She has also successfully appeared 
in Baltim: re, Washington, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland, as 
well as in Paris and se veral cities of Italy. 


Henrietta Chapein and Francis Judson 


Married 


Henrv Chapman announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Henrietta Porteous, and Francis Edward 
Judson on the afternoon of October 22. Following the 
ceremony a reception was held at the home of the bride’s 
parents. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Nov 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PittspurcH, Pa.—Pittsburgh’s music season of 1927-28 
has started in earnest, several events of major importance 
being the initial Pittsburgh recital of Beniamino Gigli, tenor 
of the Metropolitan, given in Syria mosque, and the annual 
visit of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, playing for 
the first time in the Pitt Theater. 

The first of a series of piano recitals was given recently 
at the Pittsburgh Musical Institution. The program was 
comprised of Bach’s concerto in D minor, played by Dall- 
meyer Russell, with the orchestral accompaniment on the 
second piano by Charles N. Boyd; Hayden’s concerto in D 
major played by Frank Kennedy and Mr. Boyd, and 
Mozart’s concerto in D minor played by Dallmeyer Russell 
and Martin Clark Bollinger. 

A pupils’ recital was held recently at the Pittsburgh Mu 
sical Institute. Those taking part were Ruth Montgomery, 
Jean Saunders, Doris Lee Hale, Henrietta Mumaw, Lois 
Long, oe Lind, Betty Lou Russell, Jerry Kurtz, Ellen 
Morehead, Nancy Nicodemus, James Meyers, Vitty Verbisk, 
Stanley Pesackis, Peggy O’Fay Fluke, Julia George, Ma- 
riana Ball, Jean McGowan, Mrs. Wilson, Leland Silver, 
A. K. Roberts, Thomas Rogers, Susan Irvine, Frank Ciller, 
Annette Huet, David Pote, Margaret Fowler, Virginia 
—_ Anne Foote and Marian Kautz. 

Cass Ward Whitney, of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
faculty, sang in recitals for the Women’s Club of Wilkins 
burg and for the Congress of Women’s Clubs Choral. Mr. 
Whitney was also heard at the convention of Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

A score or more vocalists between the 
and twenty-five sang to a great audience, 
Pennsylvania, from the studios of Radio Station WCA 
under the auspices of the Atwater Kent foundation contest. 

The Tuesday Musical Club held a reception in the upper 
hall of Soldiers’ Memorial in honor of its new president, 
Mrs. Will Earhart 

The May Beegle concerts opened recently 
appearance in Pittsburgh of Beniamino Gigli, 
Opera tenor. 

The English Singers of London will be one of the fea- 
tures presented at Carnegie Music Hall this season under 
the auspices of the Art Society. Others are Maurice Mare 
chal, in a cello recital, assisted by Helen Howison, soprano; 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Walter Gieseking, pianist, and 
the Elshuco Trio, comprised of William Kroll, violinist - 
William Willeke, cellist, and Aurelia Giorni, pianist. 

The Western Pennsylvania Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists held its first meeting of the season, a 
social reunion and dinner, at the Congress of Women’s 
Clubs. The officers for the local chapter for the coming 
season are: William H. Oetting, dean; James P. Johnston, 
sub-dean; Harold E. Schuneman, secretary, and Walter C. 
Renten, treasurer. W. K. Steiner was appointed to the ex- 
ecutive committee and the other committees are as fol 
lows: Program, Charles Pearson, Earl Collins, Arthur 
Jennings, James P. Johnston, Julian R. Williams (member- 
ship), A. R. Norton, L. Marianne Genet, W. K. Steiner; 
(dinners), Mrs. Janet Kibler, Martha Hutson, and Mrs. 
Laura K. Wilson. 

Sponsored by the Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh, a gala 
concert, presenting the original compositions of T. Carl 
Whitmer, whom we regard as one of Pittsburgh’s ablest 
music men, will take place November 7, in Carnegie Music 
Hall. Gaylord Yost, violinist, and Martha Eaton Brick- 
man, soprano, will be featured at this concert. 

Margaret P. Llewellyn has returned from a summer spent 
in the mountains, and reopened her piano studios in the 
Cathedral Mansions. 

Edmund J. Ramicone, a former student of 
High School, has returned from studying 
absence of five-and-a-half years. He 
fessor G. Giobbe of this city, later graduating from the 
Royal Conservatory of Naples, and then studying at St. 
Cecilia in Rome. under the Italian master, Remy Principe. 

Ruth B. Hughes, soprano, and Elsa Stockmann, accom- 
panist, assisted Dr. Casper Koch, city organist, at the organ 
recital given in Carnegie Hall, Northside. B. McM 
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Giannini Opens Season 

Dusolina Giannini began her season on October 16 with 
a recital at Symphony Hall, Boston. She was greeted by 
an enthusiastic audience. The Boston Transcript paid her 
the following remarkable tribute: “The beauty of Mme. 
Giannini’s voice is matter of common knowledge. Yet such 
is its liquid purity, its crystal clearness, its perfect limpidity 
that its loveliness leaves a fresh mpress upon the listener at 
each new hearing. For no lover of music will this voice 
grow stale.” 


Ellmer Zoller on Tour with Mary Lewis 
Ellmer Zoller’s activities for the season include over sixty 
concert appearances from Coast to Coast with Mary Lewis, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. During the 
season when time pe rmits Mr. Zoller will hold master classes 
1 Pittsburgh and Ne W York. 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Arthur Baecht, violinist, has begun a very busy season, 
with a large class of pupils in his Newark, N. J., studio. A 
recent notice in the New York Herald-Tribune read: “He 
displayed ample technical skill and a smooth tone of very 
agreeable quality.” 

Joyce Bannerman, soprano, has been engaged for a 
performance of Elijah on December 8 at Syracuse, N. Y., 
with the Syracuse University Chorus, under the direction 
of Howard Lyman. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone, left New York by motor on 
October 15 to report for rehearsals with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. He will add to his repertory there this 
season Tannhatiser, The Snow Maiden and Pagliacci. 

Feodor Chaliapin, having spent the month of Septem- 
ber making phonograph records, is now in London where 
he is to sing in Rimsky-Korsakoff's Mozart and Salieri at 
Covent Garden. The basso will spend the month of Novem- 
ber giving concerts in Holland and Germany, December at 
the Barcelona Opera, and will return to Paris for the 
Christmas holidays. In January he comes to this country 
to fill his operatic and concert engagements. He will give 
two New York recitals at Carnegie Hall this year, one in 
February and one in March. 

W. F. Chatterton was the admired accompanist at the 
Deegan violin recital, Steinway Hall, October 17. He is 
organist of an important Greenwich, Conn., church, and is 
fast becoming known in the metropolis. 

Esther Dale, soprano, who sailed a short time ago for 
her annual European concert tour, has been appointed the 
American member of an international committee which is 
to assist in the plans for a Schubert memorial in Vienna, 
to be erected as a part of the 1928 observance of the com- 
poser’s centenary. Miss Dale will attend meetings of the 
committee in Vienna during November, after the completion 
of her British and French engagements. This popular 
soprano’s engagements will be curtailed in Europe this year 
in order to enable her to spend a fortnight in special studies 
with Maurice Ravel on his Scheherazade, which she has been 
asked to sing during the French composer's forthcoming 
visit to America. Miss Dale will return to the United States 
about December 1. 

Sofia Del Campo, South American Coloratura soprano, 
now in this country, is to be introduced to the American 
public next month via broadcasting through an important 
and large chain of stations, after which she will start on 
a concert tour, including only the chief cities of the country. 

Povla Frijsh opened her concert season recently by 
singing in Mt. Kisco, N. This was the last attraction 
on the course offered by the 3edford Music Association of 
Bedford Hills. 

Vladimir Dubinsky, well known cellist, and director of 
the Dubinsky Musical Art Studios, who spent the summer 
in Briarcliff Lodge, expects to be heard frequently this sea- 
son with his Briarcliff Concert Trio, which includes in addi- 
tion to himself, Joseph Yasser, pianist and organist, and 
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These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Allen, Pianist 

Melba Alter, Mezzo- ea 

Edith Browning, Sopra 

Anna Case, the Popular "ammertenn Soprano 

Lucille Chalfonte, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 

Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of ae Pe a Co 

Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 

Gluseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan’ Opera Co 

Paul de Marky, Pianist 

Rafaelo Diaz, Tenor of "eetsepeitinn Opera Co. 

Daisy Elgin, Soprano 

Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Co 

Beniamino Gigli, the World’s Greatest Tenor 

Curtiss Grove, Lieder S Singer 

Hallie Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 

Rosa Low, American Soprano 

Charlotte Lund, Soprano and aerate Recitalist 

Mary Manley, Coloratura Soprano 

Queena Mar 0, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Giovanni Martino, Basso of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cellist 

Mildred Parisette, Lyric Soprano, Metropolitan Op. Cov. 

Rosa Raisa, the = Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera 

Loulse Richardson, "torte Soprano 

Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co. 

Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 

Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 

Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co 

Alberto Salvi, World’s Greatest Harpist 

Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic Soprano 

Jessie Slatis, Soprano 

Erich Sorantin, Violinist 

Irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 

Donald Thayer, American Baritone 

Anne Tyson, Contralto 

John Charlies Thomas, America’s Own Baritone 

Mischa Weisbord, A New Violin Sensation 


The Three Marmein Sisters — Delightful Novelty 
Dancers 
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Abracha Kones, violinist. The trio already has radio and 
other engagements booked. 

The Dudley Buck Singers, a group of mixed voice's for 
solo and double quartets, will give the first of their concerts 
this year at the John Golden Theater, with others to follow 
at the Fortune Gallo Theater and at Carnegie Hall. They 
will also sing for the Schubert Club of Stamford this sea- 
son and will appear at a special concert under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Woman’s Clubs of New York, 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on December 

Gitla Erstinn, soprano has been booked to broadcast 
during the season under the the auspices of the Maxwell 
Coffee Hour, and her first engagement was on October 19. 

Sarah Fischer, a member of the Opera Comique, 
opened the convention of the American Legion Auxiliary 
at the Hotel Continental on September 19, singing the 
Marseillaise and leading the delegates in The Star Spangled 
Banner. Later the same day she appeared in the title role 
of Mignon. 

Carl Fiqué, whose amazing rese >mblance to the eminent 
Anton Seidl is increasingly evident with oncoming years, 
has issued a leaflet calling attention to his Master Course 
for Piano Teachers; it covers all methods of instruction, 
for beginners as well as advanced students. Mr. Fiqué, 
pianist, composer and musical conductor, is too well known 
to need any recommendation; his wife, Katherine Noack 
Fiqué, is the well known singer and prominent club woman. 

Elsa Foerster, soprano of the City Theater of Co- 
logne, is pictured in colors in the German magazine, Das 
Theater, the front page presenting a charming picture of 
the young American prima donna as Elizabeth (Tann- 
hauser). A brief sketch speaks of her as “a real theatrical 
talent,” also mentioning her naturalness, warm impersona- 
tion and easy voice production, with masterly enunciation; 
she has been a favorite in Cologne since 1924. 

Dusolina Giannini will appear five times in Philadel- 
phia during the coming season, three times with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, once with the Forum and once with the 
Penn-Athletic Club. 

Jeanne Gordon made her European debut at the 
Opera Comique, Paris, on September 22, singing Massenet’s 
Werther, a role which she learned expressly for this event. 

Arthur Hackett-Granville opened his fall season as 
soloist at the Worcester, Mass., Festival, where he sang the 
tenor parts in Honegger’s Roi David and Bach’s Coffee 
Cantata. 

Myra Hess, noted pianist, who is returning to America 
for another concert tour this winter, will have the honor of 
appearing at one of the White House musicales during the 
season, 

Josef Hofmann and Lea Luboshutz will be heard in 
ten violin-piano sonata recitals throughout the country this 
season, similar to the one in which these two splendid musi- 
cians were heard in Carnegie Hall last year. Each will 
also fulfil a number of solo engagements. 

Wendall Hoss, teacher of horn at the Eastman School 
of Music in Rochester, has been scheduled for a 
recital at the Goodman Theater in Chicago on January 15. 
Dates for his recitals in Rochester and New York will be 
announced Jater. 

Sergei Klibansky’s artist-pupils’ engagements are many. 
Vi irginia Strong has been engaged as prima donna with the 
Fe’jer Orchestra for a period of 30 weeks, and William 
Lilling will appear in Castanets, which opens in New York 
in November. Cyril Pitts has been engaged to sing regu- 
larly on Sunday from 5:30 to 6:30 over radio WJZ; 
Thomas Muir also appears at the same hour. Fannye Block 
is appearing with success in concerts in Detroit, and Lottice 
Howell is winning plaudits as Barbara Frietchie in My 
Maryland at Buffalo. Anna Scheffler Schorr appeared at 
the Berlin Opera House as Senta (The Flying Dutchman) ; 
she is coming to New York in January to continue her 
studies with Mr. Klibansky. Mrs. Otto Klemperer has been 
engaged for concerts in Russia. 

Wilfried Klamroth’s artist-pupils are constantly in de- 
mand. Louise Osborne has been made a member of the 

3rahms Quartet, which is making numerous bookings. Adele 
Parkhurst has been engaged at an advanced salary for radio 
station WEAF; last season she sang for this station in 
forty operas. Mr. Klamroth plans to give Schumann’s pro- 
grams in his residence-studio and elsewhere, the programs 
of last year having been so successful. A specialty this year 
will be coaching students in German Lieder. 

Karl Kraeuter, young concert violinist, who studied un- 
der Franz Kneisel and made his New York debut at Aeolian 
Hall last November, has returned to this city to assume his 
duties at the Institute of Musical Art of the Juillard Musical 
Foundation. His association with this institution, under 
Frank Damrosch, will not interfere with his concert engage- 
ments, two of which are to be given in New York. Phyllis 
Kraeuter, cellist, sister of the violinist, will also be heard in 
the metropolis in concert this winter. 

Phyllis Kraeuter, the first young artist to be awarded a 
cello scholarship by the Naumburg Foundation, will begin 
a concert tour in November. She will be accompanied at the 
piano by her sister, Leonore Kraeuter. Karl Kraeuter, 
violinist, also will be heard in concert in New York. He is 
a member of the faculty of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, opened her fall season with re- 
citals in Atlanta, Ga., on October 19; at Rollins College, 
Va., on October 22, and at Stamford, Conn., on October 26. 

Barbara Lull is making appearances at The Hague 
and other cities in Holland during the month of October. 
Following these concerts, she will fulfill a number of 
engagements in Switzerland before sailing from Paris about 
the middle of November for her American tour, which will 
open on December 1. 

James Massell’s pupils are heard often in public. 
Jerome Wallace, American basso, is singing in The Vaga- 
bond King. Stephan Poushkin, Russian basso-cantante, was 
engaged by Basil Kibalchich as soloist with his famous 
chorus, and Naomi Pitta, soprano, has signed a thirty 
weeks’ contract to participate as leading prima donna in a 
vaudeville act, The Breath of Spain. Isabelle Austin, popu- 
lar with American audiences in her successful singing for 

various radio stations, has joined the Capitol Theater ensem- 
ble, and Vladimir Tinioff also has been engaged at the same 
theater. Monay Fay, the youthful American soprano, has 
joined The Night in Spain. 

Flora Mora, Cuban pianist who gave a successful Car- 
negie Hall recital some time ago, is chairman of the newly 


(Continued on page 48) 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VCICE TECHNIQUE 


Ww. Mien a ba RITABLE MASTER IDEA 
behind them. See “‘The Practical Psy- 
HENRI ZAY chology of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 


which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. Phone 1457 Endicott 


PILAR-MORIN orreauction 


Coaching in French, Italian and English Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
320 Central Park West, New York. Tel. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


ARTHUR J. HUB BARD 


VINCENT V. 


Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, 


Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
145 West 55th St., New York Tel.: 


Katee BELLAMANN = 


SE TEBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West "orth Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


EDGAR 


STILEMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL > NEW YORK, N.Y 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St., New York Tel. Endicott 1938 
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classes 
Teachers, sent upon 


Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashland 5551 


Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Courter 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 











All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A. H. MALLERY 
5 Beekman St., 
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Member of Cincinnati and Philadelphia a; pte Co's. 
Formerly Chicago, Covent Garden, etc. 


N. De RUBERTIS, Conductor 


Kansas Crry OrcHestra AND Civic Opera Co. 


Cee. 


Voice Production without Interference 
ETHEL PFEIFER, Assistant Teacher 








Director of Kansas City Orchestral Training School 
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LOUISE MAC PHERSON 


PIANO VIRTUOSA 
Assistant to RICHARD BUHLIG 
490 West End Ave., New York Telephone: Trafalgar 2671 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Tenor 
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Chicago Civic Opera Company 
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Chicago Civic Opera Company 
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Management: FLORENCE MACBETH, Inc. 606 W. 116th St. New York City 
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Allentown, Pa.—Homer Nearing, Ralph Kemmerer 
and Paul Held will play the Bach Concerto in C for three 
pianos and string orchestra at the first concert of the 
Allentown Symphony Orchestra on November 28. The 
other soloists have not been announced yet, but the orches- 
tra is opening this season in better condition than ever 
before. 

An interesting recital was given by the pupils of John 
Hand on October 8 at the Pergola Theater. The program 
consisted of operatic tabloids in costume interspersed with 
groups of songs. The work of Elenor Fuchs, Anne Healy, 
Verona Reinhard, Gladys Feldman reflected great credit 
on their teacher. A capacity audience was in attendance 
Ruth Warman accompanied. 

Louise Lerch and Edward Swain gave a joint recital re- 
cently in the Asbury Auditorium. The singing of both artists 
was enthusiastically received, and as usual when Louise 
Lerch sings, the hall was crowded to capacity. Y 


Baltimore, Md. (See letter on another page.) 


Bay City, Mich.—A Civic Music Association was or- 
ganized here last spring through the efforts of the Civic 
Concerts Service Inc., of Chicago, after a lull of several 
years in this field. Reinald Werrenrath, opened this 
course on October 21, at the High School Auditorium. 
The other two numbers of the course are a joint recital by 
Mary McCormick, soprano, and Jose Echaniz, Spanish 
pianist, December 1, and the ag Little Symphony in 
March, the date not yet set. The U. S. Navy Band made 
two appearances here October 28, at the High School Audi- 
torium, afternoon and evening. Margareth Blumenstein 
Burkhardt, contralto, gave a song recital October 11, in 
the Masonic Cathedral, under the auspices of the Y. W. 
C. A. Her accompanist was Theresa Von Nostilz Mueller, 
and Charles H. White, organist, opened and closed the pro- 
gram with selections on the Cathedral’s splendid new pipe 
organ ; a capacity audience les the artists. {.A.W 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 


Connersville, Ind.—The Stillman Kelley Music Club 
presented Marguerite Melville- Liszniewska, pianist, in a 
recital at the high school auditorium on October 3. 

Caroline Gauld, contralto, and Ambrose Elliott Jr., were 
winners in the Sixth District Atwater Kent Radio Contest. 
They broadcast from Indianapolis in the State Audition. 
The Chaminade Club has been reorganized with Maxine 
Showalter as president; Mary Janet Walker, treasurer, 
and Geneva Van Blair, correspondent. There are forty 
eight members in the club this year: Aurora Yetta is the 
accompanist. 

Ruth Lenglade, contralto, 
Church this season. 

Maurice Lucas, baritone, who sang 
Opera at the Zoo this past summer, 
Detroit in the near future. 

A male chorus has been organized in the Stillman Kelley 
Music Club with forty members. E. Dwight Johnston will 
be the director, and Dan Wanee will act as accompanist. 

As ASG: 


is soloist at Trinity Episcopal 


in the Cincinnati 
will open a studio in 


Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Denver, Col. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Helena, Mont. 


on Octeber 2 


by Elsa O. 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 


-The musical season opened in Helena 
with a brilliant complimentary recital given 
Perkins at her home in honor of her friends, 
Mrs. D’Acheul and Miss Runley, of Pasadena, Cal., who 
have been visiting in Helena the past few weeks. Artists 
appearing were Adele Parchen, soprano, Mrs. Will Whalen, 
pianist, Mrs. Ralph Kaufmann, soprano, Susan Ireland, 
violinist, Mrs. Edward Bomer, soprano, and Pauline Keane, 
soprano. Assisting as accompanist was Gerald Greeley, 
professor of music at Intermountain College. Miss Keane, 
who possesses a beautiful dramatic soprano voice, is a 
Marchesi pupil. Her best work was done in Bitterness of 
Love, by Dunn; Hills, by Frank La Forge, and The Swan, 
by Grieg. 

The opening meeting of the music division of the Helena 
Women’s Club was held at the Galusha home on Madison 
Avenue. The club, with Mrs. Carrie Drummond Keil as 
president, plans a very active season of club work, with 
recitals given monthly by members of the club and city 
artists. A short program prepared by Mrs. Heidle con- 
sisted of numbers by Miss McLaughlin, Atwater Kent 
artist from — a violin number by Miss Ireland; a 
group of by Clifford Rayer; a piano solo by Gerald 
Greeley, who also acted as. accompanist. 

The first faculty recital of the year was given by the 
faculty of the music department of Intermountain College 
on October 7 at the Chapel building on the campus. The 
program consisted of a group of vocal solos by Clifford 
Rayer, piano numbers, by Mr. Greeley, violin selection by 
Miss Ireland, a short one-act play given by Miss Strobach, 
and a short group of two numbers by Mrs. Foley Waters, 
mezzo soprano. The Chapel was pz acked to overflowing. 

\ concert of rather unusual interest was given by Sousa’s 
band on September 24. A large and enthusiastic audience 
applauded every number given. The soloist, Marjorie 
Moody, was especially well received. G. G. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Kalamazoo’s concert 
opened, October 10, with a recital by Marion Talley, assisted 
by John Corigliano, violinist, and Stewart Wille, pianist. 
The Central High School auditorium seated a record audi- 
ence drawn from Kalamazoo and a surrounding radius of 
about forty miles. 

Miss Talley’s grace of manner and stage presence com- 
bined with the beauty and richness of her voice in a rare 
artistry that called forth sincere enthusiasm from her 
hearers. The audience was prepared by long heralded fame 
of the young artist to hear much, but all music lovers in- 
variably felt that they had heard more than expectations. 
Miss Talley sings to the heart, and makes a deep appeal in 
ballad or aria with ample brilliance in coloratura as well as 
dramatic feeling. The assisting artist, Mr. Corigliano, 


solos, 


season 
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violinist, may well be classed as a star, and it is hoped that 
he will return to Kalamazoo. Mr. Wille’s support at the 
piano was very musicianly, 
Laura E. Tucker, manager of the Kalamazoo Philhar- 
monic Concert Company, announces a splendid course for 
the remainder of the season, to include the English Singers 
of London, November 1, with Jascha Heifetz, Walter 
Gieseking, and Martinelli scheduled for 1928. M. J 
Lewiston, Me.—The Lewiston-Auburn Oratorio So- 
ciety, newly organized, has as its officers: president, A. L. 
Kavanagh; honorary president, Mrs. Alice Skolfield; vice- 
president, Avard L. Richan; secretary, Edith Woodard ; 
treasurer, John G. West; directors, Mrs. George M. Chase, 
Exilia M. Blouin, Mrs. Henri Crosby, E. S. Pitcher and 
Rev. John G. Rogers; nominating committee, Mrs. S. M. 
Cummings, Mrs. Warren W. Gledhill, G. Edlon Jones, 
Avard Richan and Julian Ellis; librarian, Abraham White ; 
director, Seldon T. Crafts. Rehearsals have started for 
Handel’s Messiah, which will be given during the Christmas 
season. 
At the 
Br; I. 


November 3, 


Orpheon Choral Society, 
president for the 


annual election of the 
Raoul Lafond was reelected 
twelfth year. Other officers are: vice-president, William 
Richard; treasurer, Georges Berube ; assistant treasurer, 
Eli Langelier; secretary, Robert Houle; assistant secretary, 
Lucien Giguere; musical director, Alphonse W. Cote; as- 
sistant musical director, Olivier Pelletier; censors, Adelard 
Roy, Arthur Jalbert, and Alexandre Lemieux; publicity 
agents, Georges Filteau and Raymond Levesque. 

E. E. Parker was re-elected president of the Parker Glee 
club, with vice-president, Dr. Samuel E. Sawyer; secretary, 
Charles L. Abbott; treasurer, Willis P. Atwood; conductor, 
Allan L. Winslow, and librarian, George W. Horne; con- 
cert committee, George W. Horne, Dr. John P. Stanley, 
Henry Sprince, and officers exofficio. L. N. F. 

Lindsborg, Kans.—The forty-seventh academic year of 
Bethany College opened September 5 with a good enroll- 
ment. Fifteen states and two foreign countries are repre- 
sented among the student body. Several members of the 
faculty enjoyed interesting vacations at different points in 
this country and also abroad, during the summer months. — 

James Woodside, baritone, and Roy Underwood, pianist, 
gave a joint recital in the College ( ‘hapel the opening week 
of school. Both of these young men are graduates of 
Bethany College and at present located in New York City. 
Their recital here was much appreciated 

Arthur Byler, a graduate of Bethany College and former 
member of the Fine Arts faculty, has been elected head of 
the piano and theory departments, Doane College, Crete, 
Neb. Mr. Byler pursued studies last year with Oliver 
Denton of New York City. 

Stewart Wille, also a graduate of Bethany College, will 
tour with Marion Talley this season as accompanist. Last 
wear he was accompanist for Mme. Schumann-Heink on her 
Golden Jubilee Tour. O, L. 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music Pacific Slope.) 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Helena Morsztyn, Polish pianist, 
who has just been added to the faculty of the MacPhail 
School of Music, made her American debut in the audi- 
torium of the school. A highly expectant audience of musi- 
cians, among them some of the city’s principal pianists, had 
gathered to welcome and hear the distinguished artist. The se 
expectations were fully realized and the MacPhail school is 
to be congratulated upon adding an artist of such outstand- 
ing attainments to its faculty. The interesting program was 
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“sy WISH to express to you my pleas- 
ure and satisfaction at having one 
of your splendid instruments for my per- 
sonal use. 

“It is unexcelled in the beautiful quality 
of its tone.” 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
ompany 


“ se Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 
77 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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November 3, 1927 


opened with a crisply played Scarlatti-Tausig sonata, fol- 
lowed immediately by a masterful interpretation of Men- 
delssohn’s Variations Serieuses. A Chopin group which fol- 
lowed contained the ballade in G minor, the nocturne op. 
27, No. 1, the etude op. 10, No. 7, two mazourkas, op. 30, 
No. 4, and op. 68, No. 2, and the scherzo in B flat minor. 
It was Chopin playing par excellence and showed many 
individual touches. Pour le piano by Debussy, embracing 
a prelude, sarabande, and toccata, proved conclusively that 
the artist was fully conversant with the more modern idioms 
of pianism. The closing group, page egy > of Albeniz’ well 
known Seguidilla, and intermezzo by Sauer, and an etude 
de concert from Saint-Saéns’ op. 111, gave the artist an 
opportunity to show her transcendental virtuosity and re- 
sulted in numerous recalls and several extras. : 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Carmela Ponselle Praised 


When Carmela Ponselle interrupted her vacation at 
Orchard Beach, Me., last summer to make a flying trip to 
California, to sing with the orchestra, under Gabrilowitsch, 
at the Hollywood Bowl, she made a fine impression. A late 
criticism from the Los Angeles Times just received says 
in part: “The ovation tendered her for her several operatic 
selections, indicated the keenness of the interest in her ap- 
pearance. She pleased decidedly with all her numbers. 
Popular approval was especially accorded the Habanera 
because it is a favorite. ‘There is richness in many of her 
tones and she senses the emotional appeal of the number 
effectually. All in all she achieved a marked success. Her 
poise and presence, and the period dress of American beauty 
shade that she wore for the occasion, also contributed some- 
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eye and ear that one almost declines to view it individually, 
and yet a glimpse as it individually reveals several interest 
ing things. Foremost, after observing the personnel one 
asks rather hesitatingly, whether the makes tall 
men or whether tall men just naturally bass 
Four of the men in the bass section are feet in 
height, the exact measurement varying from six feet two, 
to six feet seven. These men are George Krueger, a grad- 
uate of Earlham College, and coming from Indiana; John 
Baumgartner, a graduate of Bluffton College, from Ohio: 
Ralph Ewing, a graduate of Earlham College, from Penn 
sylvania, and Ferris Weaver, from the Southern Methodist 
University at Dallas, Tex., whose home is in Oklahoma 
The bass section is one of the very finest in the choir and 
is always sure to come in for its full share of commenda- 
tion. 


bz ass yorce 
have voices. 


over Six 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

Richmond, Va. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 
(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
(See letter on another page.) 
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what to the impression that she made.” 


The Basses of the Westminster Choir 


One rarely thinks of the Westminster Choir other than as 
So well nigh perfect is its cosemble both to the 


oe Augusta Cottlow at Home 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar A. Gerst (Augusta Cottlow) and 
Mrs. Cottlow will be at home the first Sunday afternoon 
from November to May at their New York home. 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


(Continued from page 45) 

formed Asociacion Nacional de Profesores y Alumnos de 
Musica of Cuba, which has for its objects the giving of high 
class concerts, the founding of a musical library, the publish- 
ing of a review and the building of an auditorium. Artists 
with a record of New York success will be featured. Miss 
Mora is the founder and director of the Conservatorio 
Granados 

Elly Ney, 
European schedule 
new engagements 


pianist, has been forced to revise her fall 
in order to accommodate a number of 
Her September schedule was adjusted 
by adding recitals in Zurich, Berne and Basle, as well as a 
performance of the Toch concerto in Dresden. To her 
October schedule in Switzerland and Germany was added a 
performance of Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto at Bottrop. 
In November she will give two concerts in Saarbrucken, 
and festival recitals in Harburg and New Brandenburg in 
addition to her previously scheduled seventeen concerts in 
Germany and Austria. To her December bookings in Eng- 
land she has added a second recital in Rotterdam and a 
concert in Amsterdam. Miss Ney will sail for the United 
States on December 22, immediately following her Amster- 
dam program. 
N. Lindsay Norden, organist and musical director of 
1e First Presbyterian Church in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
has arranged a series of og eg and comprehensive musi- 
cal services.ta be given at the church on Sunday evenings 
during the winter season. The programs for October in- 
clude A Service of Music by Camille Saint-Saéns; Motet, 
Hear My Prayer, by Mendelssohn, with other choral selec- 
tions by chorus and solo quartet; A Service of Schubert’s 
Music, with quartet by harp and violin, and A 
Service by Norwegian Composers 
Alice Patton, has been taking an interesting 
and enjoyable fall trip in company with her father. After 
going by steamer from Boston to Yarmouth, they motored 
through Aftcadia, the land of Longfellow’s Evangeline, and 
visited Evangeline’s well and the statue and chapel erected 
her memory at Grand Pre. Several days were spent 
lalifax, | and a particular point of interest at Saint John 
was the “reversible falls.” Miss Patton expects to 
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return to New York in the near future to resume her winter 
duties. 

Carl M. Roeder has been appointed visiting head of 
the piano department, Academy of the Holy Name, Albany, 
where he has nine teachers as collaborators; this post was 
occupied by Stojowski for some years. Mr. Roeder is also 
head of the piano department at Great Barrington School 
for Girls, where Hannah Klein, his prize-winning pupil, 
gave a recital a fortnight ago. 

Francis Rogers, baritone, is opening the twenty-eighth 
year of his public career. During all of that period, he has 
had the services of Isidor Luckstone, pianist, for each of 
his New York recitals, and Mr. Luckstone will be again at 
the piano for the singer’s annual New York recital this year. 

Rosemary, coloratura soprano, continues to win suc- 
cess on tour as prima donna in a Publix presentation in 
which she sings operatic arias. As this young artist is well 
known throughout the country, she frequently is entertained 
in the various cities in which she appears. 

Felix Salmond’s recitals this year will take him across 
the continent for the third time. Since his first recital in 
New York in 1922, when he was welcomed as “one of the 
elect among virtuosos,” he has appeared in ensemble pro- 
grams with Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, 
Schnabel, Heifetz, Zimbalist, Huberman, Flesch, Levitzki, 
Hutcheson, Cortot, Samuel and others. T he cellist returned 
to this country last month from a summer’s tour of his na- 
tive England and other European countries for his aug- 
mented activities in the Juilliard Foundation, New York, 
and the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia. 

Elliott Schenck’s orchestral poem, In a Withered Gar- 
den, which has been given with much success by Monteux, 
Stock, Harmati and other leading conductors, will be pre- 
sented shortly by the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Gustave Strube. 

Ethelynde Smith’s fall season opens with a second 
tour of the Maritime Provinces, followed by a recital at 
Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., late in November. De 
cember will be devoted to touring the South, where she 
has already made two trips since January, 1927, and twelve 
previous tours. In January she will start on her seventh 
tour to the Pacific Coast, which promises to again cover 
most of the country in an extended circular trip. She will 
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go first to the northwest, fulfilling engagements while en- 
route to the West, then down the coast, returning East from 
California in March and April. 

Helen Stanley, American prima donna, will create the 
title role in the Richard Strauss opera, Feuersnot, at its 
American premiere performance by the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company this winter under the direction of Alexander 
Smallens. Feuersnot was first produced in Dresden in 1901. 

Ralfe Leech Sterner must have been gratified with the 
splendid attendance at the October 6 recital at the New 
York School of Mu'sic and Arts, when twenty piano, 
violin, vocal, organ and harp numbers were given excel- 
lent performances by the various students. In the audi- 
ence were Mrs. Terwilliger of Binghamton, N. Y., and 
her talented son, Ransom, a violinist of excellent quali- 
ties, now studying at the school under Professor Stoev- 
ing. 

Jerome Swinford, baritone, believes that music recitals 
should be less formal, and experimented on the theory at his 
Atlantic City and Buzzards Bay programs this summer. Ac- 
cording to the baritone, a movement was started in Ge rmany 
two years ago to bring audiences and performers closer 
together. Mr. Swinford feels that the experiment will gain 
a fair hearing in America. He says: “Both artist and audi- 
ence are stimulating to each other in this closer contact. 
There is at present too wide a gap between the musician and 
his audience,—an invisible barrier of formality. . .So much 
stiffness is unnecessary. The most enjoyable moment of 
any concert comes after the formal program is over and 
the audience leaves its seats to crowd about the platform 
for extra encores. In the delightful atmosphere of infor 
mality that then prevails, the artist often outdoes himself, 
for the human touch has been added.” 

Clara E. Thoms, voice ——. with 
years’ experience, is one of the busiest teachers in St. 
where, she writes, “I have a larger and more brilliant array 
of budding vocal stars than ever in my long and very active 
life.” She is president of the St. Louis Grand Opera Club, 
a popular organization, which also broadcasts. 

Baroness von Klenner, president of the National Opera 
Club, announces a Victor Herbert Memorial Matinee, as 
the November 11 meeting of the club, at the Waldorf As 
toria Hotel. Olive Cornell and Frances Sebel, sopranos, 
and Phyllis Newkirk, contralto, pupils of Estelle Liebling, 
will sing popular Herbert numbers, and Leonard Liebling, 
editor-in-chief of the MusicaL Courter, will give a talk on 
Herbert. 

Jeannette Vreeland sang with much success in Platts 
burg, N. Y., on October 3 and in Montreal, Canada, on 
the following day. In addition to other engagements in 
November, the soprano will sing the Mozart Requiem 
and the Dvorak Stabat Mater with the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Pitts burgh, and give a song recital in Buffalo, 
N. Y. In the spring she will tour again as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 

Alice Lawrence Ward’s pupils, Margery 
prano, and Harold Patrick, baritone, sang in the Newark 
Atwater-Kent contest and had to sing a second time before 
the decisions were given. Of Miss Smith the Newark Even- 
ing News said: “she received honorable mention with em- 
phasis.” Of Harold Patrick the News commented: “Mr. 
Patrick recommended himself not only for his clear, 
nant tones, but also for his manner of singing.” 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was prograinmed as 
soloist at the Fourth Annual Radio Banquet at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on September 21. The singer repre- 
sented A. Atwater Kent, for whom he has broadcast 
many times. 

Emanuel Zetlin, violinist, 
twice within two days during the early part of December. 
He has been invited to give a sonata recital with Frank 
Sheridan before the Bohemians on December 5 and he will 
be heard in his own recital at the Town Hall on December 
7. In addition to his concert work, Mr. Zetlin is a busy 
pedagogue. At the present time his pupils hail from the 
following states: Pennsylvania, Delaware, New York, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, Idaho, Colorado, California and 
Ohio. 
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Sessions Gives Guilmant Mass 


\t the South Methodist Episcopal Church, South Man- 
chester, Conn., a program was given on October 16 under 
the direction of the — and choir master, Archibald 
Sessions, which provéd to be of unusual interest even for 
this church, where Mr. Sessions has raised the music to a 
point of unusual eminence. The chief offering of the musi- 
cal performance on this occasion was Guilmant’s Mass in 
E flat, broken between the two portions by the Pastorale 
from the symphony for organ in D minor by the same com- 
poser, played by Mr. Sessions. The Mass was sung com- 
plete, including the Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, Ag- 
nus Dei and Gloria. The performance was excellent. The 
spirit of the Guilmant program was carried out by Mr. Ses- 
sion’s use of the Introduction and Allegro from the sym- 
phony in D as a processional, and the Finale of the same 
symphony as a recessional. 


Homer Mowe Guest of Rotary Club 

Homer Mowe, teacher of singing, of New York City, 
was the guest of the Rotary Club of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
last month. Mr. Mowe gave a short talk on Modern Voice 
Training, explaining his work and its relation to general 
civic activities. Two of Mr. Mowe’s pupils, Lillian Gillis, 
soprano, and William Horley, baritone, were greatly enjoyed 
in groups of songs, and Mr. Mowe himself sang several 
numbers. 

The Evening News, in reviewing the affair, said: “The 
program as a whole was declared by the Rotarians to be 
one of the best ever presented to the club.” 


Hart House String Giasiees Concert in Toronto 


Appearing once more in their role of musical ambassadors, 
the members of the Hart House String Quartet were sig- 
nally honored recently when they gave a special concert for 
the distinguished delegates from the leading universities of 
the world, who were attending the centenary celebration of 
the University of Toronto. Attending the ceremony was 
the Hon. Vincent Massey, Canadian Minister to the United 
States, the founder and patron of the Hart House String 
Quartet. 
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CLEVELAND, Oun1o.—To Ernestine Schumann-Heink fell 
the honor of opening the local concert season, when she 
gave what was said to be her bona fide farewell concert at 
Masonic Hall on October 18. The great and generous con- 
tralto came here under the management of Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, who was the first local manager to bring her here, 
years ago, and has brought her ever since. She was as 
amiable, as vivacious, as golden-voiced as ever, and, as 
usual, she called out an audience that overflowed the hall 
and had to be packed on to the stage as well. John Mc- 
Cormack sat in a box and the soloist was deluged with 
flowers; made humorous asides to those in the stage seats; 
introduced the audience to her accompanist and did all the 
little informal things that have endeared her to her public 
for many years. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s program included 
Waltraute’s narrative from Die Gétterdimmerung, and 
songs by Liszt, Schubert, Brahms, Grieg, and English num- 
bers. Katharine Hoffman played excellent accompaniments, 
and Florence Hardman, violinist, offered interesting groups, 
beautifully executed. 

John McCormack sang in Public Hall the following night, 
in the first of a series of concerts under the management of 
Dougherty, Miskell, Merriam and Sutton. It was a typical 
McCormack program, beginning with an air from Alceste 
by Handel, and Since I First Saw Your Face, by Thomas 
Ford, and proceeding to songs by Strauss, Granville Bantock, 
and the like, and ending with the inevitable simple Irish 
songs. At the close of the concert the audience rose and 
cheered the singer after three encores had been sung, and 
the lights were turned out as a hint that the concert was 
over. But the audience refused to move and the cheering 
continued until McCormack returned to the stage and sang 
two more encores. Again there was a decided unwillingness 
to leave the hall, and the lights were again switched off— 
this time with the desired effect. 

The season of the Cleveland Orchestra began with a pair 
of concerts at Masonic Hall, October 20 and 21, under the 
baton of Nikolai Sokoloff. The premier concert was a bril- 
liant affair, both socially and musically, and it seemed as if 
the summer’s vacation had given the players an added verve 
and skill. Mr. Sokoloff chose for his opening pair of concerts 
the Rachmaninoff E minor symphony, Beethoven's Fidelio 
overture, Debussy’s Clouds and Festivals, and a Rumanian 
Rhapsody by Georges Enesco. He was at his best in the 
symphony, playing the music of his native land, which he 
understands and interprets so sympathetically. He made the 
Debussy nocturnes lyric, poetic lines of beauty with a deft- 
ness of touch that was superb. The Enesco rhapsody was 
dashingly, vigorously played, full of color and entrancing 
rhythms. A most enthusiastic audience welcomed the con- 
ductor and his instrumentalist back, and showered them with 
applause at the close of each number. E. 


David Hugh Jones’ Compositions 

The anthem, God is a Spirit, composed by David Hugh 
Jones, organist of Westminster Choir’s home church, prom- 
ises to be one of the high lights on this season’s program. 
Mr. Jones is a young man of outstanding ability as an or- 
ganist and composer. He is a member of the faculty of 
Westminster Choir School, teaching organ, counterpoint, 
and harmonic analysis of church music. 

It was during a visit to the school last spring that Walter 
Damrosch, upon hearing the Westminster Choir sing this 
anthem, immediately recognized unusual ability and urged 
Mr. Jones to spend the summer at The American Conserva- 
tory at Fontainebleau, France. A scholarship was provided 
and Mr. Jones has just returned to America after a term of 
study with Marcel Dupre and André Bloch. He brought 
with him six new anthems of his own’ composition for the 
will be added from time to time to the con- 
of the choir. 
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Rudolph Reuter Begins Concert Season 


During the past summer Rudolph Reuter held the first 
of a series of summer master classes in Los a: They 
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were attended by many musicians from California and other 
states, a number coming from as far east as Ohio and 
Indiana. The six weeks’ session, ably managed by Martha 
Lohmann, proved a complete success, and an even longer 
session is planned for next summer, to last eight weeks. 

A long trip, embracing the whole west- coast, visits to 
Vancouver and Seattle, and Yellowstone, completed Mr. 
Reuter’s summer travels, and he has been busy with a large 
class of students in Chicago since September 20. At the 
same time he is preparing for his many concert and recital 
appearances, the first of which will be in Indianapolis on 
November 6. He will appear at least three times in Chicago 
during the season, and various cross country trips will take 
him from Virginia to Nebraska. He appears for the first 
time at the Mississippi Woman’s College in Hattiesburg on 
November 10. Mr. Reuter is under the management of 
Haensel & Jones. Virgil Smith is his Chicago and mid- 
western representative. 


A Surprise Dinner for Arnold Volpe 


Arnold Volpe’s return to Coral Gables was marked by a 
surprise dinner party tendered him by the University 
Orchestra at the Coral Gables Golf and Country Club. 

Ruth Bryan Owen, university regent and professor of 
public speaking, officially welcomed Mr. Volpe and paid 
great tribute to him, and Thomas J. Pancoast also spoke 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


on behalf of the Board of Regents. George Lowinger, the 
orchestra’s assistant conductor. was the spokesman. After 
dinner a program which included Haydn’s Military Symphony 
and numbers by Mozart and Schubert was played by 
the orchestra, and Margaret McLanahan sang Carmena, by 
Wilson, accompanied by Bertha Foster, regent and head of 
the music department of the university. 

Among the guests were the president and Mrs. B. F. Ashe, 
Ruth Bryan Owen, Judge and Mrs. William G. Walsh, 
Bertha Foster, Mana-Zucca Cassell, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Pancoast, J. H. Adams, and Vance W. Helm. 
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EBBE HAMERIK NEW CONDUCTOR 
OF DENMARK’S OLDEST SOCIETY 


Myra Mortimer’s Success. 


CopENHAGEN.—The Musikforening, Denmark’s oldest 
musical society—it was founded ninety-one years ago by 
Nils Gade—opened the new season recently under the aegis 
of a new conductor, Ebbe Hamerik. He is the son of Asger 
Hamerik, the composer, and succeeded to this post last year, 
when Carl Nielsen retired because of poor health. 

Hamerik chose Beethoven's first and Brahms’ fourth sym- 
phonies to prove his ability and the large audience displayed 
unstinted enthusiasm. His fresh youthful manner was at its 
best in the Beethoven. Brahms still seems somewhat re- 
mote for him, but in both works his outstanding character- 
istics were musicianship, clarity and warmth of feeling. 

Myra Mortimer, American contralto, recently gave a suc- 
cessful recital, accompanied by that excellent pianist, Coen- 
rad V. Bos. Miss Mortimer’s beautiful, rich voice, which 
is extraordinarily well-trained, combined with her intelligent 
and convincing interpretations to make a deep impression 
on her audience. F. C 
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but also on account of her spiritual quality; a color 
ful abandon to the song, and above it all an unusual musical 
endowment. Her voice was not only powerful, but im- 
mense. : She has not only artistic temperament but 
also a highly-developed intelligence. She is musical to an 
extent matched only by a few singers, and her diction has 
the quality of holding the audience spellbound. Further- 
more she has a sense of humor and personal charm.” 

The Copenhagen Berlingske Tidente noted that “the many 
eulogies about the art of Myra Mortimer were fully justi- 
fied,” and stated that “She is a real queen in the realm of 
song. Her voice is majestic, big, warm, full-toned, equally 
nobly sonorous in all registers and in the different degrees 
of power. Noble and beautiful was the execution which 
embraced all sentiments: from the high-pitched tragic 
pathos to the quiet, soft lyrical mood.” 


George Castelle Pupils Winning Recognition 

George Castelle, voca! teacher of Baltimore, is the in- 
structor of a number of pupils who are rapidly winning 
recognition in the vocal world. Hilda Burke, soprano, who 
will make her debut with the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company this fall and who is to have an audition before 
the Metropolitan Opera Company management in the near 
future, has studied with Mr. Castelle for some time. 
Robert Wiedefeld, baritone, another pupil, will sing leading 
roles with the American Opera Company of Rochester this 
winter, and Thomas Mengert, baritone, is singing an im- 
portant part in one of the My Maryland companies. Mr. 
Mengert made a favorable impression, both vocally aq 
histrionically, in the audition accorded him and his enga 
ment was dependent upon his ability to master the role in a 
little over one week’s time. Mary Bokee, soprano, had the 
offer of a contract with the Shuberts, but was persuaded 
to decline an engagement for the present in order to con- 
tinue her studies. Leslie Frick, mezzo-soprano, gave her 
first Baltimore recital of the season recently and received 
excellect comment from the press of her work, one effec 
tive feature of the recital being “a group of Negro spirituals 
in which she has attained a high measure of effectiveness,” 
according to a statement in the Baltimore Evening Sun. 
Another late appearance by Miss Frick, who is a cousin of 
the Duchess de Richelieu, was at a dinner party in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., given in honor of Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland. 

In addition to his studio teaching, Mr. Castelle recently 
prepared a successful program of vocal music for the for- 
mal opening of the new Stanley Theater in Baltimore. 
Among the vocalists were some of Mr. Castelle’s most tal- 
ented pupils. 
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many gifts reveal themselves.” Redfern Mason wrote that 
‘There were plaudits for Meisle. Her Brangaene is an 
excellent one, her voice rich and expressive, and she had 
genuine stage instinct.” Later he stated that “After Kath- 
ryn Meisle’s Brangaene the public expected much and it was 
not disappointed. It is not too much to say that the mature 
Meisle will rival her great predecessor, Schumann-Heink. 
She is a sincere artist, whose rich voice strikes the note of 
authority, which is a great deal to be able to say of so young 
a prima donna.” In commenting upon her performance in 
I] Trovatore, the Chronicle noted that “Meisle is a favorite 
here,” and further stated that “she had the greatest suc- 
cess of her long series of appearances here in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Whithorne’s Work to Be Heard 

Emerson Whithorne’s New Yurk Days and Nights will 
be the American composition on the next program of the 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, Georges Zaslawsky, con- 
ductor, at its second concert of the season’s series, Novem- 
ber 16, at Carnegie Hall. The composition is divided into 
five parts: (1) On the Ferry, (2) Chimes of St. Patrick, 
(3) Pell Street, Chinatown, (4) A Greenwich Village 
Tragedy, (5) Times Square. 

This will be the first opportunity of New York music 
lovers to hear Mr. Whithorne’s work, and its presentation 
is in accord with the announced policy of the Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra of including at least one work by an 
American composer in each program. 

There will be heard also the first symphony of Brahms, 
and the soloist will be Joseph Szigeti, who is to play the 
Jeethoven violin concerto. 


Kochanski to Play in Forty Cities 

This will be Paul Kochanski’s seventh consecutive sea- 
son in America under the management of George Engles. 
His 1927-28 plans call for concerts in forty cities beginning 
early in November. These will include three appearances 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, two with the 
Boston Symphony, two with the Chicago Symphony, two 
with the Cleveland Orchestra and one with the Syracuse 
Symphony. He will give a New York recital on Decem- 
ber 17. 


Meta Schumann Pupil in Countess Maritza 

baritone, pupil of Meta Schumann, has been 
Shuberts for Countess Maritza which is 
Louis, Dallas, Fort Wayne and Tulsa. 
soprano, broadcasted over WRNY on 
Katharine Palmer, artist-pupil of Miss 
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Yvonne D’Arle, 
pany, 
France, 


D’Arle with Peneisivesia Opera Company 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
who recently sang Mimi for the first time in Deauville, 
and later toured Switzerland and Germany, 
engaged by the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company. 


Schumann, 
the Musical 


is singing every Sunday evening over WJZ in 
Literature 


hour. 





has been 


The 


season will open next month with Hamlet in which the title 


role will be sung by 


Titta Ruffo. 


Dr. Arthur Rodzinski and 


Walter Grigaitis are the company’s ¢onducters and Beatrice 


Whitney the prima ballerina. 


Meisle Wins Plaudits in San Francisco 
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She is an artist 
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chestra triumphantly, 
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sings. 
and her conception of the 
The more one knows of her, 
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in San Francisco, 
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ADELEINE VANCE BROOKS 
Certified teacher of Juliani, Paris 
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DWARD B. FLECK ; 
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ICCARDA FORREST 
Concert Violinist and Teacher 
Lamont School of Music 
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ARGARET DAY GRUBB, Concert 
Pianist 
J. ALLEN GRUBB, Tenor 
Oratorio, Opera, Concert 
Studios 1175 East llth Ave., Denver. 
Phone: 9435 York 


INIFRED HOWE 
Former assistant to Nadia Bou- 
langer, Paris 
Thoro training in Solfege, Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Composition 
Studio: 1437 Glenarm St., Denver 


ILDRED RUHGE KYFFIN 
Contralto Soloist; exponent of meth- 
ods of Percy Rector Stephens, N. Y. 
Studio: 1000 Grant St., Denver 


AMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC., Denver 
Florence Lamont Hinman, Director 
The school producing two 1st Prize win- 
ners (Ina Rains and Frank Dinhaupt), 
at Sesqui-Cent. Nat’l Contest 
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Buhlig, Richard 

Busoni, Ferruccio 
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Hofmann, Josef 
Humperdinck, Prof. Engelbert 
Lamond, Frederic 
Leoncavallo, R. 
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The New Original Welte-Mignon Reproducing Grand 


The Master-Welte is a musician’s piano of the highest quality. The entire mech- 
anism is installed within the confines of the normal grand piano casing in a way that 
overcomes the necessity of a drawer or any additions that would interfere with 
manual playing. Standard length of key balance and touch have absolutely been 
maintained. It will delight the most talented performer. 
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MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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ESPECIALLY FoR 
MUSICAL COURIER. 


From Life sy 


MN4uea Gonder 


John McCormack 


As an artist sees him 


“I approached John McCormack and told him I was a caricaturist. I caught him in a jovial mood. He 
at once began to twist his face into all the caricaturesque expressions he could conceive, and for 
the moment looked more like a court jester than the soulful singer of sentimental songs, this much 
to the amusement of D. F. McSweeney, who stood by enjoying the performance. McCormack was rest- 
less while posing. His humorous moment now over, he assumed the dignity of a serene singer on a 
concert stage—rather than a caricature, this portrait carries out more pointedly that characteristic.” 
—Mauro Gonzalez. 
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